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"'Dr. White Asks 
Churches Ban 
War Chaplains 

Minister, Whose Resolution 
WasRejected at Episcopal 
Parley, Continues Fight 

Seeks Aid of All Clergy 


Sending Emissaries In¬ 
dorses Carnage, He Says 


The Rev. Dr. Eliot White, whose 
resolution that the Church uphold 
conscientious objectors in the event 
of war was turned down last march at 
the Protestant Episcopal diocesan 
convention after Bishop William T. 
Manning had. reminded the delegates 
that Dr. White had no parliamentary 
rights In the convention, carried his 
fight for pacificism yesterday to the 
pulpit of the Community Church, 
Town Hall, 123 West Forty-third street. 
Preaching on "Shall Elijah Be Chap¬ 
lain at the Court of Jezebel?" he at¬ 
tacked the appointment of chaplains 
as an indorsement by the churches of 
"militarism, bloodshed and mass 
murder." 

"Sending chaplains Is an intolerable 
attempt to serve both God and the 
modem Mars of shrapnel, bombs and 
poison gas," he said. "We must find 
the courage to choose now in time of 
so-called peace, which we ourselves 
shall obey. Compromise is no longer 
endurable." 

Dr. White_recalled the Biblical story 
of jezebel, "the wickedest queen that 
ever plagued Israel" and her persecu¬ 
tion of the prophet Elijah. "Elijah 
was persecuted by her for his brave tes¬ 
timony, but at least she was never able 
to seal his mouth by a paid chaplaincy 
at her corrupt courtr he exclaimed. 

Dr, White hailed the results or the 
recent questionnaire issued by "The 
World Tomorrow." in which 20,000 
clergymen were asked, "Could you con¬ 
scientiously serve as an official army 
chaplain on active duty in wartime?" 
He recalled that although 8,534 
answered "Yes," 8,014 replied "No," 
with 3,779 "in doubt." 

"Let us make our decision now," he 
said, "before the panic and the mani¬ 
acal propaganda of a new 'holy war' 
and another 'war to end war* overtake 
us in our fatal faltering. Let us our¬ 
selves, brethen of the clergy, go on 
record and try to win the church bodies 
who have not yet done so, to register a 
great vow, never to go or send others 
who should be Elijahs of our time, to , 
become gagged and slaughter-indors¬ 
ing chaplains at the blood-drenched l 
court of Jezebel." 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. MAY 2. 1934 
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BUYERS TO RAISE 

BIDS ON TOBACCO 
BY 100 PER CENT 

Four Firms Will Increase 
Offers Under Accord. 
Amount Also Fixed 
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WASHINGTON, May 2 .—{/P}— 
Secretary Wallace Wednesday tenta¬ 
tively approved a marketing agree¬ 
ment: under which four tobacco com¬ 
panies would contract to purchase at 
least 18,500,000 pounds of cigar leaf 
tobacco at prices approximately 109 
per cent higher than prevailed last 
season. 

The agreement is being submitted 
to the Bloch Brothers Tobacco Com¬ 
pany, Liggett and Myers Tobacco 
Company, F, Lorihard Company and 
the Scotten-DDInn Commmv 

It would apply to stemming grades 
of cigar leaf grown in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Minne 
sofa, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Massa 
chusette, New Hampshire and Ver 
mont. 

The average minimum prices for 
the tobacco, which would be purch¬ 
ased between December 1 , 1933. and 
June 30, 1934, am: 6 cents per pound 
for 1933 crop tobacco purchased di¬ 
rect from growers; 6*7 cents per 
pound for 1933 crop tobacco pur¬ 
chased from co-operatives; 7 cents 
per pound for tobacco of crops prior 
to 1933 if purchased from growers 
and not stored in a warehouse, or 7% 
cents per pound if purchased from 
co-operatives; 8 cents per pound for 
tobacco of crops prior to 1933 and 
stored in a tobacco warehouse if pur¬ 
chased from growers, and 8^. cents 
per pound if purchased from co-op- 
eratb’^s 

r»Antra> v-ers failed to 
j agreed to 
01 2 ,c~.s per pound of 
mey would be paid to the 
of agriculture, and in the 
event buyers failed to pay the prices 
stipulated the secretary would have 
power to demand payment of the dif¬ 
ference between the minimum price 
and the actual amount ™.id. 

After acceptance by the buyers and 
final signature by the secretary the 


SILVER SPONSORS 
ARRANGE PARLEY 
WITH ROOSEVELT 

Will Seek Agreement on 
‘Flexible’ Phase of 
Legislation 

WASHINGTON. May 2 ,— 

The senate silver bloc Wednesday ar¬ 
ranged another conference with Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt for Saturday after¬ 
noon at which art attempt will ba 
m^de to reach an agreement on 
"flexible” silver legislation at this ses¬ 
sion. 

Leaders of the silver group expressed 
confidence something would be worked 

-out. 

Senator Pittman (Democrat, Ke- 
vada), said the second conference 
would be for the pm poee of "ascer¬ 
taining if the Dies bill as amended by 
the s^ate agriculture committee can 
be so reformed as to make more flex¬ 
ible the congressional mandate so a* 
to permit the President to utilize the 
act without embarrassing him In any 
reasonable changes that might b* 
made in the present situation 
Meanwhile, it was said at the White 
House that President Roosevelt ia 
working on his policy of a bi-metallic 
money standard, but strict silence wa* 
maintained on any contemplated 
moves In this direction. 

Dies Bill Provisional 

The Dies bill, passed by the house* 
wouia authorize the acceptance of for¬ 
eign silver at a premium over the 
wor^d price for agriculture surpluses 
sent abroad. 

It was amended bv the senate asri- 
culture committee to give further rec¬ 
ognition to silver in a natlonaHaatloa 
program including huge purchases of 
Hie metnt 

- The stiver group has been hording 
out for mandatory legislation against 
the desire of the President for only 
permissive powers. 

Enactment of legislation before ad¬ 
journment of congress "looking to¬ 
ward the rehabilitation of silver'' was 
confidently predicted Wednesday by 
Senator King (Democrat. Utah), * 
leader of the senate silver bloc. 

. _irwiiiM ^rr-^T *• 

Fve as of December 1, 1933. 1'there will bo leglsla* 

-—■—- t-on before adjournment that will b# 

reasonably satisfactory, but hot such 
is some of us would like. 

\ "Most of us desire free coinage of 
the metal at a ratio of 16-to-l with 
gdld. but that appears out of the 
qqestion now. 

Probable Legislation 
ie legislation that probably wiH 
bej enacted Will probably involve a 
Jjti« purchase program, pro- 

yiamg a larger monetary resetre, and 

arai™? *£*"^5 of sllver certificates 
against the bullion so purchased ** 

silver group are not 
th F? Q Prospects, con- 
that President Roosevelt who 
is nolding out against mandatory dl* 
w *eel*Uon without an Sterna- 
tlonil agreement with other silver- 
produems nations, already W Si 
permissive power to purchase laraa 
■ks of the met&L 

"I am getting tired of the delay 
1 HkuJ 3 - 14 ^ 011 * 1 ' said one prominent 
iaSKS**®* 1 of the silver bloc, 

ini patience at arranging 

anctoer meeting with the President. * 
CD nferenot was of no 
nix!* insisted on 

pcitoissive legislation and tho silver 
***»> P^ed their m andatory ldoi 


Would Not Take Part 
In Warfare, Pastors 
Of Nation Declare 

NEW YORK, May 2.—(U.R)—A ma¬ 
jority of the nation’s clergymen would 
refuse to participate in war, oppose 
military training In schools and are 
in favor of United States entrance in 
the League of Nations, it was revealed 
Wednesday in 20,000 replies to a gen¬ 
eral questionnaire. 

Representatives of twelve religious 
groups conducted the survey, sending 
the queries to 100,000 pastors of all 
denominations. Among sponsors were 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell and Rabbi Edward L- 
Israel. 

Answering a question a $ to whether 
churches should officially go on record 
as refusing to support or condone any 
future war, 13,997 replied in the af¬ 
firmative, 12 f 9S4 said they themselves 
would not be armed combatants, 3,288 
said they would participate and 2,500 
were In doubt. 

Barely 2,500 favored military train¬ 
ing in schools, whereas 17 t 023 were 
'—used. More than 15,000 believed 
United States should lead the way 
world-wide armament reduction. 
The clergymen were divided on 
her they could serve eonscien- 
ly as chaplains in case of war. 



Newspaperwomen 
ied in Spelling Bee 
ith Officials ’ Wives 

WASHINGTON 


ifits^MustRet 
To Farms, Declares 
Jersey Cattle Chief 

MILLEDG1VILLE, Ga., May 2.—C/P) 

—■^■■o^feHoTn _:k ~y. 


May 2.—(/P)—Tha 
iltal’s newspaper women have been 
t to a dead heat as "spellers” b/ 
the wives of Washington officials. 

In a team at the National presi 
Club, two stalwarts from each side 
were still standing early Wednesday 
morning after all the “hard’ 1 word# 
had been exhausted. 


























































THURSDAY EVENING. MAY 3. 1934 


PLOT TO MURDER 
HITLER AND AIDES 
CHARGED TO JEWS 


Most Gruesome Ritual 
Killing in History Is 
Planned, Paper States 

BERLIN, May 3.—(£0—Details ol a 
“Jewish plot to murder Adolf Hitler” 
■i appeared Thursday in an officially 
1 countenanced special edition of the 
anti-Semitic weekly, The Stormer. 

Twelve pages were devoted to dis¬ 
cussion of “Jewish ritual murder,” 
climaxed with the allegation that 
world Jewry is planning “the biggest, 
most gruesome ritual murder against 
Hitler and his followers ever wit¬ 
nessed by the world.” 

Asserting that Czar Nicholas was a 
victim of a similar plot, the paper 
said “the Aryans of the world, the 
pick of humanity, are to be annihi¬ 
lated. 

“That is the wish of aU Jewdom 
and it has been resolved by the Jew¬ 
ish Kahal (Jewish secret world gov¬ 
ernment) 


Legion s Adjutant 
Scores Preachers 7 
Anti-Military View 

W. A. Sirmon, adjutant of the Geor¬ 
gia Department of the American 
Legion, commenting on the stand of 
17,000 American ministers in opposi¬ 
tion to military training in public 
schools and colleges, says the preach¬ 
ings of some of the clergymen are 
“the most despicable form of sedi¬ 
tion.” 

Answering a questionnaire sent from 
New York in a national survey, twen¬ 
ty-one Atlanta ministers voted against 
military training in the schools, three 
voted in favor of it, and one voted 
doubtful* The national vote showed 
more than 17,000 opposed the 
training. 

Some 13,000 expressed the belief the 
churches of America should go on 
record as refusing to sanction or sup¬ 
port any future war. 

“Although the American Legion 
■ joins these men of God in their ef¬ 
forts to maintain peace among na¬ 
tions and thus avoid the horrible cost 
of war to humanity/' Sirmon said, 
“we must challenge their efforts to 
deny to the youth of America the 
opportunity to adequately prepare 
themselves to defend our American 
institutions, our country's honor and 
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y WHAT THEY THINK % 

About one-fifth of the Protestant pastors and Jewish rabbis of America 
have been willing to express thoir opinion on war and economic injustice, according 
to a pamphlet just issued summing up the results of a questionnaire sent to about 
100,000 clergy in America. The questionnaire, containing fifteen headings, was 
sanctioned by the representative heads of twelve religious bodies in the United States 
The Rev. Dr. F.R, Knubel of the United Lutheran Church was one of the sponsors. 

i 

Replies were received from 20,870 clergymen. Of this number 1,684 were 
Lutherans. This means that about 13.6% of our Lutheran clergy were willing to express 
their convictions on the subjects included in the questionnaire. In whatsoever 
further may be said concerning bhe relationship of these Lutheran clergymen to the 
general results from the answers to the questionnaire, it is to bo remembered that 
the percentages quoted refer only to the proportion in respect to the answers received 
from Lutheran clergyme n. Luch one who replied was given the privilege of indieating 
whether he desired his views to be kept private or whether he was willing to have his 
opinions quoted. Some were unwilling to be recorded on the war questioAwhile others 
were fearful of being noted on the economic problems. Out of the more than 20,000 
who responded, 85 % were walling to be quoted on questions of war and peace, and 87 % 
were not ashamed of their views on economic questions, Perhaps most interesting to 
the Churches is the question as to whether ecclesiastical bodies should nowJjgo on 
official record as refusing to sanction or support any further war. Here - 78% of the 
Methodist replies were favorable. It is significant that the lowest percentage, 

88% affirmatives among the replies received, is credited to the Lutheran Church. 

Pine percent of the Lutheran replies voted in favor of capitalism or "rugged indiv¬ 
idualism" . In the number of those supporting drastically reformed capitalism we find 
61% of the Presbyterian answers and 58% of the Lutheran answers• 

Comparing the replies to the present questionnaire with those received 
three years ago in answer to a similar query, as published in The World Tomorrow of 
May, 1031, there is a considerable decrease in most of the questional 66%” of the 
answers in favor of the League of Rations in 1951 as compared with only 48% in 1334; 

77% in favor of reduced armaments in 1934 as over against 80% in 1931}" 36% certain 
of a valid distinction between "defensive and tigressive war" in 1934 ns over against 
43% in 1931. 

The aoouracy of the figures presented in the tabulation now available is 
guaranteed through tho employment of a firm of certified public accountants to check 
on the figures. Careful consideration of the material in this pamphlet and an adequate 
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presentation of the mass of material there offered is impossible for the staff of the 
News Bulletin , The opinions of Lutheran clergymen are quoted in about as large a 
proportion as those of any other denomination. Taking them by-and-large the signifi¬ 
cant characteristic of most of the Lutheran clergymen’s replies and positions is 
their direot or indirect dependence upon the declarations of the Augsburg Confession. 

Widespread public<press publicity has been accorded the idiole subject since 
May 2, when the contents of the pamphlet was released. It is the desire of the 
sponsors and of Mr. Kirby Page that pastoral associations and other groups of 
Christian clergymen and laymen use the pamphlet as the basis for disoussion of any 
one or all of the questions contained in the questionnaire. 

The National Lutheran Council will be pleased to furnish oopies of this 
pamphlet postpaid to any one who will send his name and address together with twenty- 
five cents to cover the cost of postage. 

************ 

CHURCH SCHOOL GROWTH IN TOLEDO, OHIO 


When the Toledo Sunday School Association conducted its 13th Annual 
Increase Campaign reoently, Lutheran figures took prominent place in the totals an¬ 
nounced . 


Comparison of figures for the ten year period, 1924-1934 show that the 
enrolment grew from 4,707 in the beginning to 10,868 in the current year. This was a 
gain of 130$. The total gain of all sohools was 13,164 and a percentage of 39$. 
Lutheran schools gain 45$ of the total gain of all schools. Of the ten largest schools 
in the city five are Lutheran: St. Paul’s, 931; Glenwood Ave», 763; St. Mark's, 738; 
^t. Petri, 713; Augsburg, 697. We are indebted for these interesting facts to the 
Rev. S.C, Michelfelder, pastor of St. Paul's Church. 

*********** * 

LUTHERAN BROADCAST DATES 


The St* Olaf Lutheran Choir will broadcast from Minneapolis oyer the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Sunday, May 20th, from 4:30 to 5 P*M«, Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time* 

The Lutheran Church once more will contribute a large share to the Sunday 
Vespers of the National Broadoasting System during the summer months, the Rev*-Drs • 
Frederick H* Knubel and Paul E. Scherer, having accepted the invitation to speak 
during the Sunday Vesper Hour at 5 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time* They will 
speak over the YfJZ circuit* Dr* Knubel opens tiis Lutheran period on Sunday, June 3rd* 

************ 

ANOTHER LUTHERAN EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO 

When the "Continued Century of Progress Exposition" opens its doors to the 
public in June, the Hall of Religion will be found among the buildings offering in¬ 
struction, information and entertainment to those who visit the grounds* 

Prominent among the exhibits in that building in 1933 were the displays 
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make you think-—THE EDITOR* 
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ed to soft pedal controversial is- t j loge replying are determined 

nnrhietnate in 


A tabulation of the rabbis’ an¬ 
swers to these fifteen questions 

of 

not 


Repeated liberalistic pronounce- 
ments by such bodies at the social 
justice commission of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis 
and the Rabbinical Assembly and 


sues. ] to sanction or participate in any 

It is tWors of MM ggu* -;»•*“ ffcggS, *32851! 
ante tliat the replies ‘ wea ]th On every question but one 

bis to an exhaustive questionnaire J*eaim * f J rabbia upliold- 

and the MaMUHCai mm^'% *£" T Ml^mini” "of fourteen ins the liberal side of the issue was 

the participation of some of the ^fraotmit sects and 609 Jewish greater than the genera a y e! A* e 

more notable Jewish pulpiteers in V 1 v ^eommittee of eleven ■ of all those supporting that side. 

various progressive movements p rea chers^ mi one V abbi On six different questions the pm- 


various progressive i.iur - - an( j one rabbi On six different questions the pei- 
Imve given rise to a rather wide- : 1 rote rt an t ™ r s n b ^ | ^ ent age of rabbis inclining toward 

spreafbnpression that the Amur- veveaedan apparenty unmista^ ^ w#j) ]ighci . than that of 


titude of individual rabbis and the 
I occasional liberal stand of certain 
1 ^hUmiPal Errouos the rank and 


to eight 

questions o*. seven on 

economics can be accepted as an 


accurate cross 


trie nuiuswia vi ~—- - 

these opinions are to be accepted 
the prevailing trends of thought; 
among rabbis then it must be con¬ 
ceded that the pronouncements oi 


individual rabbis and rabbinical or- 1 
ganizations faithfully, reflect the 
sentiments of the entire American 
rabbinate and that rabbis are lib 

61 1 if the following table there are 
presented thirteen of the questions 
Included in the questionnaire, the 
number of rabbis answer YES and 
NO, and the percentage answering 

YES and NO: 

1—Do you favor the immediate entrance 
of thu United St*t« into the Lcnaue ot 
Nat lon^7 No* of Rabbis answering ' 
m t NO* 35; Per cent of ttohbi* answer- 
itiit YFSi G7; No, 35. 

1 -f_|> (l you favor military trfctnW flUf 

public Utah school* and civilian collar 
imLverstU™? No. of Rubbi* uwwarlii* 
VES. 9; NO* 175j Percent of Rabbis an¬ 
swering YES, 4 l NO* 86. 

3_i)[> yuu favor substantial reductions! 

‘ urmamentn even if the United Stutes 


a proportionately Krentor reduction thim 
other nations are yet willing to do? No* 
Rabbis imw# YES, 154; NO* 33; rerami 
of Klibbla answering YES, 76: NO, 1G, 

4 _po you believe that the policy «t 
armed intervention In other landa by our 
trovernment to protect tbe UVW and pvom 
rrly of American dtizCnB should bo nbnn- 
dtmed and protective of forts confined to 
pacific means? No. of KnbW* answering 
YES* ITS j NO, m; Percent of Rabbis an- 
aweriitg YES* 86; NO, 5, 

S^Do you believe that the churches of 
America should now *ro on record mt re^ | 
ftiding to sanction Or support any future 
war? No* of Rabblti answering YEH* l-ltts 
NO* 3d* Porcenl of RabbU answering 
YES, 73; NO, 17- 

g_Are you person ally prepared to itnta 

that it Lb your present purpose not to sanc¬ 
tion any future war or p&rttctpfti® an on 
j armed combatant? No* of Rabbia nimwcr- 


in anilPiiiiH'*” -- „ , ^ 

i, compelled to loko the In motive and n,nko 


See RABBIS on Page 8 
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Court Rules Lloyd’s 
Must Pay For Funds 
Seized By Reich 

LONDON (WNS)—A prece¬ 
dent of-the utmost importance to 
German refugees whose funds 
and property have been confis¬ 
cated by the German Government 
is established as the result of a 
decision made by the London High 
Court against Lloyd's, world-fa¬ 
mous insurance company. The 
High Court ruled that Lloyd’s 
must pay Albert Zomer, a refu¬ 
gee German Jew, who carried a 
policy with Lloyd's, for losses 
suffered when the Nazi regime 
confiscated his fortune. 

LINCOLN 

By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 
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Ducks! Ducks! Who Wants to Buy A Duck; 


- 


Like a guant scraggly pine ^ 

Which lifts its head above thd 
mournful sandhills; 

And patiently, through dull years 
of bitter silence, 

Untended and uncaged for, be¬ 
gins to grow. 

Ungainly, laboring, huge, 

The wind of the north has twisted 
and gnarled its branches; 

Yet in the beat of midsummer 
days, when thunder-clouds ring 
the horizon, 

A nation of men shall rest be¬ 
neath its shade. 

And it shall protect them ah, 



jgnmg seems to be to invite 
ousands of people — and get 
cm—-and lose the opportunity 
their presence by not making 
i appeal. The occasion was 
mpting for thrilling-speeches 
le plight of the refugees. But 
tey were all dull and prosaic 
id sleep-imposing. Except for 
3uis Lipsky, who delivered one 
} his usual brilliant, polished, 
;udied addresses and Magnes 
ho, speaking banalities, never- 
leless couched them in throat- 
itching images. 

Only when Magnes spoke was 
aere a feeling of communion fee- 
veen over-crowded dais and 
vercrowded assemblage. It was 
me to the fact that the Joint Dis- 


tribution Committee half of the 
picture avoided reference to Pal¬ 
estine, in fear that prospective 
big-givers would .refuse funds (as 
some already have) because of 
fear of the Zionist bogey. And 
the reason no large gifts were or 
will be announced, we are in¬ 
formed, is because of fear of the 
snatch-racket, the philanthropists 
believing gangsters watch the 
contributors' column. As suitable 
a g&g as any ever devised. 


...and get three bottles 

laZrCQLO COCA-COLA 
RQl? DADO/ AND MS 
AND ONE FO« 
iOURSfc'LF. 



Not So Pleasant 
If you five in the narrow, dingy 
streets of Astoria, Queens, you 
find it unpleasant these days to 
contemplate the growth of Nazi 
sentiment in that heavily-German- 
ized area of the city. Jewish 
shoppers were jarred, stunned 
last Saturday night when they 
saw threading through the crowd¬ 
ed streets a long parade of pla¬ 
carded autos and trucks, on which 
stood Nazi haranguers asking 
passersby to boycott Jewish 
stores. 

Seemed like the days just be¬ 
fore Hitler in Berlin when brown- 
shirted gangsters brazenly walk¬ 
ed the streets, with ravenous eyes 
fastened on Jews whom they 
planned to rob, maul, expel a few 
days hence. Funny thing con¬ 
tinues to be that small Jewish 
store-owners in that territory 
still buy and sell German-made 
goods. 


You repulsive person! You uncouth” individual! You unsavory 
creature! YOU NASTY MAN! 

The women always did say that Joe Fenner was just "Ducky." 
Mr. Penner and his retinue of entertainers swan dived in for a week 
at Loew's Rochester. From this scene of action Joe will whisper his 
sweet nothings and tell you all about his girl Suzabella. 

It T s "Duck Soup" for standing room only during his stay at Les¬ 
ter Pollock's emporium of pleasure. 

ur The Constant Nymph” the popular novel and stage suc- 
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He Finds Your Mate 

The depression has brought 
business to Charles F. Zunser, the 
reddish-faced, brisk-looking social 
worker who has built up the Na¬ 
tional Desertion Bureau into the 
most important enterprise of its 
sind in the country. Dependent | 
?or its income- on Jewish com¬ 
munity chests of the land, the De¬ 
sertion Bureau is a product of 
:he early immigration days when 1 
Yiddish papers used to run full 
>ages of the "gallery of missing 
lusbands", containing the pictures 
>f the adventurous men who 
sought fortune in distant cities 
md surcease from too large 
families. 

Mr. Zunser reports that since 
910 his bureau has tried to re¬ 
pair the broken lives of thirty 
housand couples. It's an odd 
series of tales that come to Mr. 
'unser’s ear and to the ears of 
im staff of eight assistants. But 
i ven though he may sympathize 
vith a vanished husband or wife, 
us job as a social agent is to 
iring peace or at least funds to 
support the other partner. In 
rvery city of the land he has cor¬ 
respondents. They look at all 
photographs in newspapers—and 
immediately there come to him 
any exclamations of surprise if a 
face seems familiar. 

In his Manhattan office Zunser 
Is what the sages used to call "a 
father to his people". If y OU are 
lost or strayed, he will £nd you.© 
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The Clergy and the Anti-War Spirit 

Doctor Fosdick’s Apology to the Unknown Soldier Is a Dramatic Display of the Feeling Which 
Is Sweeping the Ministerial Field, but Unanimity Is Lacking 



Keystone 

Col. J. Mayhew 
Wain wright 


\VTHEN Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
VV/ apologized to the Unknown Soldier 
" * recently it was a dramatic display 
of the anti-war spirit which has been sweep¬ 
ing the ministerial 
field and eddying in 
lay circles. If he had 
made such a figura¬ 
tive pilgrimage, to 
Arlington seventeen 
years ago to apologize 
to the dead of other 
wars, he would have 
been'labeled a cow¬ 
ard. Most of his min¬ 
isterial brothers would 
have said that he had 
a yellow stripe down 
his back. 

But then Doctor Fosdick wouldn’t have 
made such an apology. Then, as he re¬ 
called the day, he “counseled soldiers be¬ 
fore they went over the top on 
their murderous and suicidal 
task.” That is, he urged Protes¬ 
tant soldiers to kill, maim, or 
otherwise disfigure Protestants on 
the other side of that deeply- 
graven line they called the West¬ 
ern Front. Catholic Army Chap¬ 
lains did the same. They urged 
Catholic soldiers to go over and 
slay other Catholic soldiers in the 
name of Christ. Now Doctor Fos¬ 
dick is deeply repentant of his 
part in the bloody work. 

Both Catholics and Protestants 
made converts in the so-called 
heathen countries before the war, 
and now, if need be, are prepared 
to kill them off—an economic 
waste, to say the least. After the 
war missionaries took up the task 
again. Will they, if conditions 
become strained over trade or 
territory, urge their converts to 
shoulder arms and go out to kill 
the Catholics and Protestants who 
sent the missionaries to carry the 
Gospel to the outposts of Christianity? 
will they take the first ship home to fire the 
Catholics and Protestants there to go out 
and kill the Catholic and Protestant con¬ 
verts ? 

Two to Keep the Peace 

Some such question may possibly arise in 
the minds of people who have been rather 
puzzled by the attitude of the Church at 
large. True, a large number of ministers, 
including former Army chaplains, have said 
they would take no part in any war. But 
there are many still doubtful as to what they 
would do, and there are enough others to 
fill up such chaplaincies as might be needed. 
And, after all, it takes two to keep the 
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peace, as it takes two to make a quarrel. 
How fares the peace movement in the Old 
World and in Asia? 

It was at a seminar in New York that 
Doctor Fosdick made his apology to the 
great Unknown. Thirty-five of the thirty- 
six persons present voted with five former 
Army chaplains in saying they would refuse 
to serve in another war. But in the case of 
a class war only twenty-nine would assent 
to a similar resolution. Seven reserved the 
right to doubt. 

At another seminar more than 200 min¬ 
isters of several denominations and several 
rabbis said they believed that church back¬ 
ing should be officially withdrawn from any 
war in which the United States might take 
part. In the second seminar the question 
of what attitude the Church should take in 
the event of a class war was passed over as 
irrelevant. The two seminars were a foot¬ 
note to the questionnaire sent out by Dr. 



Keystone 

Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Pastor of The Riverside 
Church, New York City, who regrets abetting war 


Or 


Kirby Page, editor of The World Tomorrow 
(The Literary Digest, May 5)* 

A day later members of the Episcopal 
fold in New York barred an extreme stand 
against war. After a heated debate the 
151st convention of the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Diocese of New York held that the 
pronouncement by the House of Bishops at 
its last meeting in Davenport, Iowa, was 
sufficient. This pronouncement called upon 
Episcopalians “to wage unremitting war 
against war,” and asserted that “in any 
issue between country and God, the clear 
duty of the Christian is to put obedience to 
God above every other loyalty.” 

Hr. W. Russell Bowie, speaking for the 
minority report urging a stronger declara¬ 


tion, said: “I speak with a little knowledge 
of what war means. It is the dilemma be¬ 
tween loyalty to Christ or loyalty to some¬ 
thing else.” To which Col. J. Mayhew Wain- 
wright, a former officer of the Twenty- 
seventh Division, said: “I do not believe 
our Savior and Lord was a ‘peace at any 
price’ man. In any event I do not believe 
in a conflict of the Church with the laws 
of our country. ... It is a fundamental 
loyalty and duty of every citizen, particu¬ 
larly our young citizens, to fight for the 
protection of the ideals and mandates of 
our country. It may be that enforcement 
of these ideals may of necessity involve 
force. Often, previous wrongs can not be 
righted without the application of force.” 
The Colonel’s position was supported by 
Rt. Rev, Arthur Selden Lloyd, Suffragan 
Bishop of New York. 

Pacifists received short shrift also from 
the Reverend Aloysius G. J. Hogan, 
President of Fordham University, 
If this country is good enough 
to live in, it is good enough 
to serve and defend in war, if 
necessary,” he said in an ad¬ 
dress to a council of the Knights 
of Columbus. “There will never 
be peace and harmony among the 
nations until justice and mercy 
prevail. It is for these that we 
must strive. Don’t pass on to some 
one else the responsibility. For us 
there is no passing of the buck.” 

Attitude of Press 
The press as a whole adopts 
a more quietly reflective tone 
towards manifestations of pacifism 
than it would have used a few 
years ago. The Cincinnati En¬ 
quirer thinks that the results of 
the ministerial questionnaire do 
not constitute a threat to security. 
They do mean, however, “that we 
should not make commitments 
abroad which might require us 
to send a fleet, or an army to a 
foreign country, and that our 


Latin-American policy of non-intervention 
should be maintained rigidly.” The En¬ 
quirer calls this ‘an intelligent pacifism 
which takes account of the basic necessity 
of defending our own soil. That is a point 
of view on which most persons can agree.” 

The Albany Evening News said that “if 
all the clergymen in the world could bring 
all the peoples of the world to set their 
hearts against war perhaps all nations 
could gain lasting peace. . . .-The vote in 
New York shows the feeling of clergymen, 
and we wish that it might stop war. But 
we know that if needs be the clergymen in 
every land would give their aid on the side 
of their country. But more power to them 
if they can prevent war.” 

















May 15 , 1926 . 

'Hje'Xforld Tomorrow 


To All Friends of The World Tomorrow: 

This important announcement contains, first, notice of 
the suspension of The World Tomorrow with the April 
issue, together with an outline of the circumstances leading 
up to the suspension; second, a statement to all Cooperators; 
third, a letter from the office staff of the magazine; fourth, 
a resolution regarding the work of the Editors and Business 
Executive passed by the Board of Directors; and fifth, plans 
for resumption, under different management, of The 
World Tomorrow beginning with the October number and 
complete fulfillment of all subscriptions. 

Suspension of Tke World Tomorrow 

S we suspend publication, subscribers are greater in number 
than ever before; there are more contributors of small 
amounts; evidence abounds of more good will and influence. 

But we live in times not favorably predisposed to such ideas as 
those which for eight years and four months have been set before 
our readers—first under the editorship of Norman Thomas; then 
under that of John Nevin Sayre; and later under the guidance of 
the undersigned plus the devoted labors of Grace Hutchins as Secre¬ 
tary of The World Tomorrow, Inc. Increasingly have the people 
of the United States come under the domination or lure of moneyed 
power, evidenced in more highly centralized industry, reactionary 
politics, and religion whose chief weakness, too often, is its continual 
emphasis of comparatively unimportant matters to the neglect of 
major social needs. 

Jt is hardly to be expected, therefore, that magazines of the 
character of The World Tomorrow should lead anything othei 
Ilian a difficult existence. It is a fact, not generally understood, that 
in the whole United States there is not a single independent radical 
or even liberal paper of any size, which pays its own way. This 
fact alone is sufficient commentary on the nature of the times in 
which we live. All of these journals, in greater or less degree, are 
supported either by subsidies or contributions in large and small 
amounts. 

While our smaller contributions have been steadily growing in 
number, our larger contributions, through circumstances over which 
we have had little or no control, have suddenly grown disastrously 
fewer. One annual contributor of $3,000 moved to another coun¬ 
try, withdrawing this gift. Another large annual contribution has 
been lost by death. One or two loyal supporters have had to retrench 


because of financial readjustments. Several others have undertaken 
special personal responsibilities necessitating sharp reduction in their 
support. 

Faced by this prospect; we applied to The American Fund for 
Public Service (the so-called Garland Fund), which had been 
granting The World Tomorrow support in smaller measure for two 
years, for an award of $7,000. The Fund had recently departed from 
its general policy of retrenchment on gifts to publications by extend¬ 
ing $30,000 in support to The New Masses , in annual amounts over 
a three-year period tapering downward from $17,000 the first year. 
Thus we felt hope that a history of over eight years’ service to 
radical principles and causes, even though our business income 
amounted to only approximately 36 per cent of our budget, might 
warrant additional backing. 

But the Fund did not grant our request, feeling that the support 
already given to The World Tomorrow was an exception to its 
general program, that the future held small chance of measurably 
reducing our needs, and that The World Tomorrow “should be 
supported by liberal, religious and pacifist elements or else if such 
contributions are not forthcoming, it should more directly ally itself 
with, the labor movement.” 

It has been one of the chief distinctions of The World Tomorrow 
that it approached all social questions, and not merely one of them, 
from a radical point of view. Its editors have conceived of it as 
a genuine voice of the labor movement; and how, still remaining an 
independent journal and not the official organ of any society or 
organization, it could more adequately serve the cause of labor, we 
have not been able to see. In only one respect could such a change 
of policy have become possible, and that was the abandonment, in 
our monthly discussions, of everything save strictly labor subjects; 
and to do that would have been to relinquish the very characteristic 
which we have deemed most distinctive and useful. 

With the Fund’s decision before us, and moved by a determina¬ 
tion not to run up costs without funds pledged to cover them, we 
felt that the only honorable course was immediate suspension. Re¬ 
duction of size, the only other alternative, would have produced, 
we believe, little more than a bulletin, which would be a duplication 
of already existing material and would entail overhead expense in¬ 
commensurate with results. 

And so our administration of The World Tomorrow comes to 
an end. It would not be just to the thousands of friends of the 
paper to close this regretful announcement without indulging in 
some expression, sentimental though it may appear, of the affection 
we have felt for this work and the many touching evidences of good 







will that have come across our desks. But life is change, and 
those today who hold up high standards for society can scarcely 
hope for easy onward progress. 

Anna Rochester. 

Devere Allen. 

To World Tomorrow Cooperators 

Y OU who have been the cooperators of The World Tomorrow, 
Inc., have had an especially close relationship to the paper. 
Without you, during the last three years, there would have been no 
World Tomorrow. 

Whether you have contributed $5 or $500, your sustaining good 
will has been the same. We have depended upon your help, and you 
have not failed us. Your letters have cheered us on. Your contribu¬ 
tion has often meant sacrifices for you. hot us it has meant the 
essentials of continued life.. 

Perhaps this one letter from one of you will best show what your 
share in the venture has been. 

“I enclose the check I promised last July. It is as hard to squeeze 
it out of my salary now as it would have been then and as it will 
be later on. But I give it with enthusiasm for the fine constructive 
work the editors of The World Tomorrow are doing. I do not 
know any other group of people who are fighting with such courage 
and sweetness against the confusion and apathy of our time. With¬ 
out bitterness or jeering, without wasting strength in berating 
things as they are, you build continually month after month a vision 
of tilings as they might be. Without sentimentality, or fanaticism, or 
idle, impractical dreaming, you face things with clear eyes and apply 
the finest skill in thinking and reasoning, and the noblest ideals that 
humanity has evolved to the task of solving the specific vexing prob¬ 
lems of society. 

U I have not said what I want to say. The thing that impresses 
me most about you is that you seem free from fear, rancor, anger. 
You keep fair, generous, calm, without loss of vigor." 

A sense of corporate modesty prevents us from sharing more of 
this letter ; but we have felt justified in quoting this much of it be¬ 
cause it expresses so aptly what have been the ideals of the stab ; 
and because it warrants a feeling of thankfulness for such an indi¬ 
cation that in some measure those ideals have been approximated. 

Grace Hutchins, Secretary, 

Kenneth E. Walser, Treasurer , 

The World Tomorrow, Inc. 

An Experiment in Cooperation 

ECAUSE the members of The World Tomorrow staff refused 
to accept office conventions peculiar to the present social order 
and have been practicing a more enlightened and efficient form oi man¬ 
agement in the shape of an office cooperative* we feel that our ex¬ 
periment will be of significance to World Tomorrow readers. About 
two years ago a complete reorganization of the workings of the office 
was brought about. No longer was there a business manager. The 
whole work of The World Tomorrow became a cooperative enter¬ 
prise, with each person a responsible worker, sharing definite respon¬ 
sibility for the collective task of die whole organization. The business 
executive, chosen from amongst ourselves, was, aside from her own 
special job of money raising, promotion, etc., entrusted with interview¬ 
ing new help when it was considered necessary to have such, giving 
advice on the things wMch came up during the day and for which it 
was not considered necessary to call a special meeting. Meetings of 
The World Tomorrow staff were held regularly twice a mouth and 
oftener, even whenever one person felt it to be of vital importance. 
Discussion of editorial matters, as well as business problems, was a 
part of our program. In January the budget was discussed, raises 
in wages considered and the business executive elected. Holidays 
were decided on by die body. Each person was entitled to a sum¬ 
mer vacation of three weeks* spring holiday of two days. May Da>, 
and most of the legal holidays. Perfect freedom in criticizing both 
editorial and business policy was enjoyed by each individual. 


All this came about by a gradual recognition of our needs and a 
sincere desire on the part of all concerned to put into practice now, 
as far as possible, the principles for which The World Tomorrow* 
stood. The fact that here have been mingled Negro and white on 
an equal basis, the fact that the various kinds of work which went 
toward making The World Tomorrow have not been superior nor 
inferior one to the other, the fact that our scale of wages made it 
possible for all of us to study, the fact that this plan of cooperation 
originated from amongst ourselves and was not handed down by the 
editors—all this would seem to prove that our experiment bas^ been 
one on which the interested followers of The World Tomorrow 
would look with approval and appreciation. 

Ada Lichtenstein, Grace Lumpkin, Jeannette Randolph, 
Mollie Rosen, Mary Schneider, Esther T. Shemitz. 

A Resolution by tbe Board of Directors 

E SOLVED, that the Board of Directors of The World To¬ 
morrow, Inc., at this crisis in the affairs of the magazine, 
express its hearty and enthusiastic appreciation of the brilliant work 
of the editors, the business manager and the staff in carrying 
the magazine to a new high level of excellence in the face of 
extreme difficulties. 

Under the present management the quality of the magazine lias 
been improved so that it has not only won a wider recognition in 
the magazine world as evidenced by increased citations from it, but 
it has also gained a more loyal support from its readers, the number 
of subscribers having steadily increased and the number of cooper¬ 
ators having grown by 50 per cent in two years. Not least in this 
achievement is the fine spirit of teamwork which has been developed 
in- the whole staff which has made the enterprise a living demonstra¬ 
tion of that philosophy of life which the magazine has been advocating. 

In view of this record the Board of Directors would record its 
profound regret that the members of the staff feel that they can 
no longer surmount the financial obstacles which stand in the way 
of their continued work and it extends its sincere thanks to them 
for the gallant service they have rendered. 

Tbe ^A^orld Tomorrow Will Go On 

A LTHOUGH we are forced at present to give our readers a 
vacation, The World Tomorrow is not dying. Publication 
will be resumed in October with Kirby Page as Editor and Devere 
Allen as Executive and Literary Editor. Anna Rochester will con¬ 
tinue her connection with the paper as a Contributing Editor. The 
financial problem is not yet fully solved, but some substantial pledges 
have been received and in the breathing space given to us by suspend¬ 
ing publication now, we expect to gain new support and accumulate 
strength to push our circulation vigorously in the fall. 

Kirby Page, the new Editor, is a former Contributing Editor of 
The World Tomorrow and is known around the world by his 
books on war and industrial problems, one or more of-which have 
been translated and published in France, Germany, Holland, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Bulgaria, India, China and Japan. Mahatma Gandhi 
was so impressed with Mr. Page’s War , Its Causes , Consequences 
and Cure , that he published almost the whole of it in Young India 
with editorial comments of his own. During the past eight years 
Mr. Page has traveled more than 125,000 miles, crossing the ocean 
twelve times and speaking especially to student audiences. With 
this background of study and experience, and his wide connections 
in religious circles, he brings to The World Tomorrow new possi¬ 
bilities of extended influence and growth. 

The topical plan of numbers centered on special subjects will be 
continued and the range of subjects dealt with will be much the 
same as in the past. 

The next issue, as stated, will be the October number, and pres¬ 
ent subscriptions will be automatically extended for five months 
from the time of their expiration. 

John Nevin Sayre, President , 

The World Tomorrow, Inc. 



Communications may be addressed , through the summer, to The World Tomorrow, 104 East gth Street, New York City 
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EDITORIAL 

T HE BRITISH LABOR STRIKE is ended! So 
shout the headlines as this issue of The Christian 
Century is going to press. Only the barest facts are 
at hand, but they seem to indicate that neither side has 
gained a victory. However, the fear that the outcome 

would mean the utter crushing 
Britain’s Great Strike of labor unionism in Britain 
Comes to an End ^ as now been dispelled. A 

general strike is probably a 
mistake, unless labor intends revolution. And British labor 
did not intend revolution. But when Mr. Baldwin adopted 
the strategem of stating the issue in terms of the govern¬ 
ment versus an “alternative government,” and declared that 
there would be no negotiations with the miners until the 
trades’ union congress called off the sympathetic strike, he 
put the strikers in a position where they could not succeed 
save by overthrowing the government. This solidified the 
entire patriotism of the country, outside the labor organiza¬ 
tions, and made a fight to the finish unthinkable. The end 


of the general strike now reestablishes the status quo as of 
May 1, with the demands of the miners still unsatisfied. 
There is this advantage, however, on the side of the miners: 
the government has agreed to continue “for a reasonable 
period” the subsidy which it shut off on May 1. Negotia¬ 
tions on the miners’ wages will be resumed, and there are 
grounds to believe that the whole coal industry will be revo¬ 
lutionized in a fashion that will involve some significant con¬ 
cessions to the socialistic demand for the nationalization of 
the mines. It is difficult to see how the industry can stand 
the burden of operators’ profits and absentee owners’ royal¬ 
ties, and provide decent wages for the miners without im¬ 
posing an unconscionable cost upon the consumer. Mr. Bald¬ 
win’s government will be slow to yield a point to Mr. Ram¬ 
say MacDonald’s claim that the capitalistic principle has 
completely broken down in the coal industry, but it seems 
inevitable that such yielding must be done, if not by Mr. 
Baldwin’s government, then by another which will inevitably 
displace his. Meanwhile the whole world takes off its hat 
to the British people whose self-restraint and common sense 
have enabled them to pull gracefully through an ordeal 
which in almost any other country would have issued in ir¬ 
remediable catastrophe. 

Prohibition Subcommittee 
Would Put Teeth in Law 

IGHTEEN DAYS of wet and dry evidence and argu¬ 
ment before the special subcommittee in Washington 
came to an end last week with the announcement of the re¬ 
port which the subcommittee will take back to the senate 
judiciary committee. The report asks for no weakening of 
the law, but for a strengthening of its enforcement. This 
is the way the subcommittee responds to the statement of 
General Andrews, head of prohibition enforcement, that he 
wanted teeth put in the law. The report takes the form of 
an approval of a carefully drawn bill which the judiciary 
committee is asked to present to the senate for favorable 
action. It extends the right of search and seizure farther 
than has yet been done by any enforcement legislation. The 
new bill makes it a crime to remove the denaturants from 
any denatured alcohol or denatured rum, or to redistill such 
denatured alcohol or rum for beverage purposes, and fixes 
a high penalty in imprisonment and fine for violation. Se¬ 
vere penalties are also provided for counterfeiting with- 
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drawal permits or physicians’ prescriptions for liquor. More 
stringent provision is made for seizure of vehicles used in 
violations of the prohibition law. United States vessels can 
be searched anywhere on the high seas, and any vessels 
undertaking to smuggle liquor into this country can be 
seized (subject to treaty stipulations in the case of foreign 
vessels) if this bill becomes law. The bill will be debated 
at length, no doubt, before the judiciary committee, and it is 
not expected that it will come before the senate before next 
winter. The riet effect in public opinion of the long in¬ 
vestigation is, as we sense it, no advantage to the wet cause. 
The sensational showing promised by the liquor interests 
did not materialize, and the insincerity of their claim that 
legalized wine and beer would satisfy the craving for hard 
liquor and cause its repression has been exposed beyond 
question. Now that the investigation is over, our chief 
regret is that Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler did not himself go 
on the stand and set at rest the suspicions and charges 
against the anti-saloon league which his failure to do so has 
made possible. The league’s methods, its money affairs and 
the sources of its income should be the common property 
of the public, and Mr. Wheeler’s testimony would, we can¬ 
not doubt, have put to rout the critics. He should have 
voluteered to give it. 

Defense Day— 

R. I. P. 

ROM WASHINGTON comes news that there will be 
no defense day this year. The newspapers break the 
tidings in ways to accord with their previous editorial atti¬ 
tude. But the fact seems to be that President Coolidge has 
come to the conclusion that defense tests are a dubious po¬ 
litical asset, and so has killed them. The official announce¬ 
ment says that the war department has decided the matter. 
The war department decided it at the precise moment when 
Mr. Coolidge told Mr. Davis that before holding any more 
national mobilizations he should go to congress for authori¬ 
zation. Mr. Davis would no more take a proposal of that 
kind before congress than he would take a proposal to ad¬ 
vance all second lieutenants to the grade of full general, as 
Mr. Coolidge knew. So goose-step day died the death. The 
war department hints that, failing a yearly mobilization, it 
would be satisfied with a quadrennial affair. But the 
chances are that, now that the President has opened the 
road to congress for the yearly event, it will be kept open 
for all other proposals of a similar nature. What good the 
war department extracted from the widespread resentment 
evoked within this country and the widespread suspicion 
aroused without by the defense tests it is impossible to con¬ 
jecture. It is the part of wisdom to write the whole un¬ 
happy idea off, now that it has been abandoned. But it is 
also the part of wisdom for the peace-minded citizenship of 
this country to keep in mind that defense day was merely a 
symptom of the purpose of the war establishment to en¬ 
trench the military idea in popular emotion and habit. Apart 
from this its psychological aspect there was little or no 
significance in it for national defense. Another s y mptom 
of the same purpose is the use of the schools for military 
drill. Having defeated the purpose of the war department 


with respect to defense day, let peace lovers now turn in 
with a will and uproot every vestige of compulsory military 
training which exists outside the regular military insti¬ 
tutions. 

Chicago’s Crime 
Situation 

HE HOMICIDE RATE in Chicago is attracting world 
attention. One of the daily newspapers has displayed 
for the past week, in the show-window of its publishing 
plant, the portable machine gun which has become the ac¬ 
cepted model for assassins. Two special juries and various 
special counsel are investigating, trying to uncover the cause 
of the present orgy of killing. There seems to be little 
question as to the cause of the situation. Politicians have 
been using beer-gang leaders as their henchmen, with the 
result that men involved in beer-gang disputes have proved 
themselves virtually immune from legal punishment. The 
sheriff of the county and the warden of the county jail have 
just had their sentences confirmed by the federal courts for 
conspiring to release from custody beer gangsters who fell 
afoul of the federal authorities. As to this general situa¬ 
tion, there seems to be general agreement. But no one seri¬ 
ously believes that either of the present investigations will 
name specific politicians as being compromised, or that, 
after the flurry caused by the murder of an assistant prose¬ 
cuting attorney—caught in company with a beer gangster 
whom he had recently prosecuted for murder and with sev¬ 
eral other figures of the half-world—there: will be any no¬ 
ticeable change in conditions. It is significant that the only 
description of the situation which has been reasonably can¬ 
did or complete has appeared in a paper outside Chicago, the 
New York World. In a series of articles this newspaper 
has shown the readiness with which the law in Chicago de¬ 
tects and deals with offenders outside the beer gangs. It 
also shows that, in the cases of the nearly one hundred gang¬ 
sters who have murdered each other during the past two 
and a half years, not a man has been hanged. In fact, only 
three convictions of any kind have been secured in connec¬ 
tion with these crimes. Some of these killings have taken 
place in the very presence of the police! 

The Influence of Prizes 
On Literature 

E ADD OUR BIT to the gratuitous advertising 
which Mr. Sinclair Lewis is receiving for having re¬ 
fused to accept the thousand-dollar Pulitzer prize for his 
novel “Arrowsmith.” The chief value of this prize is not 
the cash but the publicity and its beneficial effect upon the 
reputation of the novelist and upon the sale of his subse¬ 
quent works. As the refusing of a prize is a better news- 
story than the acceptance of it, and as the refusal suggests 
the presumption that the author is above the level of the 
prize while the award and its acceptance merely imply that 
he is up to it, it would appear that Mr. Lewis’s unusual act 
has not been, in the long run, prejudicial to his interests. 
We are far from suggesting that these considerations car¬ 
ried weight with him, or that his motive was other than that 
which he expressed. The conditions of the Pulitzer award 
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appear to place a premium on the acceptance and promulga¬ 
tion of the conventional and standardized code of social 
practice and to give scant recognition to the possible values 
of either artistic technique in novel-writing or the spirit of 
adventure into new fields of social or economic theory. It 
is a safe guess, for example, that neither Mr. Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell nor Mr. Kirby Page nor Mr. Upton Sinclair, if the first 
two should enter and the last should continue in the field 
of fiction, would ever get a Pulitzer prize, no matter how 
well they might do the things that they would undertake to 
do. They are all heretics, in different directions, and the 
prize is for plausible conformists. Literary prizes in gen¬ 
eral, says Mr. Lewis, tend to erect into authoritative stand¬ 
ards those literary or social opinions which happen to be 
held by the founder of the prize, and thus act as deterrents 
upon creative energy of non-conforming types. And he is 
undoubtedly right about this. They do. If there are desir¬ 
able prizes, many writers, especially those of unestablished 
reputation and those who are not yet sure of an audience, 
will try to write the sort of things that they think will pro¬ 
duce a favorable impression on the juries, as college orators 
study the winning 'orations of former contests and try to 
produce the kind of eloquence which has heretofore won the 
. favor of the judges. And yet it scarcely seems worth while 
to single out literary prizes for special condemnation in this 
respect, for, insofar as they have this unfortunate tendency, 
it is a quality which they share with institutions and estab¬ 
lishments of every kind. Churches and schools, colleges 
and clubs, afternoon teas and bohemian groups, political 
parties and government itself, all bring pressure to bear 
upon variant individuals to force them into conformity. 
Even the business of publishing books and the custom of 
paying royalties to authors are forces which suggest to- 
writers the advisability of conforming to the current stand- 
ards of public taste. The publication of lists of “best sell¬ 
ers is a sort of prize-award, and we have never heard that 
Mr. Lewis objected to receiving such recognition. 

Young Mr. Roosevelt 
In the Open 

TUST ABOUT THE TIME that Mr. William H. Ander- 
** son has the world well told that if the anti-saloon 
league in New York had been left in proper hands that 
glorious dry, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Junior, would 
now be governor, along comes the colonel himself and spills 
the beans. Young Mr. Roosevelt, it will be remembered, 
was the republican candidate for governor in the last New 
York state election. His opponent was Mr. Alfred E. Smith. 
Mr. Smith is an avowed wet, and a lot of other things to 
boot, all of which combine to make him a political bogey 
man to shake before the eyes of the hundred per cent dry 
protestant nordics of the country. Mr. Roosevelt ran with 
the endorsement of the anti-saloon league. While the cam- 
paign was on, he was paraded—for the edification of the 
dl 7 s as one hope of prohibition in the empire state. 

Be it said to the credit of young Mr. Roosevelt that he never 
exactly presented himself in that light, but he at least did 
nothing to interfere with such presentation as was made. 
Mr. Anderson claims, vociferously, that if he had been 
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running things young Mr. Roosevelt would have been 
elected. The “ifs” of politics are interesting. But Mr. 
Anderson’s “if” is hardly as interesting as the “if” of young 
Mi. Roosevelt himself. Coming back from his hunting trip 
in the highlands of Asia, and hoping to pick up his political 
career where he dropped it, Mr. Roosevelt begins by telling 
a New York audience that if he were in congress he would 
vote for the modification or repeal of the Volstead act. So 
the drys of New York can begin to look for another plumed 
knight. 


What Is Disturbing the 
Methodists? 

HE SUGGESTION that anything is disturbing the 
Methodists will he ridiculed by most of them. More 
than any of the other big denominations, the Metho¬ 
dists turn a peaceful aspect to the outer world. Two years 
ago the northern branch of the church—which is the portion 
with which this editorial has principally to deal—thought 
that it felt the first tremors of an uprising against the estab¬ 
lished denominational order, but the incipient pastor’s move¬ 
ment, as it was called, has practically disappeared. Ask 
almost any Methodigt what troubles the mind of his church 
today and he will answer in one of two ways. He will 
either deny that Methodism has any troubles, or he will 
talk of the grave situation produced by a falling off in the 
revenue of the benevolent departments. A reading of the 
denominational press, or a listening to the denominational 
leadership, leads to the same result. When these point out 
to the Methodists of the present their failings they em¬ 
phasize in almost every instance the failure to reach the 
financial goals which the support of the church program 
demands. 

It is the Methodist boast that the church has not been af¬ 
fected with the disputings over doctrinal matters which have 
plagued the other portions of the American household of 
faith. Partly, this has been claimed as a boon from Metho¬ 
dist heredity, and partly as a result of the wise administra¬ 
tion by the successive generations of Methodist bishops. 
Methodist heredity has undoubtedly played its part, for 
John Wesley was one of the most catholic-minded religious 
innovators who ever lived. The thing which John Wesley 
established, it must always be borne in mind, was not a 
church but a society, or rather a series of societies. Wesley 
had been dead a quarter of a century before the Methodist 
preachers in England took to themselves the title of ‘rev¬ 
erend.’ Naturally, creed had no place in such informal 
bodies. The religious societies which came into being under 
Wesley’s magic touch made just one demand of their 
members—a desire to be saved from their sins. The thing 
which they sought was righteous living on the part of 
their members. Purgings of the membership rods were 
frequent during the early days, but these took place always 
on grounds of lapses in conduct, and never on charges of 
doctrinal heresy. Increasingly as the years passed it be¬ 
came Wesley’s boast that he had founded the first religious 
body in history which made absolutely no doctrinal de- 
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mands of its followers, and this breadth of. sympathy 
showed itself in the monthly night which he set aside for the 
instruction of the Methodists in the spiritual achievements 
of the saints of other communions; in his recognition of 
the noble minds of the pagan world as those who “would 
come from the east and west" and sit down with Abraham 
in the kingdom; and in the biographies of Roman Catholics 
and at least one Unitarian, which he wrote and published 
for the edification of his followers. Equally was. this 
breadth shown in Wesley’s approval of the growing influ¬ 
ence of Adam Clarke, who became and remains, in a way, 
the “standard” Methodist commentator. Yet Darke did 
not hesitate to call certain passages in the Bible glosses, and 
refused to accept the- doctrine of the eternal unship of 
Jesus. Wesley himself, for that matter, called certain of 
the psalms unfit for use by any Christian congregation, and 
said that the writers of the genealogies in the first and third 
gospels had evidently contradicted themselves by relying 
on mistaken Jewish documents. The theological stand¬ 
patter who tries to bolster his case by appealing to Metho- 
dist origins has a bad time of it 

The influence of the bishops in preserving the Metho¬ 
dists from theological difficulties has been more obvious. 
The Methodist bishop has taken the historic, interest of his 
church in experimental religion and used it as a . mental 
justification for his own natural interest in keeping the 
wheels of a huge denominational machine properly moving. 
The theory has been that there was little or no connection 
between saving souls and living a holy life, and discussion 
of the nature of religious authority or of the points which 
have become focal for the fundamentalists in other camps. 
To paraphrase die old Wesley slogan, a minister could be 
what he pleased theologically; so long as his work pros¬ 
pered, and his church was not disturbed, he would be given 
perfect freedom. The only time at which the bishops have 
appeared to act on theological grounds has been when they 
have interfered, as they undoubtedly have, to keep men of 
pronounced premilienial views from places of importance 
in the denomination. But the cause of interference with 
the premillenialists has not been the theological basis, of 
that pessimistic aberration—that has been the rationaliza¬ 
tion which has come later—but rather the very practical con¬ 
sideration that premillenialism in the pulpit m five cases out 
of six results in a row in the congregation, and a consequent 
slowing of the denominational wheels. 

If insight is desired into the relation of the bishops to the 
theological issue in Methodism, a study of the celebrated 
case of Professor Hinkley G. Mitchell is recommended. 
Professor Mitchell was teacher of Hebrew in the school of 
theology of Boston university. He was a “higher critic” of 
what would now be called a mild type. By the law of the 
church as it then stood the bishops had to approve the elec¬ 
tion of all professors in regular Methodist theological semi¬ 
naries. Professor Mitchell, in common with other teachers 
at Boston, came up for this approval every five, years. 
After agitation had started within the church, the bishops, 
in renewing their approval for one five-year term, warned 
the teacher to express his ideas in such a way as to excite 
no more trouble. But when the disturbance continued, the 
bishops dealt with it by the simple expedient of refusing to 


approve Professor Mitchell’s next reelection. This was, in 
effect, to brand him as a heretic. But there was no way by 
which the professor could secure a heresy trial. His con¬ 
ference refused to make formal charges, although it passed 
a resolution of general condemnation—for which it was 
later rebuked by the general conference. The bishops 
would initiate no such action. But they had found the 
way, by which he could be eliminated from a position 
of leadership in the denomination without forcing the de¬ 
nomination to face the doctrinal issues supposedly involved. 

So the teacher was finally driven into the faculty of a Uni¬ 
versal^ college without ever being granted that open and 
fair trial which common justice required he should have 
been given. The incident is immensely revealing as indi¬ 
cating why, with bishops about, there has been so little 

doctrinal uproar in Methodism. . . . 

This preoccupation of the bishops with denominational 
peace and efficiency makes it extremely unlikely that there 
will be any great disturbance over theological issues in the 
church Yet there is considerable restlessness m this respect, 
as any one at all acquainted with inside conditions can 
clearlv discern. This uneasiness owes its presence to the 
percolation of liberal theological ideas into the second and 
third grades of the Methodist ministry. Grades in the 
Methodist ministry are actual, not technical. There is an 
upper grade, consisting of the bishops, secretaries, other 
men in “detached service,” and the men who serve the 
“bjcr” churches. Men in this grade have practical liberty ot 
action. They have a hand in the making of their appoint¬ 
ments, if they do not entirely arrange them, and some of 
them are now even making long-term agreements with 
churches, thus showing their independence of the rtmer- 

“Tmiddle grade of men in average positions and a lower 
grade in the churches with slimmest financial resources- 
almost four thousand men are “supplies”—make up the bu * 
of the Methodist ministry. The results of the historical 
study of die Bible have been a commonplace among men in 
the first grade for years. So long as these ideas have been 
confined there, little stir has been caused. But now they are 
beginning to reach through to the other g^es-the real 
itinerancy. In part, this has been caused by the better 
educational preparation of many men m these grades. 
Formerly there were but few rural Methodist preachers 
with college or seminary training. Now there are five 
thousand such trained country preachers. Moreover, there 
has been an increasingly liberal tone m the denomina¬ 
tion’s Sunday school literature, which in this r «P ect 15 
far in advance of all other churches, except, perhaps, the 
Congregational. But the chief cause of the theological fer¬ 
ment has been the five-year course of study which ministers 
who are not graduates of college and theological seminary 
must take. In this course, every Methodist preacher has 
bean exposed to minds like A. S. Peake. Walter Eaustto- 
busch, Harry F. Ward, and Hams Franklin Rail. This 
may not be radicalism, but it is a long way from tradi¬ 
tionalism. i . , , 

It was not to be expected that men with the limited educa¬ 
tional background of many in the Methodist ministry— 
there are still 3,500 whose education has not passed the 
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child in a new community would find few guide-posts here in 
the way of evaluation of existing efforts. There are, how¬ 
ever, fascinating clues and bits of information as to develop¬ 
ments throughout the country. 

Helen Glenn Tyson.. 

FRESH AIR AND-VENTILATION, by C.-E. A. Winslow. Dutton. 

182 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

A SUMMARY in simple form, for the use of those of us 
who are neither physicians nor health officers nor engineers, 
of the findings of the New York State Commission on Ventila¬ 
tion (see The Survey, Dec. 15, 1922). A revolutionary and 
useful body of fact. 

HEALTH THROUGH PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DI¬ 
SEASE. by Thomas D. Wood and Hugh Grant Rowell, World Book 

Co. 122 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey . 

THE IMPORTANCE of the School Health Program is 
more keenly appreciated than ever before, not only by the pro¬ 
fessions involved but also by the general public. This book pre¬ 
sents the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases as 
a basic factor in this program. The successful control of 
these diseases demand not only skilled medical and nursing 
service in the public schools but also the cooperation of school 
administrators, teachers and parents. The specific obligation of 
each person concerned is clearly stated; standard forms and 
blanks are suggested for the use of school authorities. Each 
of the common contagious diseases of school children is given 
brief consideration with a statement as to the nature of the 
disease, its cause, mode of transmission, and methods of control. 
There is a separate chapter on the diseases of the skin and the 
mucous membranes* This should prove a convenient and useful 
reference book for teachers and school officials. The definite¬ 
ness with which administrative procedure are set forth will make 
it useful to school physicians and nurses. C.T. 

EARS AND THE HAN, by Annette W. Peck, Estelle E. Samuelson, 
and Ann Lehman. P. A. Davis Company , Philadclph mj, Pa. 217 pp. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE sub-title of this volume, “Studies in Social Work for the 
Deafened,” indicates the field of practical information which it 
covers. As the authors insist, the “deafened,” persons who have 
lost their ability to hear, must be carefully distinguished from 
the “deaf,” those who never have heard, and who therefore must 
be taught to speak as well as to make their other senses serve 
them instead of hearing. The advice in this book is given in 
simple readable form; it includes the psychological aspects of 
loss of hearing; the use of hearing devices, and of lip-reading; 
the special problem of vocation, education, recreation and other 
relationships which must be faced by the deafened and their 
friends; and a brief statement of some of the preventable types 
of deafness, of tbc right of the deafened to marry, with a num¬ 
ber of interesting case stories. M.R. 


LIGHT AND HEALTH, by M. Luckiesh and A. J. Pacini . Williams 
& Wilkins' Co. 298 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE subject of light has acquired a new interest during the 
past few vears since it has been shown that animals, especially 
during this period of rapid growth, are dependent upon sunlight 
for normal development. The authors of this book have at- 
tempted to sort out a sufficient amount of data which in their 
judgment is acceptable for presenting a picture of the relation¬ 
ship of radiation to life and health.” The term light is used 
in its extended sense to include various forms of radiant energy 
and radiation. There are chapters on the relation of light to 
life in general, and several on its relation to the various organs 
in the body; to the glands, to the skeleton, to the muscles, to the 
nerves, to the viscera, and to the special organs. The book con¬ 
cludes with a chapter on the psychological effect of the various 
colors, and of day and night, and a consideration of the best 
methods of providing artificial illumination so as to avoid eye 


strain and fatigue. As the authors state in the preface, the sub¬ 
ject matter often borders on the unknown, and it must have 
been difficult in many instances to decide what data to accept or 
to reject. In the main, critical judgment has been displayed 
and careful selection has been made from the voluminous litera¬ 
ture on this subject. If any criticism can be made, it is per¬ 
haps in the relationship which is supposed to exist between light 
and the glands of internal secretion. No doubt such a relation¬ 
ship exists, but the scientific data on this aspect of the subject are 
at present so scanty as to make it unwise to delve too deeply into 
the future. This volume will prove of interest to hygienists, 
physicians and physiologists, and parts of it may even be of 
interest to the general reader. The subject matter is clearly and 
interestingly presented, and contains helpful illustrations and 
charts. Alfred R Hess,, MIX 


REST WORKING, fry Gerald Stanley Lee. The Coordination Guild. 400 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. ^ 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF, by Louis Waldston, Reissue. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 171 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

SOURCE BOOK IN HEALTH AND PYSICAL EDUCATION, by 
Thomas D. Wood and Clifford L. Brownell, Macmillan Co. 590 pp. 
Price $2,50 postpaid of The Survey. ' _ „ - 

DISEASE PREVENTION, by H. H. Waite. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

667 pp. Price $4,50 postpaid of The Survey. 

PUBLIC HEALTH LAW. by James A , Tobey. 

304 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey, t 

THE MODERN HOSPITAL YEAR BOOK 1926. Modern Hospital Pub¬ 
lishing Co. 777 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Williams & Wilkins Co. 


International Affairs 

THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR, by John Bakeless. Viking 
Press. 318 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

BEFORE the catastrophe of 1914, year after year, soldiers, 
statesmen and publicists were giving the world fair notice 
that war was coming; the world smiled politely and did noth¬ 
ing. Here is the record of past prophecies that came true, and 
: c deadly parallels in the present. 


EUROPE AND THE EAST, by Norman Dwight Harris. Houghton 
Mifflin. 677 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

A RAPID SURVEY of the political relations of European 
powers and Asiatic peoples. 

AN AMERICAN PEACE POLICY, by Kirby Page. George HJ 
Doran Co. 94 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

AN ARGUMENT by a well-known religious leader for the 
World Court, the outlawry of war, a “new harmony peace 
program for America,” a League of Nations, and the assump¬ 
tion by America of a real share in the task of international 
organization. Ex-Justice John H. Clarke has provided a 
commendatory Foreword. 

THE POLITICAL AWAKENING OF THE EAST, by George 
Matthew Dutcher. The Abingdon Press. 372 pp. Price $2,00 post¬ 
paid of The Survey. 

A HISTORY PROFESSOR spent his sabbatical year 1921-2 
in the East and returning, lectured on Egypt, India, China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. The lectures grew into this book, 
which carries the story through 1924- Mildly liberal, well- 
informed, packed with facts, and always friendly in tone, Mr. 
Dutcher’s book is good sober introduction to the recent polit¬ 
ical history of the East. Like the elder school of historians, 
his eyes are focussed on governments. 

Industry 

WOMAN’S DILEMMA, by Alice Beal Parsons. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 311 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

HERE is the attempt of a feminist who loves and believes 
in homes to answer two of the most violently debated ques¬ 
tions of the day: should all women have jobs as a matter of 
course, as men do? If women all have work outside the horn'" 
what is to become of the home? Against a background ^ 
psychological and sociological training, Mrs. P^' 
the evidence as to whether difference in ** 
physical strength, mentality and ^ 
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the modern domestic routine as a full time job for a capable, 
well educated adult. Her chapters on the further reduction of 
housework by methods of industrial efficiency are hopeful and 
exciting reading for any man or woman wrestling with the 
work-job dilemma. Finally, Mrs. Parsons reaches the hearten¬ 
ing conclusion that if- she can have the satisfaction of congenial 
work and the human satisfaction of home and parenthood, 
woman will no longer go “carrying her sex like a burden on 
her shoulders. . . . Given the opportunity to develop fully, 

she will be a better mother, a more satisfying object of love, 
a more useful member of society.” B.A. 

COMBINATION IN THE AMERICAN BREAD-BAKING INDUS¬ 
TRY, by Carl L. Alsberg. Stanford University Press. 148 pp. 

Price, cloth, $2.00, paper, $1.50 pospaid of The Survey. 

HOW “the staff of life” became the object of “mass produc¬ 
tion” and how such vast mergers as the Ward, General and 
Continental bakeries were effected is here told by a former 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Mr. Alsberg looks at this business development from 
the point of view of the investor, the wheat farmer, the miller 
and, finally, of the public. 

MAINSPRINGS OF MEN, by Whiting Williams. Chas. Scribner's 

Sons. 313 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

AMONG our ambassadors of industry, Whiting Williams takes 
first rank. Across the boundaries of class and nationality, he 
succeeds in making us see the other fellow as he really is and 
feels and has his being. This is the most useful of the author's 
books because it brings together for students the quintessence of 
the intimate knowledge he has gained in his many vocational 
disguises of those motivations that are common to all men yet 
express themselves in an ever surprising variety of reactions. 
In simple language which everyone can understand and with a 
multitude of good stories he discusses these “shop imponder¬ 
ables” which so constantly escape the economist—and too often 
also the efficiency expert. This is the first book, so far as we 
are aware, to emphasize the element of prestige in industrial 
relations in ways that make for its practical consideration in 
policies of management. Technically, the book is particularly 
suited to class-room uses. Key passages are printed in italics. 
Each chapter is followed by a collection of case problems and 
a well selected list of readings. B.L. 

ORGANISED LABOR AND THE LAW—«dth special reference to the 

Sherman and Clayton Acts, by Alpheus T. Miuaw* Durham University 

Press, 243 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Sttrzry. 

A LUCID and clear exposition of the status of labor organi¬ 
zations at law. The first part of necessity deals with the 
development of English labor law. This shows the character¬ 
istic difference between the two common law developments: in 
England early statutory definition of the rights of labor; in 
America, despite the bills of rights in the state and federal 
constitutions, the growth dependent almost entirely on judicial 
decisions. 

LYCURGUS OR THE FUTURE OF THE LAW, by E. S. P. 

Haynes. Dutton. 82 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THIS brief discussion of the possibilities for social betterment 
and more genuine individual freedom through legal reform is 
as thought-provoking and as beautifully written as the preced¬ 
ing books of the famous Today and Tomorrow Series of which 
it is the 0test volume. 

THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS, by Edgar L. Heermdnce. Harper. 

244 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THIS is a competent study of an encouraging improvement 
in trade practises and in the development of business codes. 
The author sees the growth of ethical standards in modern 
industry as part of the emergence of a new science of “social 
Mcs,” of which this development is a part. (See Ethics and 
'ss, by Richard C. Cabot, M.D., The Survey, April i, 
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LABOR RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY, by D. L. Hoopingarner. A. W. 
Shaw Co. 553 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

PERHAPS the most distinctive merit of Mr. Hoopingarner's 
new book is its consistently high-minded, generous and social 
outlook upon the problems of the worker in industry. A quality 
of wholesomeness and buoyancy pervades the study, so that while 
the book reflects no false optimism, it gives the reader a positive 
sense of accomplishment and promise in the handling of this 
problem. The book is presumably offered with a college audi¬ 
ence largely in mind, since it orients much material which is 
covered in courses in labor problems, in personal management, 
and in labor legislation. The point of view adopted is not that 
of the executive so much as it is that of the general student of 
industrial activities. Naturally, in a book covering so many 
specific topics, it would be surprising if every reader agreed com¬ 
pletely with all of the positions taken by the author. The pres¬ 
ent reviewer finds himself taking exception here and there to 
points made in the text; yet this detracts but little from the total 
point of view and information imparted. The author contends, 
for example, that profit-sharing is a “right” of employes. He 
also contends that there is an identity of interest among the 
different groups which are the parties to industry. He later 
substitutes for the word “identity” the word “community,” ap¬ 
parently with the assumption that the two are synonymous. It 
would seem that a realistic analysis would disclose a com¬ 
munity of interest which can be further enriched and made 
creative (in the sense in which Mary Follett has used this word) 
but that this constitutes an identity of interests seems a much 
harder truth to substantiate. Mr. Hoopingarner, in his effort 
to emphasize positive and affirmative tendencies, seems loath to 
admit the existence of fundamental conflicts in society. That 
such conflicts are inherent in human relations as well as in 
economic relationships and may be put to positive uses is not 
suggested. The teacher and student will find the case material 
at the back of the book a useful and unusual addition for instruc¬ 
tional purposes. Ordway Tead. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY, by Edward R. Pease 
International Publishers. 306 pp- Price $2,50 postpaid of The Survey. 
LETTERS TO JUDD, Upton Sinclair, Published by the Author , 
64 j pp. Price SI.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE CO OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ITALY, by E. A. Lloyd. Inter - 
national Publishers, 13€ pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM, by R. G. Hawtrcy. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 417 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

Education and Social Theory 

CONCERNING PARENTS, A Symposium on Present Day Parent¬ 
hood. New Republic. 284 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

“PERSONALLY,” says Dorothy Canfield Fisher in one of the 
many brief papers that make up this book, “I am delighted to 
see experts poking their noses into what formerly was not 
considered any of their business or anybody's business—th at 
is, the relation of parents to children.” And when the experts 
here represented have done with their poking, their testimony 
is seen to center mostly around Dr. Beatrice Hinkle's remark 
that “the chief difficulty in the care of little children in the 
home consists in the overwhelming effect of the parents' con¬ 
duct upon the child.” These fragmentary pieces selected from 
the program of the Child Study Association's conference in 
October, 1925, (see The Survey for Nov. 15, 1925) are easy 
reading and at least half-a-dozen of them ought to be read 
by a hundred thousand intelligent parents to whom the new 
hygiene of parent-child relationships is as unfamiliar today 
as was the modern physical health regime twenty years ago. 

MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN, in Relation to Rate o- 
Growth in Bodily Development, by Buford J. Johnson. Dutton. 149 
pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

A CAREFUL RECORD of five years of life of children in 
the City and Country School, New York. Although the records 
of individual children during the entire period of time are 
not numerous, and although the children under study consti¬ 
tute a selected group of normal and superior children, Mr. 
Johnson's studies merit careful consideration. 








ferences are held for consultation arid determination of 
policies and programs. 


Why Unite with the Fellowship? 


Men and women who are in agreement with the prin¬ 
ciples and activities of the Fellowship are invited to be¬ 
come members, for four reasons: 

1. In order to give strength to this international 
pacifist movement; 

2. To receive the inspiration and stimulus that comes 
from a sense of identification with kindred spirits in 
many lands; 

3 To receive (as a contributing member) the fol¬ 
lowing publications: The Fellowship magazine. World 
Events, Interracial Neivs Letter and at least six pam¬ 


phlets per year; 

4. To share in community, regional and national 
gatherings of the Fellowship, and to participate in 
thought* prayer and action for objectives of social jus¬ 
tice by pacifist means. 

For maintaining and extending the work of the Fel¬ 
lowship there is no fixed membership fee, but members 
give what they can contribute in money or personal 
effort, or both. It is expected that a minimum contri¬ 
bution of $2.00 a year, payable semi-annually if neces¬ 
sary, will be made. This amount secures the mailing to 
contributors of all publications. For students this con¬ 
tribution can he reduced to one dollar. No person 
should refrain from uniting with the Fellowship because 
of inability to assist financially. The essential bond o 
einrerp sharing of the Fellowships purpose. 


■ trvi nn i c 


For information write 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
2929 Broadway 
New York City 
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IF WAR IS SIN 


By Kirby Page 

D O THE CHURCHES mean business in their 
opposition to war ? I believe most emphatically 
that they do. A revolution in thought is now 
sweeping through the ranks of religious leaders. In 
countless conferences with ministers across the conti¬ 
nent, I have had occasion to contrast the prevailing 
trend in attitude toward war with the hysteria and pas¬ 
sion which continued long after the armistice had been 
signed. Testimony to this change of mind may be 
found in resolutions passed by various assemblies and 
conventions. It is obvious that not all the phrases found 
in ecclesiastical pronouncements may be taken at face 
value. Such resolutions are often passed hurriedly 
without ample discussion and frequently in the face of 
vigorous opposition. Moreover, the opinions of the 
delegates assembled are not always truly representative 
of church members in general; especially in that min¬ 
isters are usually in advance of laymen on such ques¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, these indictments of war are straws 
which indicate prevailing currents and are preludes to 
action. 

“War is sin.” This conviction has been expressed in 
scores of resolutions passed by religious assemblies and 
broadcast in various proclamations signed by eminent 
leaders of religious institutions. A generous assort¬ 
ment of these declarations may be found in Walter W. 
Van Kirk’s illuminating volume, “Religion Renounces 
War.” The commission on world peace of the general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, for ex¬ 
ample, says: “Our fundamental conviction is that war 
is sin. This is the logical conclusion which follows the 
pronouncements of the general conference, but its full 
import does not yet possess the mind of the church at 
large. We believe that war is sin because it involves 
(a) the slaughter of human beings, (b) violation of 
personality, (c) lying propaganda, (d) deliberate breed¬ 
ing of the spirit of hate, (e) vast destruction of prop¬ 
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erty, (f) it puts in the place of moral law the doctrine 
of military necessity, (g) it distorts the religion of 
Jesus into the religion of a war god.” 

The Lambeth conference of the Anglican commun¬ 
ion in 1930 declared: “We affirm that war as a method 
of settling international disputes is incompatible with 
the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The commission on international justice and>goodwill 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America issued a manifesto from which these words 
are taken: “The war-system of the nations is the out¬ 
standing evil of the present-day civilization. It is the 
most ominous anti-Christian phase of modern life.” 

That these emphatic pronouncements are warranted 
is apparent from an examination of the nature of mod¬ 
ern war. Much confusion may easily be avoided by re¬ 
membering that war is method . It is not an end, nor is 
it a spirit. War has ends in view and is waged in a 
certain spirit, but war is not noble objectives and it is 
not the spirit of courage and sacrifice. War is method, 
the method of military necessity. This method was 
vividly described in a 1934 Armistice day message 
signed by about 300 outstanding American churchman, 
including 60 bishops: “The time has come when or¬ 
ganized religion must proclaim that never again shall 
war be waged under the sanction of the church. . . . 
With the ruins of the last war piled high at its feet the 
church should solemnly declare herself the implacable 
enemy of war. . . . We have had in our generation an 
appalling revelation of the true nature of war. War is 
not what it was. When science added the airplane, the 
submarine and poison gas, warfare entered on a new 
stage. With the advent of poison gas and bacterio¬ 
logical germs it laid aside the last vestige of decency. 
War has always been bloody and brutal. It is now an 
atrocity. . . . Modern war is suicide. The sword is so 
sharp that a nation can cut not only the throats of its 
neighbors but its own throat also. Civilization itself 
is in jeopardy.” Thus say 60 bishops! No wonder 
therefore that Bishop Oldham sums the whole matter 
up in this vivid language: “No one has yet had the 
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temerity to dress him (Christ) in khaki and arm him 
with a bayonet or hand grenade. Such would be the 
ultimate blasphemy, and this is the final and unanswer¬ 
able argument. War is wrong not only because of its 
horrors but because it is the exact opposite of Christ’s 
way. . . . War is the antithesis of Christ’s method, is 
contrary to his will, is incompatible with his teaching 
and example. In short, war is sin—hateful to God and 
abhorrent to every Christian conscience. As with mur¬ 
der, rape, thievery, lying, the Christian must do every¬ 
thing in his power to wipe war off the face of the 
earth.” 

Therefore—what? Just what are the implications 
of the idea that war is sin? I suggest the following in¬ 
escapable deductions from this unassailable premise: 

1. The agencies of religious education should teach 
that since war is sin, no Christian may legitimately en¬ 
gage in it. The true believer has no more choice in the 
matter, if this premise is sound, than with regard to any 
other notorious sin. Deliberate sinning is not the privi¬ 
lege of a follower of Jesus Christ. Therefore the prac¬ 
tice of some church agencies in upholding the right of 
Christian conscience whether it carries a man into the 
trenches or into a prison cell should be abandoned. It 
would be just as consistent for the churches to say: sex¬ 
ual crime is sin, but we recognize the right of a Chris¬ 
tian to follow his conscience, even if .he indulges in sex¬ 
ual crime. Conscience is a reliable guide only when it is 
enlightened and sensitive. On that famous journey to 
Damascus, Saul of Tarsus was entirely conscientious in 
his purpose to kill Christians, but he nevertheless was 
engaged in a sinful mission. Murder that is committed 
conscientiously is still murder. If the war method is 
“the antithesis of Christ’s method and is contrary to his 
will,” the conclusion is utterly inescapable that no true 
Christian should ever use the method of war. 

2. If war is sin, no candidate for ordination to the 
ministry of the Christian church who professes a will¬ 
ingness to sanction war or to participate in it should be 
accepted as a minster of the Prince of Peace. Surely 
a notorious sinner should not be ordained! Wife-beat- 
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ing is a mild sin when contrasted with the sin of war. 
Yet no sane person would advocate the ordination of 
a man who acknowledges that conscientiously he inflicts 
physical violence upon his wife. 

3. If war is sin, official chaplains of religion should 
be withdrawn from this sinful business, and arrange¬ 
ments made for serving soldiers and sailors in non¬ 
official and non-sinful ways. If the war-system is the 
“outstanding evil of present-day civilization and the 
most ominous anti-Christian phase of modern life,” 
surely the churches should not be represented officially 
in this sinful system. The assertion is frequently made 
that a minister of Christ should be willing to go any¬ 
where that sinners are in need of redemption. Many a 
clergyman disposes of this question of the chaplaincy 
by saying that he would gladly preach in a saloon in 
order to save souls, and that acting as an army chaplain 
does not involve approval of war any more than preach¬ 
ing in a saloon carries with it approval of the liquor 
business. The analogy would be valid under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, but breaks down completely when the ac¬ 
tualities of the chaplaincy are understood. 

Let me put the matter this way: Should a clergyman, 
in order to preach in a saloon, be willing to put on the 
barkeeper’s apron, accept a salary from the owner of 
the saloon, and obey orders from the liquor dealer? 
Let the fact be emphasized that a military chaplain is 
an official part of the army, wears an army uniform, re¬ 
ceives his salary from the war department, and must 
obey orders of his superior officers. The message that 
a chaplain may proclaim to soldiers is subject to strict 
censorship from army officials. No chaplain would long 
be permitted to tell soldiers that war is sin and that they 
are sinners for engaging in it. If a chaplain in war-time 
should urge soldiers not to commit the sin of participat¬ 
ing in war he would be prosecuted for treason. A rig¬ 
orous pacifist who is known to regard war as sin would 
not be accepted as an army chaplain in peace-time. 

To the assertion that the war department would not 
permit unofficial representatives of the churches to 
serve soldiers, the rejoinder should be made that the 
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war department is subject to control by the civilian au¬ 
thorities and that in a democratic country citizens are 
responsible for public policies* If the churches refused 
resolutely to sanction war or to have their ministers 
serve as official chaplains, they could exert sufficient in¬ 
fluence to compel the army officials to permit access to 
soldiers by true representatives of the Prince of Peace* 
A clergyman cannot save sinners front hell by donning 
the dress of a saloon-keeper and by accepting remuner¬ 
ation from him and by obeying his orders* As a last re¬ 
sort, it is better to let a drunkard go to hell than for a 
minister to go to hell with him. But surely other ways 
of dealing with sinners are available ! 

4* If war is sin* young Christians should be taught 
that they must not take military training in high school 
or college* The reserve officers training corps is an or¬ 
ganic part of the war department. If the entire war 
system constitutes a method which is utterly anti-Chris¬ 
tian, it follows that the various parts of that system 
stand condemned* If “no one has yet had the temerity 
to dress Christ in khaki and arm him with a bayonet or 
hand grenade,” and if this “would be the ultimate blas¬ 
phemy,” with what consistency can one of his followers 
train himsel f for efficiency in human slaughter ? Let the 
fact be emphasized that the primary purpose of mili¬ 
tary training is training for war and by this central ob¬ 
jective the R. O, T* C must be tested* It is not enough 
for churches to tell students that they will stand by con¬ 
scientious objectors to military training* They must go 
further and declare that a true Christian must refuse 
to take instruction in killing other human beings, Mili¬ 
tary training in civilian institutions could quickly be 
abolished if the churches would consistently brand war 
as sin. 

5* If war is sin, the churches must advocate total dis¬ 
armament and must cease to place any reliance what¬ 
ever in armed preparedness against other nations. If 
“war is an atrocity” and therefore utterly irreconcilable 
with the way of Christ, then it is not enough to reduce 
armaments; they must be entirely abolished. The valid¬ 
ity of this conclusion cannot be overthrown by questions 
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concerning the desirability of disbanding all police 
forces within a nation. The war system and the police 
system are not truly, analogous, and the churches are 
not on record as holding the conviction that the police 
system is sin* It is the method of war, not that of re¬ 
straint or coercion, that is pronounced sin by many reli¬ 
gious assemblies* If that method really is sin, then it 
is not enough to say that one-third of this sinful System 
should be abolished and the other two-thirds retained. 
Complete abolition, not partial reduction, is the only 
Christian way of dealing with a sinful practice* 

6* If war is sin, the churches should demand a 
friendly and cooperative foreign policy on the part of 
their government* Such highly provocative acts as the 
way in which Japanese immigrants are excluded from 
the United States should be remedied by placing Japan 
on a quota basis along with all other nations* The 
practice of sending American troops into foreign coun¬ 
tries for the protection of American property and life 
should be abandoned. Our citizens should be warned 
that when they go abroad they must abide by the laws 
of other lands and run the risks inherent in living in 
another country. Instead of engendering suspicion, 
fear and enmity, as does a race of armaments, the 
churches should seek to create understanding, apprecia¬ 
tion, and good will among the nations* This procedure 
offers more security than can be achieved by armaments. 

7. If war is sin, the churches must seek to create pub¬ 
lic opinion in behalf of international agencies of justice 
as alternatives to armed hostilities* Modern science and 
industrialism have multiplied contacts of peoples to 
such an extent that occasions of controversy have in¬ 
creased enormously. Therefore it is a matter of life 
and death for civilization that pacific methods of set¬ 
tling international quarrels be strengthened* The 
League of Nations, the World Court, and the Interna¬ 
tional Labor organization constitute steps in the direc¬ 
tion of an international peace system and should there¬ 
fore receive the support of religious people. It should 
be a source of shame to American Christians that their 
government has done relatively so little to strengthen 
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these international agencies of justice. 

8. If war is sin, the churches should seek to trans¬ 
form the economic and political systems out of which 
war emerges. The League of Nations is now tragically 
weak and inadequate because the governments which 
compose it, and those which are outside its membership, 
are following policies which make the maintenance of 
peace difficult or impossible. The inherent weakness of 
the league becomes apparent when the fact is recalled 
that it is dominated by fascist Italy, imperialist Britain, 
and militarist France, with Hitlerite Germany and im¬ 
perialist Japan exercising enormous influence in its de¬ 
cisions. So long as nationalism and capitalism continue 
to spawn imperialism and militarism, the maintenance 
of world peace can remain nothing more than tem¬ 
porary truce between vast conflagrations. Surely it is 
obvious, therefore, that an inescapable implication of 
the doctrine that war is sin is that the churches must de¬ 
vote themselves resolutely and courageously to the task 
of transforming radically nationalism and capitalism. 
Then, and only then, can the League of Nations be¬ 
come an adequate agency of peace and justice among 
the peoples of the earth. 

If war is sin, and if the churches act as if war is sin, 
a revolution in thought will be accompanied by a revo¬ 
lution in policy with regard to economic and political 
systems. It seems to me therefore that no aspect of the 
life of the churches is more important than the task of 
educating Christians to take it for granted that war is 
sin and to conduct themselves accordingly. If the 
churches can disentangle themselves from the war 
system, they will then be in a position to exert terrific 
pressure to keep governments out of war. 

The charge is frequently made that pacifists who de¬ 
sire the churches to break completely with the war 
system, even to the extent of withdrawing official army 
chaplains, are themselves inconsistent if they continue 
to pay taxes to a government which is committed to 
armed preparedness. Arguments of this character are 
so often used to obscure the duty of the churches in re¬ 
lation to war that it is imperative that we come to grips 


with this charge. My own position can be stated briefly. 
I pay taxes because I am not an anarchist. If govern¬ 
ment is to be maintained, it must be supported by taxa¬ 
tion. If a Christian refuses to pay taxes to a govern¬ 
ment which follows anti-Christian practices he will be 
compelled to refrain from supporting government until 
a perfect state is ushered in, because it is obvious that 
all existing governments fall far short of the Christian 
standard. 

Adherence to the policy of armed preparedness is 
only one of many practices now being followed by the 
government of the United States to which true Chris¬ 
tians must be opposed. Shall they therefore refuse to 
pay taxes? If they do pay they become indirectly in¬ 
volved in the evil practices of government. About this 
there can be no question. But it must be obvious to any 
thoughtful person that it is impossible to dwell in a 
pagan community without being involved indirectly in 
its evil deeds. When a nation is at war, an individual 
who raises potatoes which are consumed by soldiers be¬ 
comes a party to the war. But surely there is a vast dif¬ 
ference between producing food and running a bayonet 
through a fellow man. This is another way of emphasiz¬ 
ing the wide gulf between direct and indirect responsi¬ 
bility. To pay taxes and protest against the money 
being used for war purposes is not the same in principle 
or in fact as to take up weapons of battle. 

The impossibility of the churches disentangling 
themselves completely from the sins of a nationalistic 
and capitalistic society does not excuse them from ex¬ 
tricating themselves as far as possible from the coils 
of the war system. Surely it is within their power to 
refuse to sanction the war method and to refrain from 
direct participation in armed conflict. 

More than a dozen years have now passed since Gen¬ 
eral Bliss said bluntly: “The responsibility for another 
war is entirely upon the professing Christians of the 
United States. If another war like the last one should 
come, they will be responsible for every drop of blood 
that will be shed and every dollar wastefully expended.” 
The churches have sufficient power to make it impos- 
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sible for the government to wage war. The least, there¬ 
fore, that they can do is to renounce war as sin and to 
act continuously upon the assumption that no Christian 
can consistently engage in it for any purpose whatso¬ 
ever. 


□ □ □ 

THE FELLOWSHIP 
OF RECONCILIATION 

T HE need for a powerful and resolute fellowship 
of religious pacifists in the various countries of 
the eartli grows more urgent. Rumors of war 
and wide-spread preparations for armed conflict warn 
us that there are terrifying possibilities of another world 
conflagration. The danger of class war likewise be¬ 
comes steadily more ominous. Reactionary vested in¬ 
terests, through ruthless exploitation of the workers, 
are increasing the provocation to civil war, while violent 
revolutionists are urging the proletariat to rally around 
the banner of armed seizure of power. The exploita¬ 
tion of racial minorities continues, with growing bitter¬ 
ness, ploughing up fresh soil for the seeds of violence. 
War is not inevitable but it will come unless a deter¬ 
mined, prompt and major effort is made to avert it. 

In such an hour it is imperative that men and women 
who because of their faith in non-violent methods, have 
unqualifiedly repudiated the war-method and determined 
not to sanction or to participate in any future war 
among nations, classes, or races, should band themselves 
together for thought and prayer and action. The Fel¬ 
lowship of Reconciliation is composed of such individ¬ 
uals in more than 20 nations. The basic principles of 
the American Fellowship are as follows: 

Statement of Purpose 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a group of men 
and women of many nations and races who recognize 
the unity of the world-wide human family and wish to 
explore the possibilities of love for discovering truth, 
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dispelling antagonisms and reconciling people, despite 
all differences, in a friendly society. They believe that 
love, such as that seen preeminently in Jesus, must serve 
as the true guide for personal conduct under all cir¬ 
cumstances ; and' they seek to demonstrate this love as 
the effective force for overcoming evil and transform¬ 
ing society into a creative fellowship. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation began in England 
soon after the outbreak of'the World War ks a move¬ 
ment of Christian protest against war and of faith in 
a better way than violence for the solution of all con¬ 
flict. Most of the members have joined because of their 
desire to follow unswervingly the way of life exem¬ 
plified by Jesus; some have received their inspiration 
from other religious leaders; and some have reached 
their faith in love and non-violence in still other ways. 

Although members do not bind themselves to any 
exact form of words, 

They refuse to participate in any war, or to sanc¬ 
tion military preparations; they work to abolish war 
and to foster good will among nations, races and 
classes; 

They strive to build a social order which will suffer 
no individual or group to be exploited for the profit 
or pleasure of another, and which will assure to all the 
means for realizing the best possibilities of life; 

They advocate such ways of dealing with offenders 
against society as shall transform the wrong-doer 
rather than inflict retributive punishment; 

They endeavor to show reverence for personality 
—in the home, in the education of children, in associa¬ 
tion with those of other classes, nationalities and 
races; 

They seek to avoid bitterness and contention, and 
to maintain the spirit of self-giving love while en¬ 
gaged in the struggle to achieve these purposes. 

The Fellowship in the United States maintains a na¬ 
tional office in New York City and a Southern office in 
Atlanta. Through fellowship in thought and prayer, 
its members seek to equip themselves for more effective 
service through a host of organizations and institutions 
to which they are related. In the larger cities of the 
country, Fellowship members are also banded together 
for united pacifist action. Regional and national con- 
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ferences are held for consultation and determination of 
policies and programs* 


Why Unite with the Fellowship? 

Men and women who are in agreement 
Jm and activities of the Fellowstap are mated to be- 
come members, for four reasons. 

|. I„ order to give strength to this international 
pacifist movement; 

2 To receive the inspiration and stimulus that comes 
from a sense of identification with kindred spirits 

many lands; , . 

3 To receive (as a contributing member) Hie fol¬ 
lowing publications: The Fellowship magazine , Wodd 
Events, Interracial News Letter and at least six pam 

phlets per year; . 

4 To share in community, regional and national 
gatherings of the Fellowship, and to participate m 
Sought, prayer and action for objectives of social jus¬ 
tice by pacifist means. 

For maintaining and extending the work of the Fel¬ 
lowship there is no fixed membership fee, but members 
frive what they can contribute in money or peisona 
effort, or both It is expected that a mmmum coring 
i r n 4 <t?nO a war payable semi-annually if neces 
( w 1 be made’l ie amount MM the mailing to 

Sim of ,1. publications. *«**«*£**£ 
■i rp fin red to one dollai* t\o peiMJw 


For information zvrite 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
2929 Broadway 
New York City 
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Was J esus a Patriot? 

By KIRBY PAGE: 

K EEP IN MIND the fact that Jesus was a citizen of a coun- ( 
try that was in bondage to a militaristic power. Rome was* 
the mistress of almost all the known world. Roman offi¬ 
cials had full power over the entire life of the Jewish people. 
True enough, a good deal of local autonomy had been granted to 
the Jewish sanhedrin, but even this delegated power could he with¬ 
drawn at any moment at the will of the conqueror. The Roman 
procurator had power to appoint the high priest, and Valerius 
Gratus exercised this right to the extent of changing the high 
priest four times within four years. Roman centurions com¬ 
manded the armed forces that kept the Roman’ officials in power. 
Tax collectors gathered tribute for the upkeep of the imperial city 
and its officials. In every corner of the nation evidences of the 
presence of the conqueror were painfully evident. 

The second fact which should not be overlooked is that Jesus 
was a member of a race that loved freedom and hated tyranny to 
an extent that has rarely been equalled by any people in human 
history. Everywhere the rank and hie were awaiting the coming of 
the Messiah who should lead them in the struggle to overthrow the 
tyrant and restore their glorious freedom. They were not all 
* agreed as to the nature of the Messiah who was to come, but the 
predominant conception was that be would be the son of David. 
Dean Shailer Mathews tells us that this phrase "had become 
expressive of the entire messianic ideal as held by all Jews, 
whether scribes or common people. It indicated that the new 
kingdom was to be essentially Jewish, just as its king was to be 
representative of the most typical royal family of Hebrew history. 
More than that, it declared the new kingdom to be essentially 
military, for to the Jew, David was essentially a man of wai\ a 
conqueror of the enemies of Israel. To describe the messianic 
king as his son was to ascribe to him the same military powers,” 
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Sixty-Ninth Annual Conventions 
of the Churches of Maine 
for 

Christian Education 



Orono Methodist Church & University of Maine, October 11-12, 


1937 


Convention Theme: This is the Christ we proclaim; we train everyone and we teach 

everyone the full scope of this knowledge, in order to set 
everyone before God mature in Christ. Col. 1:28, 


Monday. October 11, 1957 

Aim: How Use Local Resources and H ow Improve Local .Leadershin 
10.00 Worship, Dr. Harry Trust, President, Bangor Theological Seminary 

10.30 Symposium - Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, Boston, Presiding 
The Bar Harbor Experiment in Weekday Religious Education 

How About Those Boys? John A. Chadwick, Boys’ Work Director, Bangor "Y" 
Using Projects in Teaching, Dr. Ruth Richards Miller 

The Accredited Bible Courses, Harrison C. Lyseth, State Dept, of Education 

11.30 Address, You Are Teaching Your Child Religion, Dr. Ruth Richards Miller 
12.00 Luncheon. Display and Study of Materials. 

2.00 Address, Making the Bible Real, Dr. Harold B, Hunting, Greenfield, N. H, 

2.30 Discussion Groups, How Shall We Use Our Teaching Materials? 

Primary - Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, Boston 
Junior & Junior High - Dr. Harold B. Hunting 
Adults - Dr. Henry H. Meyer, Boston University 
Church School Officers - Rev. Harry E. Titus, Portland 
4.15 Address, How Shall We Enrich our Worship, Dr. Henry H. Meyer 
6.00 Supper — Motion Pictures & Slides on Methods and Young People's Work 

Rev. Harry E. Titus-- 

Tuesday. October 12, 1957 
Aim: How Shall We Meet Opr World? 

10.00 Worship, Rev. Frederick Hayes, Belfast— "" 

10.30 Address & Discussion, Rural Christian Living, Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Washington, 

■ Senior Agricultural Economist, United States Government 
12.00 Dinner 

1.30 Exhibit of Materials 

2.00^aneT'D'iscussion - "How Shall We Meet our World?" 

A wil1 There Be Any World Left? Dr. Kirby Page, La Habra, California 

Just What is Youth Going To Do? Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, Boston, Mass. 
Let's Educate our Adults, Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Washington, D. C. 

3.00 Group Conferences 

Youth Meets Its World, Dr. Stock 
i —^"Adults Meet Their World, Dr. Page 
5.OQ. Closing Worship 

•BTOO Youth Supper Meeting at University of Maine. Dr. Page & Dr. Stock, speakers. 

Local Committee 

Rev. Herman D. Berlew - Rev. E. T. Buebrer - Rev. W. Ellis Davies 
Please register on arrival. The registration fee, 50tf, helps cover expenses. 
Auspices: Maine Council of Religious Education, 178 Middle St., Portland, Me. 

















Sixty-Ninth Annual Conventions 
of the Churches of Maine 
for 

Christian Education 



First Congregational Church 


Waterville 


October 12-13 


1937 




Convention Theme: This is the Christ we proclaim; we train everyone and we teach 

everyone the full scope of this knowledge, in order to set 
everyone before God mature in Christ. Col. 1:28. 


' Tu esday. October 12, 1937 

Aim: Hoiu Use Local Resources and How Im prove Local Leadership 
10.00 Worship, Rev. Edward L. Allen, North Anson 
1C. 30 Symposium - Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, Boston, Presiding 

Hew About Those Boys? Mr. Arthur A. Heald, Waterville, State Y. M. C. A. 

We Train Our Parents, Rev, H. k. Worthley, South Berwidk 
The Accredited Bible Courses, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield 
11.20 Address, You are Teaching Your Child Religion, Dr. Ruth Richards Miller 
11.50 The Purpose & Program of the Preaching Mission, Dr. F. F. Peterson, Portland 
12.15 Aujourn for Luncheon at Local Restaurants 


2.00 Worship, Rev. John S. Pendleton, Waterville, Baptist State Convention 
2.20 Address, Making the Bible Real, Dr. Harold B. Hunting, Greenfield, N. H. 
3.00 Discussion Groups - How Shall We Use Our Teaching Materials? 

Primary - Dr. Ruth Ricliards Miller, Boston University 
Junior & Junior High - Dr. Harold B. Hunting 
Adults - Dr. Henry H. Meyer, Boston University 
Church School Officers - Rev. Clifford H. Osborne, Portland 
4.30 Address, How Shall We Enrich our Worship, Dr. Henry H. Meyer 
6 - 9 Supper for Women & Girls. (Place to be Announced) 

Speaker, Dr. Ruth Richards Miller 

Supper for Men. Winslow Congregational Church. Local Grange as Guests.- 
Speaker, Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Washington, D. C., Senior Agricultural 
Economist, United States Government 


10.00 
10.30 

12.00 


2.CQ. 


3.00 


Aim: 


iHk| i jr ’ , 

Wednesday, October? 15. ljj > 

How~Shall We Meet OuV^WartH 


[37 

.? 


Worship, Rev. Cymbrid Hughes, Augusta 
address & Discussion, Church Cooperation in Building Better American 
Communities, Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Washington, D. C. 

Luncheon for Adults (Place to be Announced) Conference on Materials 
Luncheon for State Youth Council, Taconnot Tea Room. 

Speaker, Dr.' Harry Thomas Stock, Boston 

-ParreT’Discussion - "How Shall We Meet Our World?" 

Will There Be Any World Left? Dr. Kirby Page, La Habra, 

Just What is Youth Going To Do? Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, 


Le 


Educate our Adults, Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Washington, 


California 
Boston, Mass, 

D. C. 



Gr o upjlonf e s 

'fouth Meets Its World, Dr. Kirby Page 
Adults Meet Their World, Dr. Paul L. Vogt 
Supper - Motion Pictures & Slides on Methods and Young People's Work 
(Place to be announced) Rev. Harry E. Titus, Portland 
Mass Meeting - The Present War Situation, Dr. Kirby Page 


Local Committee 


General Chairman & Registrar - Rev. John W. Brush 

Promotion - Harry S. Brown 

„ . Local Arrangements - Rev. Arthur S. Beale 

Please register on arrival. The registration fee, 50£, helps cover expenses. 
Auspices-: Maine Council of Religious Education, 178 Middle St., Portland, Maine. 


















Sixty-Eighth Annual Convention 
of the Churches of Maine 
for 

Christian Education 



Convention Theme: This is the Christ we proclaim; we train everyone and we teach 


everyone the full scope of this knowledge, in order to set 
everyone before Clod mature in Christ. Col. 1:28. 


Wednesday, October 15 

Aim: How Use Local Resources and How Improve Local Leadership 

9.30 Registration 

10.00 Devotions, Rev. Ellis J. Holt, Portland 

10.20 Symposium - Dr; Ruth Richards Miller, Boston, Presiding 

How About Those Boys? Chester Rr Hall, Portland & Cumberland Cbunty Boys’ 

The Accredited Bible Study Courses - Work Secretary, Y. M. C. A* 

We Train our Parents, Rev. H. M. Worthley, South Berwick 

11.30 Address, You Are Teaching Your Child Religion, Dr. Ruth Richards Miller 
12.00 Luncheon. Display and Study of Materials (Place to be announced) 

Meeting, Executive Committee, Cumberland County Council of Religious Education 

1.43 The Preaching Mission, Dr. F-. F. Peterson, Rev. F. J^ferson Neal,' Portland 
2.13 Address, Making the Bible Real, Dr. Harold B. Hunting, Greenfield, N. H. 

2.45 Discussion Groups, How Shall We Use OUr Teaching Materials. 

Primary - Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, Boston University 

Junior & Junior High - Dr. Harold B. Hunting, Greenfield, N. H. 

Adults - Dr, Henry H. Meyer, Boston University 

3.45 Address, How Shall We Enrich Our Worship, Dr. Henry H. Meyer 
4.20 Concluding Worship, Rev. Ellis J. Holt, Portland 

6.00 Supper, Congregational Church. Youth Supper, Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, Speaker 

T hursday, Oct obe r 14 ) 

Aim: How Shall We Meet Our Wor ld? 

9.30 Registration 

10.00 Devotions, Rev. L. W. Witham, Camden 

10.30 Address & Discussion, Rural Christian Living, Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Washington, 

Senior Agricultural Economist, United States Government 
12.00 Dinner (Place to be announced) 

2,00 Devotions, Rev. L. W. Witham, Camden 

2.15 Presentation of Religious Education Materials 

2.30 The Future Program of the Maine Council of Religious Education 

Rev. Harry E. Titus, Portland 
3.00 Panel Discussion - "How Shall We Meet Our World?" 

t — WTXl"~There Be Any World Loft? Dr. Kirby Page, La HabrU, California 

Just What is Youth Going'To Do? Rov. J. Wesley Prince; Kennobunk 
Let’s Educate our Adults, Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Washington, D. C. 

4.00 GroypuGonferences 

^'""’Youth Meets Its World, Dr. Page 
Adults Meet Their World, Dr. Vogt 
6 Supper (Place to be announced) 
t-^VT30 Address, "Personal Religious Living," Dr. Kirby Page 

Local Committee 

General Chairman - Warren Chadbourne - Entertainment - Mrs. Kathryn Rolfe 

Registrar - Charles Stone - Promotion & Publicity - Miss Eva Shorey 

Meals - Mrs. Vernon Wilson - Mrs. Harriot Pearl - Mrs. Henry Bridges 
Local Hosts - Rev. Maurice Amnott - Rev. Frank OldridgO - Rev. Stanley C. Sherman 
Please register on arrival. The registration fee, 50^, helps Cover expenses. 
Auspices: Maine Council of Religious Education, 178 Middle St., Portland, Maine 
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MIDDLETOWN, CONN., MONDAY, DEC EMBEft-<2, 1938 


WESLEYAN CAMPUS TO 
GREET PHILOSOPHERS 

WIDE AREA REPRESENTED 


December 28, 29, And 30 Set As 
Dates For Convention; Many 
Outstanding Men To Attend 


The thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will take 
place this year at Wesleyan University 
on December 28th, 29th, and 30th. The 
meeting will bring to Middletown 
many of the foremost men in the phil¬ 
osophical fi&ld, and those representing 
such prominent scholastic institutions 
as Harvard, Amherst, Williams; Duke, 
Yale, Brown, Swarthmore, Johns Hop¬ 
kins, Columbia, New York University, 
University of Minnesota, Cornell, Chi¬ 
cago, University of Berlin, Oriel Col¬ 
lege (England), University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Vassar, and the University of 
Toronto, 

A varied program has been arranged 
for those attending. Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 28th, at 2:30 p. m., there will 
be a joint session with the Association 
for Symbolic Logic in Room 15, Fisk 
Hall. At this session, among the top¬ 
ics of discussion will be: Proposition¬ 
al. Functions and substitution for Func¬ 
tion Variables, by Henry S. Leonard 
of Duke University; An Application of 
Symbolic Logic to Behavioristic Psy¬ 
chology, by Frederic B. Fitch of Yale; 
and Symbols, Signs, and Signals, 


Davis To Talk In Assembly 
On “Selling One’s Services” 

Mr. Howard Lee Davis, for many 
years director of technical employ¬ 
ment and training at the New York 
Telephone Company, will speak at 
Assembly on Wednesday, the 14th, 
on “Selling One s Services/’ and 
will conduct three demonstiation 



employment interviews in Downey 
House, beginning at 8:30 that even 
ing. During the day he will hold 
personal conferences with twenty- 
two seniors, the first ones who ap¬ 
plied for such interviews. 

The men who have agreed to as¬ 
sume the role of applicant in the 
demonstration interviews are Fled 
erick ,E. Fowler, Frederick L. Hake) 
and Paul W. Stephani. 


MEMBERS OF DEBATE 
TEAM IN AUTO CRASH 

COLLIDE IN DENSE FOG 


Three Wesleyan Men Are Injured 
As Accident Proves Fatal To 
Two Connecticut Inhabitants 


Two members of the Wesleyan de¬ 
bate team and the* manager of the 
Interfraternity Council were seriously 
injured and two people were killed in 
a head-on collision Friday morning 
about 1 a. m. Returning from a de¬ 
bate at Pembroke College through a 
dense fog, the two cars crashed just 
west of Black Bridge, a half mile east 
of Cobalt Four Corners. The Chris¬ 
tian Association Pontiac was driven 
by Paul Schnabe»40, and the other 
car by Albert Bowen, age 33, of 17 
South Street, Portland. Barbara Wat- 
rous, 25, of 116 Main Street, East 
Hampton, was killed instantly. Sch¬ 
nabel, Frank Putnam, 5 39, and Oliver 
Stone, ’39, were taken to the Middle¬ 
sex Hospital by a car headed towards 
East Hampton. All traffic was blocked 
by the two cars facing each other 
diagonally across the road, both hope¬ 
lessly demolished.^ Dr. Norman H. 
Gardner was called to the scene and 
after examining both Miss Watrous 
and Bowen, sent Howen in an ambul¬ 
ance to the hospital, where he died at 
3:25 a. m. , 

Putnam and Schnabel have lacer¬ 
ations of the scalp with possible skull 
fractures, arid Stone is suffering from 
incusslon. However, none of them 


Kirby Page, Economist, Will 
Give Speech At DKE Tonight 

Kirby Page, internationally known 
student of world economic pro¬ 
blems, will speak at Delta Kappa 
Epsilon this evening on “The Con¬ 
structive Revolutionary.” Mr. Page 
has a long and brilliant record in 
church, editorial, and economical 
circles. Graduating from Drake 
University in 1915, he took gradu¬ 
ate work at the Universities of Chi¬ 
cago and Columbia, entered the 
ministry, became editor of “The 
World Tomorrow,” and later went 
to the British Isles to do Y. M. C. A. 
work. He has written seve^ al 
books, among the most famous of 
which is “Living Creatively.” For 
many years he has been secretary 
to Sherwood Eddy, who annually 
leads a group of men through Eu¬ 
rope, meeting prime ministers, 
great foreign statesmen, and stu¬ 
dents in an endeavor to solve some 
of the international economic pro¬ 
blems of the age. Page has made 
many trips to Korea and the Orient 
on the same mission. He is now 
living in Long Island City, N. Y., 
and will be here under the auspices 
of Wesleyan Christian Association. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 

TRADITIONAL HOLIDAY 
CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 
GIVEN BY GLEE CLUB 

HELD IN ’92 THEATRE 



Group Sings To Audience Of 1400 
At Bridgeport Performance; 
Five Appearances This Week 


MR. GORDON GRANT TO 
LECTURE ON WHALING 

Leading Marine Artist Will Speak 
At Downey House, Illustrating 
His Talk With Rough Sketches 


With two Glee Club concerts and 
two Candlelight services already under 
its collective belt, the Wesleyan Choir- 
Glee Club this week takes on a busy 
period in one of the fullest schedules 
of recent years. The two Glee Club 
concerts to date have been the highly 
successful concert in the Downey 
House last month, and a concert last 
Friday night in Fairfield. 

Yesterday the group sang its annual 
Christmas Candlelight Service here, 
in the ’92 Theatre, of necessity be¬ 
cause of the crippled condition of the 
Chapel. Almost immediately after it 
was over, the 35 men left by bus 
for Bridgeport, where it sang the same 
service to 1400 people in the new, 
beautiful First M. E. Church. For the 
latter performance, the side aisles 
were filled half way down by standing 
people, and several hundred were 
turned away completely. Both con¬ 
certs, directed by Professor J. S. Dal- 
try, were featured by the smooth, al¬ 
most professional calibre of the sing¬ 
ing, and the delightful selection of 
Christmas music. Old stand-bys which 
are ever welcome such as the First 
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PEACE ACTION 


Books in a Changing World 



With the Ludlow amendment out of 
committee and coming to a vote, those 
who have not read Representative Lud¬ 
low’s book on the amendment, “Hell or 
Heaven?” will find it interesting and 
profitable to do so. It is a book that 
should be not only read but loaned as 
Widely as possible. 

“Must We Go to War?” is the title of 
a new book by Kirby Page. His answer 
is “No, if.” It is an answer borne out 
by a recent report of the National Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Planning Association 
which also declares that this country 
can, if it will,'keep out of foreign wars. 

According to both publications, Mr. 
Page’s and the Asssociation’s, we can “if” 
we are willing to pay the price of fore¬ 
going war profits and “if,” as Mr. Page 
points out at length in his book, we are 
willing to act now to give expression to 
the people’s opposition to war. “Inac¬ 
tion at this crucial hour,” he says, “is 
a vote for war.” It is hard to see how 
anyone can continue to do nothing after 
reading this book of his and particularly 
if, along with it, his other new book, 
which he has written in collaboration 
with Sherwood Eddy, “Creative Pioneers,” 
is read. This volume reveals the power 
of individuals when they are roused 
devoted and determined action. 

On the immediate Far Eastern situa¬ 
tion, the American Council of the Insti¬ 
tute of Pacific Relations has just issued 


three short volumes, one on Japan, one 
on China, and one on Russia, well calcu¬ 
lated to give a better understanding of 
the Asiatic situation. 

There is much talk today about the 
danger of dealing with words which 
serve to conceal rather than to reveal 
realities. The reality back of the word 
fwar” is once more emphasized in “The 
Winding Road Unfolds,” the diary of a 
young Scots private on the Western front 
in 1917, and in “In War’s Wake, 1914- 
1915,” by Ernest P. Bicknell, who served 
as National Director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s Wnr Relief Commission in 
Europe. 

Attention is turned to what another 
war would be like in “Humanity, Air 
Power and War,” by Philip Mumford, 
whose thesis is that if nations do not 
bring the airplane under control by inter¬ 
nationalization of air forces and transport 
lines, the airplane will destroy civiliza¬ 
tion. A brief study from the legal point 
of view of the “Aeronautical Use of the 
Air,” by an international lawyer, Mar¬ 
garet Lambie, provides valuable material 
ojf this problem. 

A new study of the difficult currency 
problem, under the title, “The Dollar,” 
by John Donaldson, will be welcomed 
by those interested in this field. 

A collection of important diplomatic 
papers reflecting the policies of the U. S. 
Government from the early days to the 


present, compiled in one volume, “Amer¬ 
ican Foreign Policy,” by Dr. Wilson Leon 

Godshall, is now available for careful stu¬ 
dents of international relations. 

Hell or Heaven? Ludlow. 208 pp. Bos¬ 
ton: Stratford. ’37. $2. 

Must We Go To War? Page. 278 pp. 
N. Y.: Farrar & Rinehart. ’37. $1. 

The Maintenance of American Neu¬ 
trality. National Economic and Social 
Planning Assn., Washington, D. C. 25c. 

Creative Pioneers. Eddy & Page. 161 
pp. N. Y.: Association Press. ’37. 

Japan, 188 pp.; China, 173 pp.; Russia, 
202 pp.; by Helen Pratt. N. Y.: Insti¬ 
tute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 22nd 
St. ’37. $2 ea. 

The Winding Road Unfolds. Hope. 292 
pp. N. Y.: Putnam. ’37. $2.50. 

In War’s Wake, 1914-1915. Bicknell. 276 
pp. American Red Cross. ’36. $1. 

Humanity, Air Power and War. Mum- 
ford. 252 pp. London.: Jarrolds. ’36. 
12s. 6d. 

Aeronautical Use of the Air. Lambie. 
First published in “The Journal of Air 
Law,” Jan. 1937. 

The Dollar. Donaldson. 271 pp. N. Y. 
Oxford. ’37. $3.75. 

American Foreign Policy . Godshall. 
553 pp. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Bros. ’37. $5, 

Florence Brewer Boeckel. 


Since You Live in the World 


Since you live in the world, you have a 
stake in the Campaign for World Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Peace Conference, for the purpose 
of promoting a policy under which an 
interdependent world can be run success¬ 
fully. Have you done your share in this 
Campaign? Here are some suggestions: 

1. Put up posters in prominent places 
—church and school corridors, libraries, 
postoffices, store windows — posters that 
bring home to individuals what is needed 
in the economic field. You can get 
them from the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

2. Interview five leading citizens, ask 
them to comment on the Campaign for 
World Economic Cooperation, and take 
their comments to the editor for publica¬ 
tion, perhaps with pictures of the com¬ 
mentators. 

3. Get your club or church group to 
have an international supper with foreign 
dishes (we’ll help you plan it). After¬ 
wards, have a speaker or two speaking 
on the theme, “The Case for Economic 


Peace.” Write to the Campaign Speakers’ 
Bureau, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 

4. Take a story about the stake of your 
town in world trade to the editor and 
ask that he publish it. We can send you 
material to help in writing it. 

5. Is your club discussing the issues 
involved in efforts to bring about world 
economic cooperation? There’s an excel¬ 
lent handbook and discussion and study 
outline that goes with it. You can get 
the Handbook from us (10 cents) and 
the discussion and study outline from the 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
St., New York City (15 cents). 

6. In your next meeting, have a showing 
of one of the moving picture reels that 
demonstrate world interdependence. You 
can borrow them without charge: “Com¬ 
merce Around the Coffee Cups” can be 
secured from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. “The March of Trade” is 
available from the National City Bank, 
New York City. Several good films with 
a nominal rental charge can be secured 
from the Motion Picture Bureau of the 


YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Others may be borrowed or rented 
from the United States Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, Washington, D. C.; the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company (ask at your local 
branch); and from the Automobile Man¬ 
ufacturers Association, 366 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York City. 

7. Begin to talk up the Washington 
Conference (March 23-25) which will 
launch a nation-wide discussion of spe¬ 
cific policies for securing economic justice. 
You can get from Campaign headquarters 
(8 West 40th St., New York City) pub¬ 
licity material for promotion of the Con¬ 
ference, outlines of the Conference pro¬ 
gram with discussion suggestions, and 
later on, the draft report of experts which 
is to serve as the basis of Conference dis¬ 
cussions. You will want to know more 
about this because local groups are being 
invited to send delegates and observers. 

One week after the Washington Con¬ 
ference, April 1-2, many local co mmuni ty 
conferences are being organized to start 
immediate discussion of and action on the 
findings of the Washington Conference, 














We Recommend 


Must We Go To Warf by Kirby Page. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Mr. Page in his newest book offers 
a comprehensive discussion of the 
means of averting war. These in¬ 
clude plans to be used by a world of 
nations* by the United States, and by 
individuals, Mr. Page docs not add 
new devices of his own; he has not 
undertaken to make any original con¬ 
tribution to the philosophy or the 
technique of peace. His own point of 
view is always that of a complete 
pacifist searching for a constructive 
solution. 

' Over a wide range the author deals 
with tariff barriers, access to natural 
resources, mandates as contrasted 
with imperial colonies, reduction of 
armaments, increased strength for the 
League of Nations, sanctions, and an 
international police force. He de¬ 
scribes the threat to America of 
fascism, communism, and civil war. 
He urges an improved neutrality law. 
The attitude of the church toward 
war, the encouragement of war re¬ 
sisters, and definite peace activities 
for individuals, all are dealt with. 
As we should expect, this author be¬ 
lieves that the final elimination of war 
lies in a more socialized society, and 
he suggest six baste industries which 
should be cooperatively owned. 

The matter is persuasively written, 
easily read, often strikingly presented. 
Sometimes the great amount of docu- 
men* <*tion incorporated in the text 
makes the reader feel that he is 
swallowing an overdose of quotes. 
That, however, does not interfere 
with the usefulness to peace workers. 
The index is very valuable. 

Emily Cooper Johnson. 


Pratt: The Red Mans Moses, by 
Elaine Goodale Eastman. Norman, 
Okla., University of Oklahoma Press, 
1937. 285 pages. $3.00. 

The story of Richard Henry Pratt, 
the founder of the Carlisle Indian 
School, written by the first super¬ 
visor of Indian education in the 
United States, who also taught at 
Hampton Institute and at Carlisle. 


The History of Militarism, by Alfred 
Vagts, New York. W. W. Norton, 
1937. 510 pages. $4.75. 

A German historian, now in this 
country, has written a carefully docu¬ 
mented survey which should receive 
recognition for some time to come. 
It treats of three stages in the evo¬ 
lution of militarism—the standing 
army, officered by nobles, which fol¬ 
lowed upon the downfall of feudal¬ 
ism ; the mass conscripted forces; and 
now the nation at war of our own 
times. Indispensable. 

January 1938 


The Maintenance of American Neu¬ 
trality . Report of a committee of the 
National Economic and Social Plan¬ 
ning Association, headed by George 
Soule (Plan Age, issue for Nov.- 
Dec., 1937). Washington, D. C. 51 
pages. 25 cents. 

“This brief study represents an 
attempt to examine the economic and 
administrative implications of a posi¬ 
tive neutrality policy. It has not 
attempted to analyze whether it is 
wiser to remain neutral or go in on 
one side or another. Many assume 
that to stay out of war means to 
stay as we are now. But peace re¬ 
quires its strategy and tactics. It 
would seem that there are measures 
to restrain the economic forces that 
might lead the United States into 
war. As has been indicated, in cer¬ 
tain fields of finance, trade, and do¬ 
mestic production, public regulation 
will be required. Neutrality has its 
costs and price.’* 


Books Received 

They Dared to Live, by Ralph Bartlett. 
New York, Association Press, 1937. 
135 pages. 

The Future of Christianity, by Edgar 
S. Brightman* New York, Abindon 
Press. 1937. 158 pages. $1.50. 
Edward Irving and His Circle, by An¬ 
drew L. Drummond. London, James 
Clarke, 305 pages. 

For God and Peace, by D. C. Maddox. 
Ottawa, 1937. 


Peace or Warf a Conference, edited 
by Harold S. Quigley. Day and hour 
series, University of Minnesota Press, 
1937. 205 pages. 50 cents. 

Consumers Cooperation, a Social Inter¬ 
pretation, and The Consumers' Co¬ 
operative Movement, a Factual Sur¬ 
vey, by Harry W* Laidler and 
Wallace J. Campbell, New York. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 
1937. 15 cents. 

The Passion and Glorious Resurrection 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, according to the Authorized 
Version, London, Herbert Joseph* 
Ltd., 1937. 

War Resisters* International, Review 
of the International Movement, 1934- 
1937 , by Grace M. Beaton, with 
preface by George Lansbury. En¬ 
field, England. 

British and American Housing, by 
Richard L. Reiss. National Public 
Housing Conference, New York, 
1937. 50 cents. 

Chaos or Reconstructionf by Raymond 
Leslie Buell. Foreign policy pam¬ 
phlets, No. 3. New York, 1937. 25 
cents. 

The World Textile Conference, by 
Lewis L. Lorwin. World affairs 
book, No. 19. New York, National 
Peace Conference, 1937. 


A Correction 

The poem “Carol with Variations” 
which appeared on the cover of Fellow¬ 
ship for December was wrongly cred¬ 
ited to Phyllis Bentley. It was written 
by Phyllis McGinley in One More 
Manhattan and was used by kind per¬ 
mission of herself and her publishers, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. We 
regret the error. —Editor. 


“The book of the year on American Foreign policy” 

—Eliot Janeway 

THE FINAL CHOICE 

By STEPHEN and JOAN RAUSHENBUSH 


A hard-boiled, hard-hitting book 
about how to stay out of war 


Senator Gerald P. Nye says: “I wish the book might be read 
by everyone. Easily the best now available on the timely and 
challenging subject of keeping America out of other people’s wars.” 

Senator H. T. Bone says: “I heartily recommend THE FINAL 
CHOICE to all of those interested in the problem of war and peace.” 

a JOHN DAY book - $2.50 

REYNAL & HITCHCOCK. NEW YORK 
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Interracial News and Views 

By CLAUD D. NELSON* 


Paine-Emory Conference 

HE Christian Association of Em- 
^ ory University in Atlanta, cooper¬ 
ating with Paine College in Augusta 
held their annual interracial student 
conference the week-end following 
Thanksgiving at Paine* 11was the 
fourth in the series. It was vSdl planned 
and attended, with student leadership 
m the discussion groups, and only two 
addresses, both by Kirby Page. During 
two days Christian students lobked at 
their relations with labor, white and 
colored. Of eighteen adult and student 
leaders, twelve are Fellowship mem¬ 
bers. 

Following the conference several of 
its leaders met with Augusta r/ligkms 
and labor leaders and took thi initial 
steps in forming a local council on 
Religion iii Economics. 

While in Georgia, Kirby Page also 
addressed an interracial meeting in At¬ 
lanta, assembled under the auspices of 
the local council on Religion in Eco¬ 
nomics, and spoke to various meetings 
of each race, chiefly in the colleges, in 
Atlanta and Mllledgeville. 

* * * 

Official Help 

We have occasionally spoken here of 
the excellent work of the conference on 
Education in Race Relations, and of the 
response of individual schools to its sug¬ 
gestions on putting race education into 
the public school curriculum. Now 
comes the encouraging word that five 
state departments of education in the 
southeastern states have officially recom¬ 
mended the inclusion of units of race 
education in public school curricula. 

* * * 

Negro Health at Asheville 

In a recent issue of the Asheville 

Citizen there was a full column edi¬ 
torial on the health and vocational 
needs of Negroes in that delightful 
tourist center. The Citizen had earlier 
conducted and published a survey show¬ 
ing the unpleasant health and living 
conditions of Asheville's colored popu¬ 
lation* 

* * * 

Senator on Violence 

The Raleigh News and Observer in 
a November issue devoted a column edi¬ 
torial to the attitude of North Caro¬ 
lina's Senator Bailey toward extra- 
legal violence. This strenuous opponent 
of^ Federal anti-lynching measures 
voiced his approval, in a Senate speech, 
of the vigilante expulsion of union or¬ 
ganizers from Morehead City last sum¬ 
mer. The editor does not favor the 
anti-lynching legislation, but observes: 
"People in other sections may feel that 

*Soiithem Secretary, Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation* 
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no hope of eliminating lynching can be 
placed in the South in which one of 
the loudest lovers of the constitution 
and the courts stands on the floor of 
the Senate . . . and defends the violent 
invasion of civil rights guaranteed un¬ 
der the constitution and calls such ac¬ 
tion necessary to the protection of 
southern civilization.” 

* * * 

Church Coverage 

Figures on church membership in 
Georgia, taken from a recent issue of 
the Wesleyan Christian Advocate, show 
an excess of 200,000 non-members over 
members. The excess is among rural 
whites* Urban whites are equally 
divided between members and non¬ 
members. Urban Negroes show more 
non-members, about fifty thousand, bal¬ 
anced by an excess of members among 
the colored rural population. A compe¬ 
tent authority of the Methodist church 
estimates that the churches in the South 
reach effectively not more than one- 
sixth of the rural population. 

* * * 

K.K.K. Revival 

There are many signs of efforts on 
the part of the Ku Klux Klan to re¬ 
assert itself. Our notes on Elberton 
last month indicated the insertion of a 
want ad calling for a Klan agent. A 
similar advertisement has appeared fre¬ 
quently of late in the classified adver¬ 
tising of an Atlanta daily. 

The Imperial Wizard had a three- 
page article in a recent issue of Liberty, 
which m the same issue editorially dis¬ 
approved the Klan, He has also ad¬ 
dressed a large meeting in Chapel Hill, 
where the University of North Carolina 
favors hearing the reactionary as well 
as the progressive* 

The Klan paraded in Atlanta streets 
a few weeks ago, and is said to have 
united with another super-patriotic or¬ 
ganization which has been active in 
opposition to L.I.D. lectures, and the 
interracial Institute of International 
Relations. 

* * * 

Southern Church Favors 
Anti-Lynching Bill 

The 93rd North Carolina convention 
of the Christian Church, meeting in 
Goldsboro, passed strong 
resolutions on war, farm 
tenancy, and other mat¬ 
ters of social importance, 
advocating "strict state 
and federal laws to 
curb mob violence and 
lynching.” 

* * * 

The Georgia state 
administration is trying 


to end the chain gang and to intro¬ 
duce significant reforms into the treat¬ 
ment of prisoners* Some county 
officials are resisting the proposal to 
centralize the handling of criminals* 
Prominent in new plans is the use of 
a new prison at Reidsville erected with 
the help of PWA. 

* * * 

The 96th Stated Session of the Al- 
bermark Presbytery, meeting at Wil¬ 
son, N, C*, approved recommendations 
that each local church survey the needs 
of the colored population within its 
community, and cooperate with other 
agencies interested in improving the 
situation. In a previous meeting, this 
Presbytery voted “That such inter- 
church and international organizations 
as the Fellowship of Reconciliation be 
recommended to conscientious objectors 
within our local churches.” 

* * * 

Unification and the Wage-Earner 

Methodist unification is practically 
assured, the Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
having voted about six to one in favor 
of it. As inter-state messenger oppos¬ 
ing unification, in a caucus in one of 
the conference groups, gave as one 
reason against unification that whites 
might have to take communion with 
*‘niggers.” A published objection is to 
the effect that the northern churches 
are largely made up of immigrant wage- 
earners, giving the ministry a radical 
orientation, while the southern churches 
are typically composed of "entrepre¬ 
neurs”: farm owners and small busi¬ 
ness men. 


Concerning Kagawa 

Many are the requests which come 
in for information as to what Kagawa 
is doing, and little can be given in 
answer. It is known that he continues 
to carry on his social settlement work, 
but it is reported that the sale of his 
books has almost stopped because of 
the war mania* Consequently, his in¬ 
come has suffered greatly, A Federal 
Council group headed by J. Henry 
Carpenter is attempting to raise a good 
will Christmas gift of one thousand dol¬ 
lars to be forwarded to this Christian 
worker. Contributions to this fund 
may be sent later than Christmas Day, 
Each donor to the fund will be sent a 
Kagawa Calendar for I93S. Make 
checks payable to Kagawa Christmas 
Fund, and mail to 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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which, after all, has common sense on 
its side—any “precise” theology is nec¬ 
essarily an inadequate theology. 

However, Barth goes further than this 
in his doctrine of the “wholly other”; 
human thinking is not merely inade¬ 
quate, it is totally contrary to the Divine 
Fact. It is here the critics have chiefly 
fastened on Barth, Dr. Monsma with 
them: he cites with approval Dr. Til¬ 
lich's comment, “Revelation could not be 
an event in human history if it were en¬ 
tirely strange to history.” And therefore, 
as he says in his preface, “This treatise 
means to sound a clear and complete No 
to the central idea in Barth's theology”; 
if Barth were right, there would be a 
final end to all theological thought. As 
the years go on, Barth emerges more and 
more clearly not as a theologican but as 
a prophet. Dr. Monsma points out that 
a potent influence in Barth's development 
is his reaction against the exaggerated 
liberalism of Harnack; and Barth has 
put an end to the careless writing of 
Ha mack's school, and brought theology 
back to a genuinely supernatural)stic 
conception of Christianity. Surely, this is 
glory enough for any man! 

Burton Scott Easton. 

npjiB Oxford Companion to Classi¬ 
cal Literature. Sir Paul Harvey. 

Oxford. $3. 

Those who know the author's Oxford 
Companion to English Literature need 
little persuasion in respect to this work. 
In a compact form the book succeeds in 
fulfilling for the average reader the pur¬ 
pose expressed in the preface, “to bring 
together what he may wish to know 
about the evolution of classical litera¬ 
ture, the principal authors, and their 
chief works; in the second place, to de¬ 
pict so much of the historical, political, 
social, and religions background as may 
help to make the classics understood.” 
While the book is intended primarily as 
a reference work and, as the title em¬ 
phasizes, a companion for classical litera¬ 
ture, anyone would find it a pleasant 
volume for the bedside table. If you 
want to know, through a brief survey, 
how ancient books were written and 
published, or about such fascinating mat¬ 
ters as Roman camps, roads, aqueducts, 
ancient chariot races and ships, horses 
and elephants and domestic pets, it is 
all here, divorced from the melancholy 
routine of high school Latin and Greek. 

James van Zant. 

LJ ORACE BUSHNELL AND RELIGIOUS 

11 Education. By A. J. William 

Myers. Manthorne & Burack , Inc. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

It is a wholesome education for all of 
us to review frequently the lives of the 
courageous pioneers who first dared to 
proclaim those truths which we now all 
accept as fundamental. It is difficult for 
us to realize that the time was not far 
in the past when the teachings of Horace 
Bushnell were both revolutionary and 
heretical. It was he who coined the 
phrase Christian Nurture to describe the 
normal religious growth of the child, and 
who roused to wrathful opposition the 


believers in total depravity by his insists 
once that “a child is to grow up a Chris¬ 
tian and never know himself as being 
otherwise.” Hq opposed revivalism as the 
normal means of building up the church, 
and attacked all organized campaigns of 
missionary conquest, believing that if all 
Christian parents provided proper Chris¬ 
tian nurture, the church would be self- 
perpetuating, He objected to the harsh 
discipline which was the fashion of his 
time, and taught that the unconscious in¬ 
fluence of parents, the spirit and atmos¬ 
phere of their lives was as effective as 
their explicit instruction. His theology 
greatly influenced such men as Phillips 
Brooks and the liberals of the later ‘nine¬ 
teenth century. Dr. Coe truly says of 
him that, while much that he held to be 
essential is now obsolete, he made his 
characteristic emphasis at the growing 
points, not the dying points. The whole 
modern conception of religious education 
stems from the bold pioneering of this 
man, and this book is a timely reminder 
of his monumental contributions. 

Wilbur L. Caswell, 

The New Testament of Our Lord 
x and Saviour Jesus Chrtst, Trans¬ 
lated front the Original Greek by Fran- 
eis Aloysim Spencer, O. 1\ Edited by 
C. J. Callan, O . P„ and J, A* McHugh, 
0 . P\ Macmillan. $4,50. 

Father Spencer was the son of an 
Episcopal clergyman, who entered the 
Roman Church at the age of twenty-one 
and joined the Paulist Fathers; after¬ 
ward leaving them and entering the 
Dominican Order. In 1901 ho published 
the first edition of this New Testament 
translation, which passed through four 
editions but was then neglected. He died 
in 1913. In 1935 the convention of the 
American Roman Catholic bishops de¬ 
cided that a new translation of the New 
Testament ought to be published, and at¬ 
tention was thus redirected to Father 
Spencer's work. He had left a revised 
manuscript, which he had completed only 
just before his death, and this was made 
the basis of the present edition; all the 
work on which has been done by Domin¬ 
ican scholars. The Roman Catholic reader 
on opening it will be struck by its great 
variation from the familiar Douay- 
Eheims version. The non-Roman Catholic 
reader on opening it, however, will be 
struck chiefly by its close correspondence 
with the King James version; evidently 
the English Bible that Father Spencer 
knew in his boyhood remained to him the 
moded of all an English Bible ought to 
be. There are attempts at modernisation 
throughout, but these are not always 
happy; e. g., in Mark vi. 3 “they took 
umbrage at him.” And there are corre¬ 
spondences with the Vulgate also that 
are far from happy; e. g., in Mark vi. 12 
“that men should do penance.” But for 
the most part we have the King James 
version, issued with the imprimatur of 
no less a person than Cardinal Hayes. 
The division into natural sections was 
an excellent idea and the publishers have 
lavished all the arts of bookmaking on a 
most beautiful volume. But n h : gh price 
is the result. B. S. Easton. 


Must We Co To War? By Kirby 
Page. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.00. 
“The threat of war is so imminent and 
the consequences of another great con¬ 
flict would be so calamitous that war 
prevention in literally the most urgent 
task before mP So says Kirby Page in 
his new book. “What we do about war 
will determine the future of all those we 
love and will decide the fate of our civ- 
ilizationP “The challenge to action is 
made more imperative by reason of the 
fact that the odds are heavily against 
success in the endeavor to prevent an¬ 
other world war. Drastic changes must 
be made quickly—but inertia, illusion, 
greed, passion and fear block the way. 
Mountains of obstacles must be removed 
and the time is short. A million alert, 
resolute Americans could bring about 
the required changes. The author lists 
thirty or more Unrigs which citizens 
nray do to aid in war prevention. 
“Wise and good people differ in 
judgment as to whether or not war is 
ever justifiable,” says Mr. Page, “but 
they ought not to differ in their descrip¬ 
tions of the inherent and ineradicable 
characteristics of the war method .... 
Failure to talk plainly about war con¬ 
stitutes a major reason for its continu¬ 
ance ... War is not high ideals . . . not 
noble objectives . , . not gallant heroism. 
War is atrocity . , . wholesale falsehood 
... an utter denial of the spirit and 
example of Jesus.” The author records 
the statements and resolutions of great 
national church conventions and confer¬ 
ences oil the subject of war. In the light 
of these and other statements by Chris¬ 
tians of many names, it ought not to be 
difficult to procure the “one million 
names” of out-and-out war-resisters and 
pacifists, which the author thinks would 
be sufficient to forestall our entry into 
another world war. Trios. F. Opie. 

Counter-Attack in Spain. ByRam- 
°n Sender. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

It is literally true, as the jacket de¬ 
clares, that this is “a book born on the 
battlefield.” Many books have been, but 
few have carried the rich overtones 
characteristic of this. The author is prob¬ 
ably the most distinguished of living 
Spanish writers. Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell, the well-known Oxford pro¬ 
fessor who has given us this very beau¬ 
tiful translation, not only leaves off the 
“probably”, but says that Ramon Sender 
is "by many regarded as one of the most 
distinguished living authors of any 
country.” We doubt if anyone who 
honestly wants to know what is happen¬ 
ing in loyalist Spain and why can turn 
to a better source; certainly to none so 
rich in sheer poetry, in spite of transla¬ 
tion. Sender writes from the trenches, not 
as an observer but as one who is in the 
fighting lines and who is there because of 
profound conviction. No one who reads 
this book can ask why the loyalists are 
fighting against the landlords, the old 
army and clericalism in Spain, And 
back of all that is recorded is the reveal¬ 
ing philosophical interpretation of an 
artist and thinker. James van Zant. 

(Continued on page 35) 





HYMN WE WOULD BE BUILDING. 

(Prayer of the Christian builders.) 

We would be building: temples still undone 

O'er crumbling walls their crosses scsxely lift. 

Waiting ’till love can raise the broken stone, 

And hearts creative bridge'the human rift. 

We would be building; Master, let Thy plan 
Reveal the life that God would giv© 

Teach us to build: upon the solid rock 
We set the dream that hardens into deed, 

Ribbed with the steel that time and change doth mock 
Th’ unfailing purpose of our noblest creed. 

Teach us to build: 0 Master, lend us sight 
T© see the towers gleaming in the light. 

0 keep us building, Master: may @ur hands 

Ne’er falter when the dream is in our hearts, 

When to our ears there comes divine commands, 

And all the pride of sinful will departs, ^ 

We build with Thee. 0 grant enduring worth 

Until the Heav’nly Kingdom comes ©a earth. Amen. 

DISCUSSION 

HYMN DEAR LORD AND FATHER OF MANKIND 

In simple trust like theirs who heard, 

Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, with-out a word, 

Rise up and follow Thee. 


BENEDICTION Rev.R-H-Keller 

ANNOUNCEMENTS & ROLL CALL Albert Asz, Fres. 
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ORDER OF SERVICE 


PRELUDE: "Ein Feste Burg" William Faulkes 

CALL TO WORSHIP 

"You who are young, it is you, it is- you. 

Who must make the dreams of the world come true. 

You who are young have a world to build, 

The future shall be, what you have willed". 

Mary Carolyn Davies. 


HYMN THE VOICE OF GOD IS CALLING. 


1 

The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 

As once He spoke in Zion. 

So now He speaks again. 

Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 

Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds' of lust and greed. 

2 

I hear my people crying 
In cot arsrf mine and slum: 

No field of man is silent, 

No city street is dumb. 

1 see My people falling 
In darkness and despair, 

Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


3 

We heed, 0 Lord Thy summons. 
And answer, hare are we! 

Send us upon Thy errand. 

Let us Thy servants be. 

Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour — 

But Thou canst use our weakness 
T-J magnify Thy power. 

4 

From ease and. pleasure save us, 
From pride of place absolve: 
Purge us of low desire, 

Lift us to high resolve. 

Take us, and make us holy. 

Teach us Thy will and way. 
Speak, and behold! we answer: 
Command, and we obey! 


LITANY 

God have merer upon Thy sinning children. 

GOD HAVE MERCY UPON THY SINNING CHILDREN 

For our ignorance and greed which have brought to multitudes 
starvation in the midst of plenty 

LORD, HAVE MERCY UPON US. 

From sense of our own virtue or satisfaction at some slight 
charity to the unemployed 

GOOD LORD, DELIVER US. 

From luxury and display, while many have not where to lay 
their heads 


GOOD LORD, DELIVER US. 


From heedless comfort and apathy in the security of our 
homes, while families of the poor are evicted from farms 
and tenements, 

GOOD LORD, DELIVER US 

From spending billions for battleships while the jobless 
live upon a crust, 

GOOD LORD, DELIVER US 

From false notions that by preaching we can save the 
souls of men, while unemployment breaks their hearts, 
unbalances their minds, destroys their homes, tempts them 
beyond measureH visits want and disease upon their children, 
turns the heart to bitterness end hatred or to despair and 
death, 

GOOD LORD- DELIVER US 

From ever forgetting the forlorn figure of the unemployed 
and exploited: from fjs l lure to see that our social fabric is 
as shabby as his coat, and that our heads must bow in equal 
shame with his, 

GOOD LORD, DELIVER US 

From satisfaction with anything less then a new social *rder 
that shall embody the Kingdom dream of Jesus of life more 
abundant for all" 

GOOD LORD, DELIVER US 

That our conscience may know no rest until Thy Kingdom be 
established on earth in very fact 

WE BESEECH THEE TO HEAR US, GOOD LORD 

That it may please Thee to guide us quickly into the good 
life in which there shall be peace and plenty for all and a 
co-operative sharing of labor, leisure and happiness by all 
Thy children, 

WE BESEECH THEE TO HEAR US, GOOD LORD. 
QUARTETTE "The Lord's Prayer" Forsyth - Kraft 

OFFERTORY 

INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER IRVIN ALT 


ADDRESS 


KIRBY PAGE 
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THE MESSENGEE 


[Jult 22, 1937 


special committee on Central Publishing 
House, asks G-eneral Synod to take over 
the Central Publishing House, provided 
the other supporting Synods agree; con¬ 
tinue to pay its share of Central Pub- 


at home.” He pleaded, however, that we 
ought to have a better place than the 
gymnasium in which to hold religious 
services. 

Synod was reminded that Central Sem- 


n ■ n. . -- A ojuuu was remmaea tnat Central Sem- 


are dissolved for the organization of 
Synods, whereupon General Synod sh 
pay the annuities; to .ask that Genei 
Synod assume the Central Publishing 
House bonded indebtedness (amounting 
to $49,036). 

Synod's President E. E. Zechiel on the 
State of the Church saw a new optimism 
in pastors, due everywhere to their reli¬ 
ance on the Providence of God. Only He 
can help amid the political and economic 
complexities of our day. There has been 
financial improvement in congregational 
support, though the richest Church is by 
no means the best Church. Often men¬ 
tioned by pastors is the harmony between 
consistories and ministers, also between 
different denominations. The most sad¬ 
dening thing is the almost complete dis¬ 
appearance of prayer meetings and Sun¬ 
day evening services. There must come a 
new day for evangelism, if not of the 
4 'sawdust trail” variety then all the more 
of evangelism through education, not 
alone for the individuars sole benefit, but 
also for the work of God in the world. 

Rev. George W. Good, the new Presi¬ 
dent of Synod, took charge of the work 
at Synod’s adjournment. The vice-presi¬ 
dent is Rev. Arthur P. Sehnatz; stated 
clerk, J. P. Alden; treasurer, F. P. 
Brown. 

Ohio Synod suggests to the new Hym¬ 
nal Committee of General Synod that 
”The Hymnal” (published by the Presby¬ 
terian Church, U. S. A.) be adopted as 
the hymnal of our Church. 

It was unofficially made known that all 
the Evangelical Districts have adopted 
the New Constitution; 47 of the Re- 
Kef ormed Classes have adopted it, 3 are 
recorded against it, 5 have postponed ac¬ 
tion. While the official announcement 
cannot be made before General Synod 
meets in June, 1938, at Columbus, O., it is 
now certain that the New Constitution 
has been adopted. 

President Paul Grosshuesch said that 
Recitation Hall of the Mission House, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of “writing oJT for 
depreciation,” was no longer an asset; 
but it is good for many years to come! 

Of this year’s 4 graduates from the Sem¬ 
inary, 3 came from “E" Churches. Rev. 

H. P. Ley, representing our Synod on the 
Mission House Board, rejoiced that here 
was a school “in which the simple life felt 


Sabbath Desecration 

We have substituted the holiday 
for the holy day, ?'ecreation for rev¬ 
erence, games for godliness, and 
dissipation for devotion. Sunday 
has become the day of traffic dis¬ 
asters, and in place of meditation 
in the Church we have substituted 
murder on the highways . 

— Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo. 


^ for 3 years it has been working 
ointly with Eden Seminary. 

—Henry GeJceler r 

jrfby Page Discusses “A New 
Chiirch for a New World” 
at National Conference 

“A New Church for a New World” was 
the theme for the First National Confer¬ 
ence on Christian Education and also the 
theme of the opening address by Kirby 
Page. Mr. Page began his address by ask¬ 
ing the question, “How do you explain the 
fact that religion is sometimes opium 
that paralyzes and sometimes power that 
transforms? What is the difference be¬ 
tween religion as poison and religion as 
power?” To answer his question, Mr. 
Page outlined briefly the fundamental 
characteristics of high religion as ro 
vealed in the teachings of Jesus: his mes¬ 
sage concerning values, concerning rela¬ 
tionships, concerning motivation, concern¬ 
ing method, and concerning the goal. 
‘‘Whenever the followers of Jesus have 
incarnated this message in their lives, 
the Gospel has been the power of God 
unto salvation — both in the tranforma- 
tion of individuals as well as of communi¬ 
ties.” The tragedy of it has been that too 
often organized religion has not been true 
to the principles set forth in the Gospel. 
This he illustrated clearly by a search¬ 
ing analysis of international relations and 
of the present-day economic situation, 
both of which areas outrage and contra^ 
diet basic Christian principles. 

Mr. Page continued: “What this gener¬ 
ation is crying aloud for is a Church that 
will take the religion of Jesus Christ se¬ 
riously and attempt to pattern its daily 
conduct after those great values that 
make it up: a Church that will take se¬ 
riously the idea that persons of all races 
and nations and classes have infinite 
value and ought never to be treated as if 
they were of little significance; a Church 
that will pay no attention to the walls of 
partition that divide people within the 
total social body; a Church that will act 
on the formula of concern and love for 
every individual; a Church that will have 
nothing to do with an economic order 
that glorifies covetousness and greed or 
with an international order based upon 
violence and atrocity; a Church that 
takes seriously its obligation to build a 
society based upon justice and fellowship 
and which gives itself without reserve to 
the building of the Kingdom of God. 

In conclusion, Mr. Page pointed out 
three implications that seem to be in¬ 
volved, if the Church is to take the re¬ 
ligion of Jesus with earnestness. The first 
of these is that the Church dare not con¬ 
form to any of the evils inherent in the 
world today. That means among other 
things, non-conformity to war, to the in¬ 
justice of a competitive economic system 
and to all other evils, no matter how pop¬ 


ular they may be. The second implica¬ 
tion is the obligation resting upon the 
Church to engage unceasingly in the 
struggle to transform an evil society into 
the Kingdom of God: to change a ruth¬ 
less war system into international order 
and fellowship, to transform a competi¬ 
tive society into a cooperative one. The 
third demand upon the Church is peni¬ 
tence. Anybody who looks upon this 
world with any insight at all and who 
has any appreciation of the religion of 
Jesus must be overwhelmed daily by an 
awful feeling of guilt, for we have all 
sinned together and fallen short of the 
goodness of God. Daily must we seek 
forgiveness from God. Finally the. Church 
of today must lay hold on courage and 
must act courageously regardless of per¬ 
sonal consequences. That is possible of 
achievement only through worship. In a 
world like this the Church is called upon 
to lead her people to worship, for without 
that experience we are not going to be 
sufficient for these days. If the Church 
of today can lay hold upon the power of 
an eternal God which sustained Him in 
his hours of struggle and turmoil, then 
it will indeed be a New Church, fit for the 
task of building a New World. 


Young People at the National 
Conference 

More than 500 young people partici¬ 
pated in the First National Conference on 
Christian Education, held at Lakeside, 
Ohio, June 28 to July 1. The Conference 
gave excellent opportunity for the meet¬ 
ing of representatives of hundreds of 
widely scattered Churches, Both the gen¬ 
eral meetings and the seminars centered 
in issues that are significant to youth, and 
our young men and women went to them 
eagerly. Leaders were impressed with 
fine character and the social awareness 
of our people, and with the spirit of fel¬ 
lowship that prevailed between older and 
younger delegates. 

Two meetings of special interest to 
young people and their leaders were on 
the program. At the first meeting. Rev, 
Ralph Abele, of St. Louis, Mo. # presided. 
He introduced our Director of Youth 
Work, Rev. Fred D. Wentzel, who spoke 
briefly of the present program of the 
Board of Christian Education and plans 
for the future. Rev. Hoy Burkhart, pas¬ 
tor of the Community Church of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, and formerly associate director 
of young people’s work for the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
spoke in an interesting and practical way 
on “Bringing the United Youth Move¬ 
ment into the Local Church.” He em¬ 
phasized tlie necessity for beginning with 
a few carefully selected people, training 
them through personal contacts, retreats 
and camps, and making them the nucleus 
of the local Church program. The Elm¬ 
hurst College Girls’ Sextet sang appro¬ 
priate numbers with real artistry. 

Dr. Harry Stock, Director of Student 
Activities and Young People’s Work for 
the Congregational-Christian Church, out¬ 
lined at the second youth meeting the de¬ 
velopment of the program of his denom- 
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Received into Membership 

The following were received into mem¬ 
bership of the Evangelical Synod of N. A., 
at the North Illinois District Conference: 

The Revs. Robert J. Baldauf, Broad- 
lands, Ill.; Prof. Paul L. Lehmann, Elm¬ 
hurst College, Elmhurst, Ill.; Elmer M. 
Ringe, Prairie View, III.; Prof. Herman 
J. Sander, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 
Ill.; Adolf Stoerker, Crown Point, Ind., 
and Henry A. Weier, Manhattan, Ill. 

St. Peter's Church, Niles Center, Ill., 
the Rev. P. E. Winger, pastor, was re¬ 
ceived into membership in the Synod on 
Sunday, May 16, in a special service con¬ 
ducted by the Rev. Tim. Lehmann, D.D’. 

F. W. Bchroeder, President, 
North Illinois District. 


Ordination 

- June 20, 1937 

Mr. Harold J. Barth was ordained to 
the Christian ministry in St. John's 
Church, Collinsville, Ill., by the Rev. C. 
Kuhlmann, assisted by Prof. J. Biegel- 
eisen and Rev. H. J. Bredehoeft. 


Changes of Address 

Rev. W. W. Foust, D.D., from Xenia, 
Ohio, to R. 2, Spencer, Ohio. 

Rev. J. Sherrill Gohde, from New Or¬ 
leans, La., to R. R. 5, Evansville, Ind. 

Rev. Clair V. Rhodes, from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to Table Rock, Pa. 

Rev. Verne H. Warner, to R. 1, Hamp¬ 
shire, Ill. (new) 

Rev. Harold E. Weber, from Willard, 
Ohio, to 518 Grand St., Vermilion, Ohio. 


Joint Meeting of Ohio Synod 
and District 

The “Reformed" and “Evangelicals," 
totaling about 100,000 members, are 
nearer an equality in Ohio than in any 
other State. It was a happy thought to 
have the District and the Synod both 
meet at Tiffin for their annual business 
sessions. (Perhaps the experience may be 
repeated in 1938.) A joint Communion in 
Trinity Church on Tuesday evening, June 
22, was preceded by Dr. Paul S. Lein- 


bach's searching and Biblical sermon on 
“Faith as Test and Dynamic of our Chris¬ 
tianity." The separate business sessions 
were held in St. John's Church and in the 
Chapel of Heidelberg College. 

An inspirational service was held 
jointly on Wednesday from 10:30 until 
noon; Dr. Leinbach divided the time with 
Dr. Allen G. Wehrli, who teaches Old Tes¬ 
tament Literature in Eden Seminary at 
St. Louis. At the fellowship dinner in the 
College Commons, President H. E. Pheif- 
fer of Ohio District and President E. E. 
Zechiel of Ohio Synod expressed joy over 
the progress already made in the merger 
and hoped that corporate union of Dis¬ 
trict and Synod would be effected speedily. 

On Wednesday evening Prof. Wehrli 
preached at the joint worship service, us¬ 
ing the incident of Moses at the burning 
bush to illustrate his theme, “When the 
Spirit of God Is Welcome." He spoke 
again Thursday forenoon to both groups 
on “Prophetic Stimulus in an Age of Com¬ 
promise," Prof. Wehrli is like our Dr. 
Stibitz—only more so—finding it difficult 
to treat sacred themes without the play 
of humor upon them. Both addresses were 
given in St. John's Church. At the latter 
meeting, Dr. Clarence E. Josephson, Pres¬ 
ident-elect of Heidelberg College, gave a 
message on “Rivals of the Church in 
1937." From Rev. Walter Boyer's report 
we glean that the “rivals" are secular¬ 
ism, materialism, and nationalism. Teach¬ 
ers who are not theists are therefore in¬ 
competent, failing to go far enough in 
their search for truth; they stop short¬ 
sightedly with the philosophy of secular¬ 
ism, leaving out God and the deepest part 
of man—his soul. Materialism is not only 
represented by Communism, but is im¬ 
bedded in the social and political econ¬ 
omy which places property rights above 
human rights. When materialism “gets 
religion," that is treated merely as a sort 
of life (or fire) insurance. America has 
the chance to make her nationalism 
democratic rather than dictatorial, a ser¬ 
vice to other nations no less than to her 
own citizens. When nations acquire a 
superiority complex, they are headed for 


war. The Church must show the diver¬ 
gence of these 3 philosophies from the 
principles of the Gospel. She must be 
intelligently aware of the forces which 
she must combat. The Church must not 
be like the Russian Church in Czarist 
times, oblivious of the people's needs; 
nor may she like the Spanish Church, 
battle with the wrong forces; nor dare 
we, in the English and American 
Churches, battle with only trivial forces. 

Wednesday morning, Dr. Josephson was 
presented to Ohio Synod in connection 
with the report on Heidelberg College. 
Said he: “I am proud to be chosen to be 
a successor to Dr. Miller, who served so 
well for 35 years, and I hope I may be 
able to carry out some of his great 
dreams for Heidelberg." The President's 
wife was also introduced to Synod. Thurs¬ 
day morning President Emeritus Miller 
rejoiced in Heidelberg's material gains 
(enlarged endowment, student body and 
faculty, also 5 new buildings on the 
campus) but confessed regret that he 
had not succeeded correspondingly in at¬ 
taining the spiritual goals of a Christian 
College and in stemming the moral retro¬ 
gression that has befallen even the 
Church. Dr. H. L. Beam, who has held 
the Bible Chair, remembered that brevity 
is the soul of wit, especially at a Synod 
that is crowded with business. He has 
taught 28 years in the College, having 
been retained two years beyond the age 
limit of 70. 

Ohio Synod in the past year led all 
the Synods in two respects. She gave 
most new subscriptions to The Messenger 
—to be exact, 267; East Ohio Classis 
made the best Classical record and the 
palm goes to our New Philadelphia 
Church in the same Classis. Synod also 
led in the Foreign Mission Day offerings, 
which averaged 7 cents per member; Pitts¬ 
burgh Synod came next, with a record 
of 6 cents per member. Ohio Synod is 
not so proud of her record in raising the 
apportionment for missions, education, 
etc.; the benevolent giving of the whole 
Church seems not to be greatly improved 
by the national financial recovery. For 
the coming year Synod laid a per cap¬ 
ita apportionment of 30 cents for Heidel¬ 
berg College, 34 for Central Seminary 
(now working in Eden Seminary), 28 for 
the Mission House, 13 for aid to minis¬ 
terial students, 12 to Home for the Aged, 

5 for Central Publishing House, 10 for 
Founders' Hall at Heidelberg, 3 for Ohio 
Council of Churches, 10 for Contingent 
expenses. The following amounts were 
voted for distribution from the Contin¬ 
gent: $500 to Ohio Council of Churches 
(to combat efforts of the Roman Church 
to secure tax support for its parochial 
schools), $200 to Leadership Training 
School in 1937, $200 to Vacation Summer 
School in 1938, $1,200 to the Lytton-Ai 
rural experience station, 3 cents per cap¬ 
ita from the Contingent to pay Synod's 
share of interest on annuities owed by 
Central Publishing House. 

Synod, as suggested by General Synod's 


Some Recent Statistical Summaries of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church 

J. Rauch Stein 

During the month of December, the blank forms for entering the records of mem¬ 
bership and activities of each congregation as of December 31, 1936, were sent out 
from the St. Louis and Philadelphia offices. 

These filied-out reports were gradually returned during the first half of the present 
year and have recently been summarized so that it is now possible to publish and 
study the facts and implications they reveal. For readers of The Messenger, certain 
oi these records will doubtless be-particularly interesting. They are here assembled 
in response to requests from a number of inquirers. 

1986 

Min isters ... 

Congregations *... *. 77.77 77777 1T65 

Communicant members .. * ? 93957 

Baptized but unconfirmed members ..~59 591 

Total membership ... .. 777 7 ! 353!o4S 

Increase in the communicant membership .... 2^696 

Sunday Church Schools ... 717 ! L004 

Total Church School enrollment ...... 220,774 


4 E " QrOUp 

“8* Group 

Totals 


1,308 

2,473 


1.690 

2,855 


351.396 

645,353 


120,032 

179,623 

. 3^3,o4S 

471,428 

824,976 

. 2.696 

1,544 

4,240 

. 1.004 

1,658 

2,662 

.220,774 

331,713 

552,487 
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Safe for Differences 


"HOLY WEEK" PROGRAM TO 
INCLUDE JOINT PROTESTANT 
DINNER, PASSOVER "SEDER" 

Kirby Page for the Protestants! 

Seder Passover supper for the Jews! 

Mass, meditations, music and sermons for the 
Catholics. 

Thus will each of the three groups observe "Holy 
Week" at U. C. L. A. from 


April 11th to 17th. 

Uniting at 5:30 Wednes¬ 
day evening in the Con¬ 
ference building, the Prp t- 
estant groups will have 
dinner an3 listen to an ad¬ 
dress by Kirby Page and 
then participate in open 
forum discussion which 
follows. On Good Friday, 
the Protestant groups will 

\ join together again from 
12:15 to 12:45 for a fifteen- 
minute meditation. 

Repeating the success¬ 
ful "Seder" supper of last 
year, the Council of Jew¬ 
ish Students is to offer it 
again, with Rabbi Jehu- 
dah Cohn officiating. 
Rabbi Cohn is a graduate 
of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Los Angeles. 
Members of the other re¬ 
ligious groups will be in¬ 
vited and the Rabbi will 
interpret for the partici¬ 
pants the various cere¬ 
monies of the passover, 
including singing of the 
"Hagadah." One hundred 
and twenty are expected 
to attend. 

On March 19th, the Jew¬ 
ish students are to cele¬ 
brate the Purim Festival. 

All Catholic activities 
will take place in the Paul- 
ist Church, Ohio and Selby 
Avenues. At 8 o'clock, 
Wednesday evening, 
April 13th, the Sermon on 
the Passion will be deliv¬ 
ered, followed on Thurs- 


THE AWFUL TRUTH 

A Report of the Finance Committee 

One of the many rumors now being circu¬ 
lated about the University Religious Confer¬ 
ence is that its finances axe in good condition. 
The business men would therefore like it pub¬ 
licly stated that between now and April 30th, 
which is the end of the orgcmization fiscal year, 
$5,300 must be raised to balance the budget 
The mortgage on the Westwood building was 
reduced by three thousand dollars during the 
year, but there remains a debt of $22,000. in 
order to meet the budget deficit the business 
men are asking the ecclesiatical leaders of the 
city to address a series of letters to those who 
could and should take care of the amount. 

The small budget of the Conference and the 
amount of work it does, is mentioned frequently 
and favorably when it is investigated by visi¬ 
tors from other localities who want to see a 
similar institution established in their own com¬ 
munities. 

The business men also under the leadership 
of Judge Harry Hollzer, are working out a plan 
whereby next year's budget will be handled 
on a membership basis, the proceeds from the 
membership sale to mark the limit of activity 
for the Conference. If the public has sufficient 
desire to see the work of the Conference con¬ 
tinued and extended and expresses that de¬ 
sire in the purchase of membership,—the Con¬ 
ference will continue and expand. If it does not 
so concretely express itself, those who form the 
official group of the Conference will limit them¬ 
selves accordingly. Complete and full an¬ 
nouncement of the types of membership will 
b© made at the Tenth Anniversary Banquet, 
May 2nd, at the Ambassador. In the meantime, 
the business men and the Conference staff will 
welcome every contribution toward the com¬ 
pletion of this year's work—the amount needed 
is, in round numbers, $5,000, 


AFTER TEN YEARS OF PIONEER 
WORK EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
STOPS TO REFLECT AND PREDICT 

By THOMAS S. EVANS 

Ten years of experience in a corporation which has 
lived through the entire depression period without 
losing any constituent group should provide a some¬ 
what permanent platform on which to take a long look 

into the future. 

That vision should in¬ 


day morning at 8 a. m. with offering of the mass. 
Good Friday devotion will be given from 12 to 3 o'clock. 


elude clarified aims, def¬ 
inite purposes, and pre¬ 
dictable results. 

The following are sug¬ 
gested for consideration: 

(1) The religious pro¬ 
grams at the universities 
and colleges should train 
the graduates for service 
to the community, the na¬ 
tion and the world in the 
field of harmonious co-op¬ 
eration between organized 
religious groups. 

(2) The University Ex¬ 
tension idea applied to re¬ 
ligion should enable the 
universities and colleges 
to serve the public at large 
through the University Re¬ 
ligious Conference. 

(3) Education sur¬ 
charged with religion 
should save and preserve 
democracy to mankind, 
including freedom of be¬ 
lief, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and 
freedom of the ballot. 

(4) Co-operation on the 
part of individuals and or¬ 
ganized groups does not 
imply intellectual compro¬ 
mise or the conclusion that 
one religion is as good as 
another, but rather friend¬ 
ly contacts enabling each 
religion to exert the max¬ 
imum of influence towards 
universal acceptance. 

(5) Organized educa¬ 
tion, public and private, 
and organized religion 
must necessarily function 

together in order to provide complete personality de¬ 
velopment and satisfactory community living. 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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SUNDAY JORNING 
DEC. 5, 1937 


PRELUDE 

PROCESSIONAL HYiviN NO. 7S 
INVOCATION 
D0 aO LO G Y 

HYMN NO. 543 "Dear Lord and Father" 

APOSTLES 1 CREED 

PRAYER 

RESPONSE BY THE CHOIR 

ANTHEM - "fierce Raged uhe Tempest 11 - 

Candlyn 

RESPONSIVE READING HO. 62 
GLORIA 

SCRIPTURE READING 
OFFERING AND OFFERTORY 

SOLO - "The People That Walked in Darkness 
from "The Messiah" 

(Sherman Smith) 

SERMON by Kirby Page 

HYMN.NO* 388 "A Charge to Keep I Have" 
BENEDICTION ————— CHORAL RESPONSE 
POSTLODE 


STUDENT PORUm members who have expressed 
their intention of going to College Place 
Methodist Church, Greensboro, for our ;jro- 
& ram there* will meet in front of the churda 
at 3:30. Please be present on time. There 
will be no Forum meeting this evening. 

STUDENT CHRISTMAS PARTY* Next Sunday even - 
ing at seven o'clock the Forum will have 
a Christmas Party following a Carol pro¬ 
gram. Ail students arc invited to come 
and bring their dates. 

FUNDS are needed for sending delegates to 
the National Methodist Student Conference 
at St. Louis, Dec. 28-31 ► Your contribu¬ 
tion will be deeply appreciated. 


> r 


OUR GUEST SP^EK today id Dr. Kirby Page, 
well known author and lecturer. We welcome 
hi.m to our church and to the University of 
Nortn Carolina. 

BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION will meet 
Tuesday night at 7:30 in Pastor As study. 

NEW MEMBERS, We welcome into our church Mr. 
and Mrs * A * W. Honey cutt who come to us from 
the First Methodist Church, L e xin gton, N• C, 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY will hold its regular 
monthly meeting Monday night at 8 o'clock, 

A special program has been arranged for this 
meeting. The University quartet will sing, 

Mr. Hugh Lefler will speak or World Peace, and 
the meeting will adjourn i ith the reading of 
the reclassification oi circle nern.ers, All 
members of the circles are urgently requested 
to he present. 

BOARD OF STEWARDS will hold its first meet¬ 
ing of the year on Thursday night at 7:30. 

EVERY-MEj. 13ER-CANVASS of our church is still 
in progress. If you have not made your 
pledge for this new year, do so todag. The 
members of the: Finance Committee will be at 
the front door with pledge cards and envelopes 
after the service today. It is very important 
that this bit of detail*work be done before 
Thursday| so that the Finance Committee :m y 
present the Non Year's Budget for the Official 
Board's (consideration* Will you cooperate v/ith 
us on this pi o s t import a n t m at ter? 

CIRCLE NO. I v, ill meet v ednesday evening at 
3:00 with Mrs. Fart-foe u and Miss a lice Gattis at 
whe ho ue o f Mr s • F ar u b e o , 509 North t> tr c e t» 
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Bombay Gas Co., Ottoman Gas Co., Ltd., South 
Metropolitan Gas Co., South Suburban Gas Co., Ltd. 

4 Brick Court, London, E.C.4. 

Pad6, Henri, SC.D.; French mathematician; b. 63; ed. 
licole Normale. 

Rector Aix-Marseille Univ.; fmr. Rector Dijon and 
Besan9on Uni vs. and Prof, at Lille, Poitiers and Bor¬ 
deaux* Univs.; Grand-Prize winner for mathematical 
sciences of Inst. 

Aix-en-Provence^Bouches-du-Rhdne). 

Paderewski, Ignacy Jan; Polish musician and 
politician; b. 60. 

Became known as a pianist about 90; protagonist of 
Polish Independence during Great War; mem. Polish 
Nat. Cttee. in Paris and Del.'to U.S. 17; Prime Min., 
Min. of Foreign Affairs and Second Del. to Versailles 
Conf. 19; Signator of Treaty 20; retired from politics 
21 and devoted himself to music; Hon. Ph.D. Lw6w 
Univ. n + Cfaew Univ. 19, Pozn&n Univ. 24; Hon. 
Mus.D. Yatfe Univ^i j;C,L.D. Oxford Univ, 20,Columbia 
Univ. 22 and Uidv, of Southern California 23; Hon. 
LL.D. Glasgow Univ. 25. 

Compositions include opera Manru . 

Merges, Rione Bossone, 

Padshah, SaLyed iVlahmud, Sahib Bahadur, Hon., 
b . a. .; Indian politician; b. 87; ed. Presidency Coll. 
Madras. * 

M?ir. Madras Legislative Council 21; joined the Council 
of State 24; Pres. Madras Muslim League 26; re-elected 
to th? Council of State 30; Del. Round Table Conf. 31; 
leader of the Independent Party in the Council of State. 
M Ldras. 

Pagaczewski, Juljan, PH.D.; Polish art historian; b. 
74; ed. Cracow Univ. 

Keeper Cracow Nat. Museum 01; Lecturer Cracow 
Univ. 09, Prof, of Art History 17-; mem. Polish Acad, 
and Pres. Art History Comm. 

Pubis. Jasefka krakowskie 02, Baltazar Fontana w 
Krakowie 09, Posag srebrny’s Stanislawa w kokciele 00. 
paulindw na Skafce w Krakowie 27, Gobeliny polskie 29, 
Dary zlotnicze Kazimierza w. dla kosciofdw polskich 
(with Bochnak) 33. 

Cracow, Florjanska 40. 

Paganon, Joseph; French politician; b. 80. 

Engineer; Radical-Socialist Deputy for Is£re 24-35; now 
Senator; Mayor of Laval; mem. Finance Comm, and 
Reporter of Budget of Foreign Affairs; Under-Sec. of 
State for Foreign Affairs in Herriot Cabinet June-Dec. 
32; Min. of Public Works in Daladier Cabinet Jan. 33- 
Oct. 33, Sarraut Cabinet Oct. 33-Nov. 33, Chautemps 
Cabinet Nov. 33-Jan. 34, Daladier Cabinet Jan.-Feb. 
34, and Bouisson Cabinet June i-4,35;Min.of Interior in 
Laval Cabinet 35-36. 

Paris VI, 87 Bd. du Montparnasse. 

Page, Sir Archibald, m.inst.c.e., m.i.e.e.; British 
electrical engineer; b. 75; ed. Dollar Acad., Heriot-Watt 
Coll. Edinburgh and Glasgow Royal Technical Coll. 
Deputy City Electrical Engineer 05-17; Gen. Man. Clyde 
Valley Electric Power Co. 17-20; Electricity Com¬ 
missioner 20-25; Dir. and Gen. Man. County of London 
Electric Supply Co. Ltd. 25-27; Gen. Man. and Chief 
Engineer 27-34 and Chair. 34- Central Electricity Board. 
Trafalgar Buildings, London, S.W.i. 

Page, Arthur Wilson, A.B.; American industrialist; 
b. 83; ed. Harvard Univ. 

With Doubleday, Page & Co. 05-27; Editor World's 
Work, Vice-Pres. 13-27; Pres, and Dir. Bell Telephone 
Securities Co. 27-33; Vice-Pres. American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 27-; Dir. Engineers Public Service 
Co, of New York, Chase Nat. Bank; Trustee Carnegie 


Corpn., Metropolitan Museum of Art; Adviser to 
American Del. to London Naval Conf. 30. 

195 Broadway; and 165 E, 65th Street, New York City. 

Page, Curtis Hidden, m.a., PH.D,; American writer; 
b. 70; ed. Harvard and Paris Univs. 

Lecturer and Prof, of Romance Languages and Litera¬ 
ture Columbia Untv, 95-09; Prof, of English Language 
and Literature Dartmouth ColL 11-. 

Pubis. Translations of Moli^re, Anatole France, 
Ronsard; poems, essays and stories. 

Gilmanton, N.H. 

Page, Earle Christmas Grafton, Rt. Hon., p.c, m b., 
ch . m ., m.p.; Australian politician; b• 80; ed. Sydney 
Univ. 

Mem. House of Representatives for New South Wales 
19-; leader Country Party 20-; Acting Prime Min. 23-24, 
26-27, 351 created P.C. 29; Chair. Australian Agricultural 
Council 34-36; Min. of Commerce and Deputy-Prime 
Min. in Coalition Cabinet Nov. 34-. 

28 Hazelbank Road, Wollstonecraft, N. Sydney. 

Page, Frederick Handley, c.b.e.; British aircraft 
manufacturer; b. 85. 

Man. Dit^Handley Page, Ltd.; Dir. Handley Page 
Transport; iHcL; mem. Council Society of British 
Aircraft Con St rumors Ltd.; Fellow Royal Aeronautical 
Society. \ 

Limes House, Stanraore, Middlesex. 

Page, Kirby, B.A.; American publicist; b. 90; ed. Drake 
Univ. 

Pastor 15-21; lcctrirer 21-25; Editor The World To- 

jriibls. Something More 20, The Abolition of War 24, 
iVfr t ion a{ D efe> ire 3 t p Individualism or Socialism 33, 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 

Page, Leigh, PH.D.; American physicist; b. 84; ed. 
Yale Univ. 

Instructor in Physics Yale Univ. iz-16, Asst. Prof, and 
Prof, of Mathematical Physics 16-; Fellow American 
Physical Society, American Acad, of Arts and Sciences. 
Pubis. An Introduction to Electrodynamics 22, An 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 28, Principles of 
Electricity 31. 

244 Livingston Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Page, Thomas Walker PH.D.; American economist; 
b 66; ed. Virginia, Leipzig, Oxford and Paris Univs. 
Prof, of History and Economics Univ. of California 
04-06; Prof, of Economics Univ. of Virginia 06-22; 
mem. U.S. Tariff Board 11-12; mem. U.S. Tariff 
Comm. 18-22, Chair. 20-22, Vice-Chair. 30-; Democrat. 
U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Page-Croft, sir Henry, Bart, {see Croft, Sir Henry 
Page.) 

Pagds, Georges, d.litt.; French historian; b. 67; ed. 
Paris Lcole Normale. 

Insp. Paris Acad. 12] Gen. Insp. of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion 16-; Prof. Modern History at Sorbonno 21-. 

Pubis. Le Grand £lect$ur et Louis XI V, La monarchic 
d’ancien regime en France 28, Les origines diplomatiques 
de la guerre de 1870-71 (29 vols) 32. 

Paris XV, t me de Stack 

Paget, Sir Richard Arthur Surtees, Bart; British 
physicist; b. 69; ed. Eton and Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 
Fellow London Physical Society and Inst, of Physics; 
authority on patents and inventions; called to the Bar 
(Inner Temple) 95; Sec. Patent Law Cttee. 00; Asst. 
Sec. Admiralty Board of Inventions and Research 15-18: 
has specialised on the nature, origin and reproduction of 
speech sounds and the use of gesture language 22-. 

1 Devonshire Terrace, London, W.2. 
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Opel A.B., Russelsheim a. M. 28-; mem. Senate of 
Reich Fed. of German Automobile Industry. 
Wiesbaden, Steubenstr. 34. 

Openshaw, Arnold Charles; British industrialist; 
b. 84; ed. Church Inst., Bolton. 

Mem. Council British Cotton Growing Asscn., Grand 
Council of Fed. of British Industries: mem. Empire 
Cotton Growing Asscn.; Chair. Acme Spinning Co., 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust, Ltd., Bolton Herald 
Co,, Ltd., Bridge Street Mill Co., Ltd./Eckersleys. Ltd., 
Haslam Weaving Co.. Ltd,, John Kershaw 8 c Co., Ltd., 
Mill Hill Spinning Co., Ltd., Kedmayne & taker wood. 
Ltd., Riversdale Mill Co., Ltd.. Robert Hyde Buckley 
Sc Sons, Ltd., Wardle Cotton Cr>., Ltd,! Man. Dir. 
John Ashworth (1902), Ltd.; Dir. Cellular Clothing Co., 
Ltd., Eckersleys Cotton Trust, Ltd., Haslam Spinning 
Co., Ltd., Has lams Ltd., John Haslam & Co., Ltd. 
Oaks Hall, Bolton, 

Opie, Eugene Lindsay, b.a., m.d., d sc.; American 
pathologist; b. 73; ed. Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Asst. Instructor in Pathology Johns Hopkins Univ. 
98-04; mem. Rockefeller Inst, for Medical Research 
04-10; Prof, of Pathology Washington Univ. 10-23 and 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 23-32; Dir. Henry Phipps 
Laboratories 23-32; ProL of Pathology Cornell Medical 
Coll. 32-; Fellow American Asscn, for the Advancement 
of Science and Union Internationale Contre la 
Tuberculose. 

Pubis. Diseases of the Pancreas 02, Epidemic Respir¬ 
atory Disease 21. 

157 East 62nd Street, New York City. 

OpiCHSki, Henryk, PH.D.; Polish musician; b. 70; ed. 
Leipzig Univ. and Cracow and Paris Univs. 

Mem. Colonne Orchestra, Paris 99-01; Dir. Warsaw 
Philharmonic Choir and Musical Critic 01-04; Conductor 
Friedlknder Choral Society Leipzig 04-06; Conductor 
Warsaw Opera 08-11; Musical Dir, Polish Theatre in 
Warsaw 12-14; Frof. History of Music Warsaw 07-14; 
Editor quarterly musical review in Warsaw ri-14; 
founder and Dir, Lausarnie Madrigal Society 17; Dir. 
PomnA Conservatoire 20-26; working in Switzerland 26-. 
Compositions include: Symphonic Poem for Orchestra , 
Zygmunt August, Maria (opera) 23, Jacob le luthistc 
(opera) 27, L'enfant prodigue (oratorio) 30; songs. 

PubJs> Chopin 10 and 22, Munique Polonaise. 18, 
Paderewski 27; edited Chopin s Letters (English and 
French editions). 

Morges (Switzerland), Grand rue 98 bis. 

Opitz, Kurt, Prof. Dr.; German agriculturist; b. 77; ed. 
Halle and Breslau Univs. 

Prof, Berlin Univ. and Dir. Agricultural Inst. 21-. 

Joint author of Dcr neuzeitiicke Rogge nbau 24, 
Kartoffelbau 30, A nleiiung zum Getrcidchmt, 

Berlin-Dahlem, Albr. Thaer-Weg 3, 

Opfgtal, Josef, ixiNG.h.e.; Czechoslovak forestry 
expert; b. 63: ed. Vienna High School of Agriculture. 
State Forests. ■ 87-18; Dir. State Forests Bdiiskd 
B strica District 1S-20; Dept. Dir. Min. of Agriculture 
and Dir.-Gen. State Forests and Domains 21-22; Prof. 
Brno High School of Agriculture and Forestry 23-. 
Pubis. Eorstliche Btuinvesiitionen im Bereiche der 
kaiserlich-koniglicher Direktion der Guter des Bukoviner 
grivchisch-orientalischen Rdighnsfondes in Cmmowitz 
06, Das forsllichc T mnspprtwesen im Bennche der 
kaiserlich-koniglicher Direktion dcr Outer des Bukoviner 
greichhch-oricntalischm Religionsfondes in Czerhowitz 
13; Forestry section in Encyclopaedia of Agriculture 29. 
Brno, Bedn&takd ul. 84. 

Oppen, Emile Hubert van; Dutch industrialist; b. 86. 
Dir. De Maas Steel Works, Limited; fmr. mem. Supreme 


Labour Council; mem. Limburg Provincial States; 
Austrian Consul. 

Maastricht, Prins Bisschopsingel 9. 

Oppenheim, Amy Schwartz; American publicist; 
b. 78. 

Mem. Women's Suffrage Movement in New York 
State 15-17; mem. Women's Advisory Cttee. of Regional 
Plan Asscn. 30-32; mem. Nat, Inst! of Social Sciences 
and French Inst, of U.S.; Republican. 

Plaza Hotel, New York City. 

Opp&nheim, E. Phillips; British novelist; b. 66; ed. 
Grammar School. 

Pubis, include: The Master Mummer, Havoc, The 
Kingdom of the Blind, The Great Prince Shan. The 
Wrath to,Come, The Milium Pound Deposit, Murder at 
Monte Carlo, The Strange Hoarders of Patrice Crescent, 
General Bessrrky's Puzzle Box, 

Le Vauquiedor, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 

Oppenheim, S, Alfred von, Freiherr; German banker; 
b 64: ed. Law Faculty Berlin Univ. 

Fmr, mem. staff New York banking house of Ladenburg, 
Thalmann and Co* and Oppenheim Jr. and Co., Cologne 
bankers; partner in banking house of A. Levy. 

Cologne. 

Oppenheimer, Carl, ph.d,, m.d.; German biochemist; 
b. 74; ed. Berlin and Freiburg i, Br. Univs, 

Asst, Erlangen Physiological Inst. 99 and Berlin Inst 
for Animal Physiology in Agricultural High School 02- 
o8„ ProL 08-; Editor Centralblatt fiiy Biochemie 02-20, 
Handbmh der Biochcttlic 07-10, 24*30 and 33-35, 

Tabulae Biologime 25-, En zythologio 36-, 

Pubis, Die Ferments and ilire Wirkungen (5th edition) 
24-28, Supplement 35-36, Grundriss der Biochemie 12, 
Lelvbuch der Chemic 28, Chemischen Grand lagcn der 
Lehensvprgdngc 33. 

Berlin W.15, Kurfiirstendamm 61. 

Oppenheimer, Sir Ernest, k.b., m.p.; South African 
financier and politician; b. 70. 

Chair. Anglo-American Corpn. of South Africa and De 
Beers Consolidated Mines; Deputy Chair. Rhokana 
Corpn. Ltd.; Dir. British South Africa Co. and Barclays 
Bank (Dominion and Overseas); Mayor of Kimberley 
12-15; M.P* for Kimberley; mem. South African Nat, 
Party. 

P.O.B. 4587, Johannesburg. 

Oppenheimer, Francis J, (Frauds Opp); American 
author and caricaturist; b. Si; ed. New York City Coll. 
Fmr. Associate Editor New York News Letter, The 
Modern Theater and New York Evening Mail, Associate 
Dir. Nat. Newspaper Survey. 

Pubis. The New Tyranny t The Failure of Pacifism, 
History of Restriction of Immigration. 

60 West 10th Street, New York City and Floral Park, 
LX 

Oppenheimer, Franz, M.D., PH.D.; German sociologist; 
b. 64; ed. Freiburg and Berlin Univs. 

Lecturer in Sociol gy Berlin Univ. 09; Extra. Prof. 17; 
Prof. Frankfurt a. M. Univ. 19-29. 

Pubis, Die Siedlnngsgenossenschaft, 96 Grossgrundeigen* 
turn and soziatc Frage 98, Der (Jrundgesetz des Marxisihes 
Gesellschaftslchre 03. 26, Der Staat 5th edition 29* Dcr 
Auswcg 2nd edition 19, Werk and Kapitalprofit 3rd 
edition 26, Wcder Kapitalismus noch Kommunismus 32, 
System der So biologic (18 vols.) 18-35, 
Berlm-CharlottenLmrg 9, Bscbcn-Aliee 1. 

Oppenheimer, Louis; British diamond merchant. 

Mem, London Cttee. Diamond Corpn., Ltd.; Dir. and 
London agent Anglo-American Corpn. of South Africa, 
Ltd,; Dir. Consolidated African Selection Trust, Ltd,, 
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Spanish, Chinese and Japanese. 


A few of the titles are. 

National Defense 
Living Creatively 
Living Courageously 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
NIGHT 


DEC.6 

John L. 
Brumm 
“The Press 
and 

the Public” 


Professor Brumm has been the head of the 
Department of Journalism at the University 
of Michigan since 1928 . 

He is the author of several plays: 

The Strait-Jacket 
The Mayor's Husband 
Scrambled Ego 
What Grandmothers Know 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1939 
THE CHURCH AT WORSHIP AND 
STUDY 

The Beginners and Primary will each 
meet in its own department for the com¬ 
plete service. All other classes will meet 
for their study period in their rooms at 
9:30 a. m. The class session will close at 
10:20 in order to give everyone time to 
go to the sanctuary for the worship 
service. 

10:30 o’Clock 
SANCTUARY SERVICE 

Let the people on entering the Sanc¬ 
tuary, sit in quiet meditation and prayer, 
asking God’s blessing on themselves and 
all others who have come to His house 
to worship. Talking and whispering dis¬ 
turbs worshipers about you. Ushers are 
requested to seat people arriving late 
after the periods designated by* 

We would appreciate it if our guests 
would fill out the <l I Was There” card 
found in the pews and put them in the 
offering so that we might become better 
acquainted. 

Organ Prelude— 

“Trumpet Voluntary” .Purcell 

Meditation: 

Too long, O Lord, thy people 
Have worshiped Baal and Mars, 

Have offered sons to idols 
Beneath the mocking stars, 

Forgetful that all honor, 

All faith that loves its word, 

Comes not by might nor power 
But by thy Spirit, Lord. 

O let us hear the rush 
Of mighty winds again. 

Thy Holy Spirit pulsing 
Through hearts and wounds of men. 
Till Peace with wings of healing— 
Thy covenants! dove— 

Shall make earth's jangled music 
A litany of love. Amen. 

—Earl Marlatt. 

Hymn No. 454—(congregation standing) 
The Invocation—(congregation standing) 
♦The Lord’s Prayer—(in unison) 

Anthem—Selected 
The Scripture Lesson 
The Ministry of Silence—(congregation 
seated) 

The Pastoral Prayer — (congregation 
seated) 

* Choral Response 

* Reception of Tithes and Offerings 

The dedication of Self, Service and 
Substance to His Service. 

Offertory Hymn—“O Thou Who Comest 
From Above” (344) 

Hymn No. 266 

Sermon—“WHAT CAN WE DO TO 
STRENGTHEN OUR PRAYER 

LIFE?” ..„.Dr. Kirby Page 

Hymn No. 225—(congregation will stand 
with the choir and join in singing) 
Benediction 

Choral Response— (congregation stand¬ 
ing) V 

Chimes—(congregation standing) 

Organ Postlude 


WHAT KIND OF A CHURCH 7 

“It may signify a place where, through 
magical means the individual is guaran¬ 
teed an entrance into heaven. It may 
signify a place where respectable folk 
rent respectable pews in order to be 
preached respectable sermons that polite¬ 
ly evade the issues of a troubled world. 
Or it may mean a place where the high 
values of life are stressed—and prac¬ 
ticed. The values of compassion, 
friendliness, help to the weak, where, in 
short, pure religion and tin defiled is to 
visit the fatherless and widowed in their 
affliction and to keep itself ^ unspotted 
from the chicaneries and extortions of the 
world.”—Harry O. Overstreet. 


DR. KIRBY PAGE TO PREACH SUNDAY MORNING 

Dr. Kirby Page, who has been our guest preacher this summer, will 
preach his last sermon Sunday morning on the theme “How Can We 
Strengthen Our Prayer Life?” His latest book, “Religious Resources 
for Personal Living and Social Action,” deals with this subject. He has 
also written three other books in this field. Be sure to hear him—Bring 
your friends with you. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 

Whenever the voice of the church is heard on a gx*eat moral issue, 
we are sure to hear the cry that “the church should not meddle in 
politics." So strong is our American tradition of the separation of 
Church and State that this charge of political meddling is often effective 
even with churchmen. Resolutions in our church assemblies on peace, 
the liquor traffic, unemployment, and other social questions are gen¬ 
erally no more than pious affirmations because of the widespread belief 
that to do anything about them would be meddling in politics. It is this 
conviction on the part of thousands of our church members that religion 
is purely a personal other-worldly matter with no relation whatsoever 
to our baffling social and political issues that is keeping it from playing 
an effective part in bringing in the new day. 

In thus divorcing religion from our economic, social, and political 
life, we have not been faithful to Bible teaching. Throughout the Old 
Testament story there is a complete tie-up of the daily round of life and 
the religious faith of the people. The magnificent ideal of the Hebrew 
prophets, which they called the kingdom of God, was in very essence 
the realized rule of God upon earth. In the New Testament it is no 
different, for at the heart and center of the Master’s teachings there is 
the good news of the Kingdom. And He makes clear that this Kingdom 
is not something far off in the sky awaiting us when we have passed 
through the portals of death, for He taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it Is in heaven.” The great issues 
facing men today in economics and the political issues which are based 
upon them are at bottom religious issues. As Christians we are faith¬ 
less to Christ if we fence them off and say to our Master, “In these fields 
you shall not enter."—From “The Presbyterian Tribune.” 


SAFE PREACHING 

A certain church in one of our border Southern states had a min¬ 
ister who felt that the church should consider social problems. One Sun¬ 
day he delivered an able sermon on the evil of the liquor traffic. After 
the service, a deacon took him to one side and said; ‘‘That was a fine 
sermon, but if I were you, I wouldn't say anything about the liquor busi¬ 
ness, for one of our heaviest contributors is the wife of a liquor dealer. 
The minister, not desirous of endangering the finances of the church, 
agreed, and the next Sunday spoke of the evils of gambling. After this 
sermon the president of the board took him aside and said: You are 
treading on thin ice; one of our heaviest contributors is the wife of a 
professional gambler/' The next Sunday the minister felt he had a safe 
subject. He spoke against war and the racket wherein munition manu¬ 
facturers make profits out of the life blood of the soldiers. After that 
sermon, the church clerk took him to one side and said: I am not trying 
to tell you what to preach, but one of our leading members is a heavy 
stockholder in a munition factory, and such sermons as this morning s 
will get you into trouble.” 

The minister asked, “What can I preach about?” “Well,” said the 
clerk, “we are a peculiar people, we pay you, and we don’t pay you to 
say things we don’t like. But I think that I have a safe subject tor 
you; there’s not a Japanese in the community, you might give Japan 
1iell.”—From Lansing Church Bulletin in The Christian Century Pulpit. 


THE SPIRIT OF FAITH 

No generation has ever faced more 
vital issues than those which confront 
mankind today. Defeat is certain If we 
bring to these issues nothing better than 
doubt, mistrust, suspense of judgment, or 
despair. But we have a fighting chance 
of success if we approach them in the 
spirit of faith—faith in the great ideals of 
the human spirit, faith that what ought 
to be can be, faith in one another, faith 
in the fundamental honesty and reason- 
ableness of mankind, faith in the justice 
and almighty power of God.—-From a 
commencement address, at Dartmouth 
College.—Luther A. Weigle. 


ITS TOO OFTEN TRUE 

Bishop Charles L. Meade was address¬ 
ing one of the eastern conferences on the 
subject of cooperation inside the local 
church. He had described the case with 
the illustration of an automobile whose 
parts, independently, were useless, but 
which, when assembled, made a beautiful 
and smooth running car. At this point 
in the address one of the pastors inter¬ 
rupted an inquired, “Bishop, what would 
you do with a church that had in it 
seventeen cranks and no starter?”—First 
Methodist Herald. 
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We Recommend 


Refugees Make New Jobs 

The Economics of the Refugee Prob¬ 
lem, by Dorothy Frances Buxton with 
an introduction by Sir Norman AngelL 
The Focus Publishing Co* Ltd* Dever- 
eux Court, Strand, London W.G* 2. 
Price, three pence. 

That refugees turn out to be an as¬ 
set rather than a liability for the 
country of immigration is known by 
many of us who for years have been in 
daily contact with the victims of per¬ 
secution in their own states, victims of 
red tape and bureaucracy, of ill will, 
jealousy and of meekness, even in those 
countries, where great private sacri¬ 
fices are being made to help them. 

Material which is now being col¬ 
lected in various countries gives proof 
of this fact. Some of this material is 
unfortunately held back, though it con- 
tains information which would be in¬ 
valuable in interviews with public of¬ 
ficials and representatives of certain 
professional and industrial organisa¬ 
tions who are always ready to throw 
political and psychological obstacles in 
the way of welcoming refugees* 

Dorothy Buxton's little book is a 
pamphlet of 40 pages only, but it is 
full of facts and figures on what is 
certainly the most important part of 


the refugee problem. The study con¬ 
fines itself to the economic aspects of 
the question as it relates to Great 
Britain. It is especially concerned with 
the question of employment. It is just 
this question which rises like a wall in 
every conversation between advocates 
of a generous policy towards refugees 
and representatives of governments, 
trade-unions and professional organisa¬ 
tions. 

This pamphlet provides the very best 
ammunition for rejecting the sham ar¬ 
gument that admission of a given num¬ 
ber of refugees will increase the 
number of unemployed by so many. 
She proves that it is a fallacy to believe 
that unemployment is being increased 
by immigration ; that the infiltration of 
refugees might, on the contrary, in¬ 
crease the mobility of British IabouT 
by Increasing the demand for goods; 
that increased demand through new- 
come rs* presence and efficiency may 
widen circles of prosperity. She com¬ 
pares government statements in the 
beginning of the present century and 
those in 1938 showing that the Royal 
Commission on Alien Immigration of 
1903 concluded that there was no proof 
for “any serious direct displacement 
of skilled English labour" and that the 
Home Secretary, on December 5th, 


1938, stated that “whereas 11,000 refu¬ 
gees had been admitted in recent years, 
it was known that 15,000 British work¬ 
ers had been given direct employment 
by them." 

A very interesting fact mentioned in 
the study is the question how immigra¬ 
tion would bear upon the problem of 
the decline of population in England. 
In view of such decline the author con¬ 
siders is not merely desirable but im¬ 
mediately urgent to admit refugees on 
a large scale and quotes British ex¬ 
perts on the population problem who 
suggest that great and continued immi¬ 
gration from abroad may be one of 
two ways of checking the fatally rapid 
decline in population, which in its turn 
tends to increase unemployment. 

Dorothy Buxton deals only with the 
British aspects of the problem. But 
people in many other countries may find 
very much the same position in dealing 
with the refugee problem. 

Gertrud Baer 


Study Outlines 

The Study Outlines which we have 
frequently mentioned for use by study 
groups on fundamental issues are now 
ready. We should be glad to send 
copies of these prepared lessons to all 
who can use them. The questions 
raised are basic. The outlines contain 
bibliographies. Please address all re¬ 
quests to 2929 Broadway, New York. 


INVALUABLE BOOKS AT COST 

1358 pages of Facts, Illustrations, Ideas for Sermons and Lectures 
Choice Selections of Verse and Prose for Devotional Purposes 


RELIGIOUS RESOURCES FOR 
PERSONAL LIVING AND SOCIAL 
ACTION By Kirby Page 

Latest and most valuable of all his books, combining per¬ 
sonal religion and social gospel; presenting constructive 
programs for dealing with economic* political, racial and 
international problems. With four-page daily devotional 
readings for 14 weeks. 600 pages, cloth 

This volume and your choice of one of the other books 
listed on this page—$2.00 postpaid for both volumes. 


LIVING COURAGEOUSLY 

By Kirby Page 

How to take Jesus seriously in dealing with personal and 
social problems. With daily readings for 100 days. 

319 pages, cloth, 50 cents, postpaid 


MUST WE GO TO WAR? 

By Kirby Page 

Historical and factual data required for understanding 

Hitler, Mussolini and present world crisis. Presents con¬ 
structive foreign policy for the United States. Detailed 
answers to the question: “What Can 1 Do to Help Prevent 
War?” 

278 pages, cloth, 50 cents, postpaid 


CREATIVE PIONEERS 

By Sherwood Eddy & Kirby Page 

Detailed answers to youth’s question: “How Can I Make 
the Best Use of My Life at a Time of Social Convulsion?” 

161 pages, stiff-paper, 50 cents, postpaid 


Buy copies for your minister, superintendent of Church School, leaders of Young Peoples societies, public library, etc. 
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EDITORIALLY 

SPEAKINC 


HORRORS! 

Kansas State’s complacent student body 
attended a college assembly yesterday 
morning. Or rather, part of that complacent 
student body—perhaps the least complacent 
of all—attended an assembly. 

Now nothing was particularly unusual 
about the students going to the assembly— 
to the contrary, both in numbers and in at¬ 
titude it looked like it was to be, well, just 
another assembly. The girls glee club per¬ 
formed and sort of livened things up 
for awhile, but as the vocalists filed 
back to their seats Kansas State’s stu¬ 
dent body settled back to the compara¬ 
tive peace of another college assembly. 

The devotions were read, customary 
announcements were rendered, and the 
students were safely within their shells. 
That is, to all intents they were. 

But it was then that the wheels 
started turning that finally led to the 
event which has prompted this editorial. 
The speaker of the morning began to talk. 
Still, nothing particularly unusual had hap¬ 
pened. The subject, those who were inter¬ 
ested enough to listen for it found, was 
about fascism or something. Nothing par¬ 
ticularly new about that to State audiences. 

The speaker continued. The capitalistic 
system was explained? rugged individual¬ 
ism was defined; new deal ism was partially 
defended, partially condemned; the men¬ 
ace of fascism was cited; the awfillness of 
communism was portrayed. State’s students 
were .riding .subconsciously .and .very 
smoothly over the same road that, time af¬ 
ter time, they bad traveled with speakers 
on that old platform in College auditorium. 
All was well. 

But then something went wrong. The 
speaker must have missed a turn! An un¬ 
easy tremor ran through the audience. 
What was this he was saying? 

He was dwelling entirely too long on the 
last of his “Isms”—and too favorably. He 
must be a freak, or a fool—or else tremen¬ 
dously brave. Perhaps he was a Red. At 
least he was getting attention. 

The terrain the speaker was travel¬ 
ing over was new to assembly audi¬ 
ences. The objects on that terrain were 
seen in a new light. Was this speaker 
forgetting to shrink with terror at the 
word “socialist?” Was he actually ques¬ 
tioning that it was but another red dev¬ 
il? Was he serious in all this sacrilege? 
Most of Kansas State’s students warmed 
to the novelty of the occasion. Others 
looked down their noses. Excitement 
rippled through the crowd as the speaker 
was evidently approaching his climax, 
would he take back all he had said? Or 
might he actually leave liis audience with 
soth socialism and a pleasant taste in its 
mouth ? Surely he would back down a little. 

A note of utter sincerity crept into the 
speaker’s voice, it became obvious he 
wouldn't back down. Then the climax. The 
crowd waited. The speaker hesitated—or 
did he falter? Clearly and solidlv came the 
choose Socialism.” 

An electric shock went over the crowd. 
The old auditorium stage tried to shout its 
protest. The fogies looked down their noses. 
The students broke into uproarious ap¬ 
plause. _r.f 
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MAYBE I'M 
WRONG, BUT- 


BY MERHIM 

(Opinions 5Tid views expressed in these columns are not 
to he taken tiA the personal views of tfa* editor nor as the 
editorial tjUcy .of the CoUegum: nov will the editor be re- 
£ l - viable for the statements printed herein. Jong as they 
remain wit run the bounds of decency. J 

I'm going out on the end of a limb. I predict that 
“Fly Away Home” will be the best-liked presentstion 
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Phi Beta Delta 
Leads Again 
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The 

Gadfly 

By Steve Richardson 


TOO MUCH SYSTEM 
AND NOT ENOUGH HONOR 

Our honor .system seems to be 
suffering from an ill which is en¬ 
dangering that which we might 
well consider our proudest heritage 
from those who began our student 
government. 

The danger to the honor system 
lies not in a sudden revolution 
and desertion of a system in effect 
so long, but in an incipient growth 
of misconceptions, and a vague, 
shadowy knowledge of the issue. 
An added danger lies in failure to 
dispel the attitude which is a lag 
from high school—the concepts of 
‘'snitching.” 

The very foundation of our stu¬ 
dent government is adherence to 
the honor system. There would be 
little excuse to govern our own 
affairs if we could not govern our¬ 
selves in the class room and in our 
ethical relations with the group 
which we, as a student body, com¬ 
pose. 

The solution to the problem lies 
not with the honor court, or the 
Executive council, or the press, 
but with the student body itself. 
Only by conscientious cooperation 
can the honor system be maintain¬ 
ed upon the levels which we have 
grown accustomed to in years 
past. 

Several factors influenced the 
illness of the honor system. The 
General College, with it compre- 


YMCA Sponsors Noted Lecturer In 
Series Of Discussions On Religion 


In the first of a series of four 
religious discussions, Dr. Kirby 
Page, author and speaker, said 
last night before a Florida Union 
audience that the present eco¬ 
nomic and social order is in a cha¬ 
otic stage capable of being res¬ 
cued only by the application of 
good will and control of greed 
on thd part of man. 

Speaking unaer TlvICA aus¬ 
pices, Page advanced eight reme¬ 
dies for man’s present muddled 
situation: “Mutual concern must 
replace self-interest in human af¬ 
fairs; approximate equality of 
privilege must replace congestion 
of wealth; cooperation must sup¬ 
plant competition; the govern¬ 
ment must be regarded as an 
1 instrument for the achievement of 
desirable ends; the international 
I mind and heart must supersede 
national jingoism; militarism and 
international anarchy must be 
ended by the establishment of ap¬ 
propriate agencies of internation¬ 
al justice and friendship^ 

Page will speak today at 9:15 
a.m. and 7:30 p.m. and concludes 
the series tomorrow with an ad¬ 
dress at 9 p.m. His topics will 
include “How Can I Be the Kind 
of Person Needed in This Age of 
Social Conflict?!**; “How Can I 
Make the Most Effective Use of 
My Life?/' “In What Way Can 
Religion Help Me to Know and to 
Be and to Do?” and “The Mean¬ 
ing of the Cross of Our Age.” 

Eminent in the writing, speak¬ 
ing and religious fields, Page has 
traveled extensively while speak¬ 
ing in 300 colleges and numerous 
clubs, conventions and confer¬ 
ences. As an author, Page's 
many volumes on international 
religion* social questions have 



Bunny Bengali, snown above, is 
the swing maestro who will beat 
it out in the new gym for Military 
Ball weekend, March 3-4. 


Tree Conference 
Scheduled For 
Next Weekend 

Many Speakers Listed 
For Two-Day Meet 
Of Association 

A conference of the Sou them 
Shade Tree association will be held 
here February 23 and 24, it was 
this .week by Harold S. 
of the School of 
of a^rar^re- 


Three-Day Mee 
Winds Up For 
Educators 


Emphasize Youth As 
Firing Line Of 
Democracy 

Diffusion and explanation o 
the principles of progressive edu 
cation was the keynote of th* 
study conference of the Progres¬ 
sive Education association, which 
closes here today after a three- 
day session. 

Headed by Dr. William H. Kil¬ 
patrick, from Columbia Teachers 
college, and composed of teachers 
and professors from all over the 
state, the conference took the 
form of a short course in prin¬ 
ciples of progressive education. 

Lectures were given by Dr. Kil¬ 
patrick, and conferees were divid¬ 
ed into discussion sections under 
the leadership of prominent edu¬ 
cators in the state. The real pur- ' 
pose of the association is to keep 
ahead or. at least abreast of the 
world’s pace—to seek new uses,, 
new equipment, new methods and 
new ideas in the field of educa¬ 
tion. ' 

It was especially emphasized 
that education of American voutl 
was the real firing line cf de¬ 
mocracy, and a free and liberal 
education would mean the pres-! 
ervation of a free and liberal gov¬ 
ernment. 

Plans were made at the confer¬ 
ence for five district conferences 
in the state next fall, and a south¬ 
eastern regional conference in De¬ 
cember. 

Prominent ^t the con- 
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Y M C A 


We seek in fellowship with others 
tc understand and enter into the 
experiences of Jesus in his relation— 
ship to God and man and discover and 
serve in His spirit the fullest wel¬ 
fare of humanity—cn the campus, in 
the nation and throughout the world. 


YMCA 



PRESENTING 


KIRBY PAGE 


PROGRAM 


FEBRUARY 17-18-19/39 
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The Uhlvers lty Florida H.O A 

SCHULZ OF WISE EES discussions — 
FEB. 17 thru FEB *10 
Florida Union Auditorium 

’ #4 iff jv 


Friday Derains# 7:30- 

Pevotional _ , „ 

Address: ®How G&n I (Jain Deeper Under¬ 
standing of the Pleases New 
Threatening Civilization?" 
Oppn Forum 

Saturday Morning, 9:15 - 

' Devotional * . _ 

Address: "How Can I Be the Kind of 

Person Needed in this Age of 
Social Conflict? 11 
Open Forum 

Saturday Evening, 7:30 - 

Devotional ^ 

Address: ®How Can X make the Moat 

Effective Use of My Life?® 
Open Forum 

Sunday Morning, 9:00 - 

Devotional _ ,, „ 

Address: "The Meaning Of the Cross 
for Our Aga." 


v M. 


(Topios subject to change) 










Yfat, Christian Ideals Incompatible. 
Says Author; Urges ‘Just Dealing 


Dr. Kirby, whose latest book on 
war is just off the press, spoke three 
times yesterday at First Methodist 
church under auspices of the San 
Diego Ministerial association 
J-tOTj?*. D*- Page contrasted 
what Christians are supposed to 


I ! n<i what they My and do ii 
Ume of war, 

... "A Christian," said the speaker 
is one who thinks that the line o 
conduct taught by the Christ is cor 
1vho j i accepts it as his orn 
code of procedure under all circum 
stances. Then when war come! 
which is the opposite of Christian 
rty. and your Christian sudd oris i 
and praises it. ******* 

“Why? 

_3f r C u nn t* V°sskly starve tin 
enemy, bomb and burn cities auc 
kill our fellow man in a wholesnlf 

Sgf “ 1116 na “e of Christiar 

do It because we accept prop, 
agenda of hatred and fear and be- 
come so inflamed that we believe 
tb fJ a& justifies the means 

we accept propaganda of war 
because, as Christians, we haw 
never fully faced the fact that thl 

theS°SetLT ir are wrong and that 
tocse methods cannot be nracH3™i 

by fol] ower of the Christ. 

ans T is tha t Christians 
S®n?and a positive program of 
just deahng throughout the world 
seeking to understand any nation's 
proWem^king to help 

. the spirit of brotherly love 
m Practical,, orderly ways/’ j 
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Manual of Arms 

***** must we go 

TO WAR 
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By Kirby Page . . 

* a a N ^ rtt* h " 




278 pp. 


Reviewed by 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

T*HE value of this volume, which 
A is great, lies not in any particu- 
ar novelty of ideas or arguments, 
larby Page presents the case against 
?ar as it has been presented many 
hues before in recent years, pre- 
minently by himself in a long succ¬ 
ession of books and pamphlets 
Eere are all the familiar themes— 
ue description of war as uniniti¬ 
ated butchery, the analysis of the 
masons why nations fight, the pro- 
ram for averting war, the discus- 
on of an international police which 
age thinks unnecessary pnd im- 
racticabie, the question as to 
hetlier the United States could stay 
it of another great war and should 
o so if democracy is at stake, the i 
uty of the Church, which is to "re- 
ounce war without qualification 
od refuse ever again to approve or 
ipport it in any way,” the challenge 
£ popular war-resistance and what 
, might accomplish, and the riddle 
f civil war, which Page describes as 
Jways unnecessary and unjusti- 
table. All this is the straight doc-* 
rine of pacifism, with no reserva- i 
cions except, in the case of certain 
domestic uses of coercion which 
have no parallel or application in 
the international field. 

What makes the volume important 
is three things. First, its timeliness. 
The bpok is up-to-date to a degree 
which is almost breath-taking. Thus, 
there is a foreword on Spain and 
China which discusses the neutrality 
act and refers to President Roose¬ 
velt’s CMcago speech. The text makes 
constant use of current events 'which 
. Kirby Page must have snatched 
. from the front page of the morning 
newspaper with one hand while he 
, was writing with the other. This 
feat gives a freshness to his pages 
which is extraordinary. 

, A second thing which makes the 
■ book important is its massing of 
material. Libraries must have been 
ransacked, as well as newspapers 
assiduously read, to gather the over¬ 
whelmingly powerful and pertinent 
illustrations and quotations which 
swarm upon every page. The work 
is too well written to be described 
as an encyclopedia or source-book, 
yet it is so rich in informational 
data as to qualify for years to come 
as a sort of dictionary of war and 
peace." 

Lastly, there is the applicability 
of the volume to the problems now 
before us. Kirby Page Is an on. 
hand in this field, and he has long 
since learned to keep his feet t 
the ground. His ideals are uncom¬ 
promising, but he is not interests 
in arguing absolutes. What he sees 
Js the immediate problem, and what 
ic says is what may be done about j 
t. If there be those today 
itih think that pacifism is mere i 
elaborate and elusive theory, 
hem read the chapter, "What Can 
I Do To Help Prevent War?”, in 
rhich the author lists in num¬ 
bered paragraphs, page after page, 

-he duties and disciplines of peace, 
military metaphors may be out 
; fiace in this connection, yet is there 
r a war against war,” and in the 
waging of this war this book may be 
described as not only an arsena 
of facts, but a manual of arms. 






































Special Secondary in Physical Education 


Marjorie Jean Davis 
John Fratny Goodman 
Chester Albert Halley 
Thomas Edward Hunt 
Anna Elizabeth Johnson 
Kenneth Richard McNall 

General 


Clifford John Meyer 
Kirby Page* Jr. 

•**Frank Sinatra, Jr. 

* * * Harold Stephens 

Mary Elizabeth Willmarth 

Elementary 


Virginia Bailey 
Jean Ray Bassett 
Margaret Odell Bennett 
Bernardine Bristol 
Leila Frances Brown 

* Allan Henry Butler 
Margaret Elizabeth Campbell 
Harriett Helen Cooper 
Jennie Cornelia Elenbaas 
Mary Louise Follett 

Joy Phail Fossum 
Maribel Louise Frantz 
Charles Raymond Galbraith 

* Elizabeth Jane Hall 
Virginia Anne Houghton 
*Thelma Lucille Jennings 
*Anna Elizabeth Johnson 
DeVota Lucille Jones 

* Phyllis Jane Koch 
Leona Louise Lehmer 
Barbara Jean Lemon 


Ardith Helen Lowe 
***Kenneth Richard McNall 
***Helen Virginia Magnusson 
***Mary Margaret Magnusson 
Michael Marius Mayberry 
Eloys Aloha Mills 

* * * Hazel Ellin Mosier 

Audrey Therese Nalewaja 
Alice Gayle Olson 
Dorothy Mildred Pfeiffer 
Wilma Lois Pitkin 
Ruth Lois Railsback 
***Clifford Glenn Riddlebarger 
Julia York Shidler 
***Martha Elizabeth Shuman 
***Dorothy Adaleene Stanton 
***Catherine Steele Stover 

* * * Wesley Moreau Strayhorn 

Helen Elizabeth Tonjes 
**Geraldine Vale Wood 


Kindergarten—Primary 

Ruth Lois Railsback 


Broadoaks School of Education 
General Secondary 

*Luella Marie Sanderhoff ***Albert Arthur Swett 

*Frederic Sierveld ***Marion Elizabeth Veidt 

Special Secondary in Physical Education 

* Florence Louise Davis 

General Elementary 


k Doris Carpenter Bakaly 
Eleanor Lillian Boileau 
Clara Beck Collins 
^Margaret Day 
Margaret Louise Dorsey 
Flora Amy Dunham 
Edith Louise Elliott 
Barbara Ann Floyd 
Elizabeth Virginia Francisco 
Mary Elizabeth Hesla 
Analee Cliff Holden 
Sibyl Eileen Hofstetter 
Julia Kidushim 
Faith McElfresh 


***Dorothy Ann Miller 
**Dorothca Josephine Minor 
Mildred Fern Neimoyer 
Mary Winifred Orr 
** Hazel Helbig Peet 
**Ruth Harding Potter 
Sara Hamill Raitt 
Virginia Irwin Reed 

* * * Dorothy Burgham Sayers 
***Ellen Martha Sheldon 

** Mildred Antonette Splichal 

* * * Lucile Frances Wentworth 

Mary Patricia Woodward 


Kindergarten—Primary 


Margaret Bennett 
Eleanor Lillian Boileau 
Margery Frances Cole 
Clara Beck Collins 

* Florence Louise Davis 

* Margaret Day 
Margaret Louise Dorsey 
Isabel Thelma Eiming 
Edith Louise Elliott 

* Barbara Ann Floyd 
Elizabeth Virginia Francisco 
Mary Elizabeth Geiger 
Mary Elizabeth Hesla 

Child 


Sibyl Eileen Hofstetter 
Analee Cliff Holden 
***Julia Kidushim 
Faith McElfresh 
*** Dorothy Ann Miller 

* * Dorothea Josephine Minor 

* * Hazel Helbig Peet 

Sara Hamill Raitt 
Virginia Irwin Reed 
***Ellen Martha Sheldon 
Jessie Ldgh Thornton 
* * * Lud le Franee s Wen tw or th 

Certificate 


Mary Josephine Howe 


* Requirements completed on January 28, 1938. 

*‘Requirements completed on January 28, 1938 and obtained diploma or Credential, 
**'Requirements to be completed in summer session. 


























(program 


Processional (Audience Standing) 

March - ------ -- Handel 

Whittier College Community Orchestra 
Invocation ----- - O. Herschel Folger 

Music—Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light - - Bach 

The Holly and the Ivy - Boughton 

A Capella Choir—Frank Pursell, Conductor 


Address - 

The Conferring of Degrees 

Candidates for Teaching Credentials 
Baccalaureate Candidates 
Y. M, C. A. Credentials 
Graduate Candidate - 
Honorary Degrees 


- Charles B. Driscoll 

- W. O. Mendenhall 

- - Mabel F* Rice 

- " - - S. A, Watson 

.J. G, White 

- - - - - J. H. Coffin 

Gustaf E. Ostrom, Doctor of Science 
Sponsor, Marcus Skarstedt 

Herbert E. Harris, Doctor of Literature 
Sponsor, Esek H, Perry 


Announcement of Honors 
Alma Mater 
Benediction 

Recessional (Audience Standing) 

Autumn and Winter - Glazounov 

Whittier College Community Orchestra 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 

Master of Education 

Nathaniel Orville Clark 
A. B. Whittier College 


Bachelor of Arts 
College of Liberal Arts 


M Dorothy Welch Ashby 
Claude Dewitt Axworthy 
Virginia Bailey 
Cadett Alpha Barnes 
Jean Ray Bassett 
Margaret Odell Bennett 
^Alfred William Bolin 
Margaret Bernardine Brewster 
Bernardine Bristol 
Leila Frances Brown 
Allan Henry Butler 
Margaret Elizabeth Campbell 
Randolph Warren Carter 
Constance Jane Cole 
Virginia Ward Cook 
Harriett Helen Cooper 
Irving England Cox, Jr, 

Helen Naomi Crosbie 


Kenneth Richard McNall 
Janet Irene MacFarland 
***Helen Virginia Magnusson 
Oscar Ellis Marshburn 
Bruce Davis Martin 
Guy Marlon Martin, Jr. 
Michael Marius Mayberry 
Clifford John Meyer 
Mary Ellen Miller 
Eioys Aloha Mills 
Charles James Moo lick, Jr. 
Hazel Ellin Mosier 
Alva Hermine Munson 
Audrey Therese Nalewaja 
Helen Thomas Nelson 
Hugh DeWitt Nelson 
Arthur Harold Nichols 
James Philip Ockerman 


Marjorie Jean Davis 
Richard Alden deMoulpied 
Walter Franklin Dexter 
***Glenn Dayton Durfee 
Edward James Edmunds 
Jennie Cornelia Elenbaas 
Alfred Willis Elkinton 
Lambert Wallin Ferguson 
John Dart Fobes 
Mary Louise Follett 
Joy Phail Fossum 
Maribel Louise Frantz 
Charles Raymond Galbraith 
Leslie Holmes Garlinghouse, Jr, 
Alice Hunter Gaylord 
Arthur Earl George 
John Fratny Goodman 
Martha Wood Gregg 
*EHzabeth Jane Hall 
Chester Albert Halley 
Verda Marie Hawkins 
Hortense Hockett 
Virginia Anne Houghton 
Lois Eva Hunnicutt 
4 *‘Thelma LucilL Jennings 
Anna Elizabeth Johnson 
DeVota Lucille Jones 
Maurice Herbert Joyce 
John DeWitt Kegler 
Phyllis Jane Koch 
Alfred Donald Lafleur 
Archie Emerson Laraway 
Leona Louise Lehmer 
Barbara Jean Lemon 
Robert Henry Lester 
Arthur Charles Lindenmeyer 


Ardith Helen Lowe 
Jean Ogden 
Alice Gayle Olson 

* Margaret Ostermeyer 
Kirby Page, Jr. 

Mary Page/ 

Dorothy Mildred Pfeiffer 
**Robert Pieper 
Wilma Lois Pitkin 
Ruth Lois Railsback 
Loula Frances Redner 
Horace Stanton Rees 
Clifford Glenn Riddlebarger 
Ralph Brainard Robbins 
James Dunn Ross 
Evelyn Rowe 
Haruko Satow 
William Harrison Seale 
Julia York Shidler 
Martha Elizabeth Shuman 

* Frank Sinatra, Jr. 

Victor Clark Smith 
Viola Lorraine Smith 
Dorothy Adaleene Stanton 

* * * Harold Stc ph e ns 
***Catherine Steele Stover 

* Wesley Moreau Stray horn 
Helen Elizabeth Tonjes 
James Winston Van Leuven 
Mary Elizabeth Willmarth 
Julia Elizabeth Wilson 
Wayne Charles Wilson 
Frank Edward Winnburg 
William Lloyd Woodnutt 
Ralph Pinckney Zellers 


* * 
★ ★ 


*Rose Elva Babbitt 

* Doris Carpenter Bakaly 
Eleanor Lillian Boileau 
Clara Beck Collins 
Margaret Schiffner Conroy 

* Florence Louise Davis 
Frances Veysey Dickinson 
Margaret Louise Dorsey 
Flora Amy Dunham 
Isabel Thelma Einung 
Edith Louise Elliott 
Barbara Ann Floyd 
Elizabeth Virginia Francisco 
Mary Elizabeth Hesla 
Sibyl Eileen Hofstettcr 


School of Education 

Analee Cliff Holden 
Julia Kidushim 
Faith McElfresh 
* 4 ‘Dorothy Ann Miller 
** Dorothea Josephine Minor 
Mildred Fern Neimoyer 
Mary Winifred Orr 
4 Hazel Helbig Peet 
*Ruth Harding Potter 
Sara Ham 111 Raitt 
Virginia Irwin Reed 
***Dorothy Burgham Sayers 
*Mary Stark 

***Lucfle Frances Wentworth 
Mary Patricia Woodward 


Cadett Alpha Barnes 
* Alfred William Bolin 
Randolph Warren Carter 
Constance Jane Cole 


Eugene Elmer Barmore 
***Lloyd Earl Bishop 
Jane Fowler Buliis 
Clifford Melvin Byerley 
***Janet Davis 
***Marydel Garretson 

Franklin Victor McCurdy 
Arthur Herbert North 
Annie Winifred Phelan 


Y. M. C, A. Credentials 

John Fratny Goodman 
Hugh DeWitt Nelson 
Victor Clark Smith 
Ralph Pinckney Zellers 

STATE CREDENTIALS 
College of Liberal Arts 
General Secondary 

Harry Charles Riley 


***Newton Porter Robinson 
***Pearl Grace Specht 
***Wesley Moreau Strayhorn 
***Gertrude Jones Van Dyke 
Rachel Ann Weaver 
Noma Maude Wiliams 
Naomi Clara Wood 


Special Secondary in Music 


Dorothy Mildred Pfeiffer 












PROGRAM OP THE ANNUAL NEBRASKA CONFERENCE 
OP THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT ■ 
OP THE . ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
WAYNE, NEBRASKA 


4:00 - 8:00 
8:00 - 10:00 


Friday , March 17 

Registration Administration Building 

Conference Mixer College Gymnasium 

Saturday , March 18 


7:00 - 8:00 
8:30 - 9:00 


9:00 - 10:45 


Breakfast College Cafeteria 

Worship Service College Auditorium 

(Werner Welchert and Esther Stancliffe presiding) 

Prelude Marian Seymour at the piano 

Hymn "All Hail the power of Jesus name" 

Scripture Reading Esther Stancliffe 

Prayer 

Solo "Teach Me to Pray" 

Dolores McNatt 

Poem "Prayer for Quietness" 

Dwainc E, Dunning 
Solo "Largo" 

Dolhort H. Rundquist 

Address of Welcome 
Response 

Hymn "Dear Lord and Father of Us All" 

Platform Hour 
(Eleanor Smith Presiding) 

r~9Too\ Address hy Kirby Page, "Unique function of the campus 'Y'" 
9i45j Open Forum 
I0ll5 Buzz Session 

10:45 Period for informal conversation and relaxation 


Jcwitt 

Elsie Robinson 
Handel 

Dr. J*T* Anderson 
Chuck Schwiezo 


11:00 - 12:15 


Work Sessions 


12:15 - 1:00 

/; 1 o 


Leader 

1- Chuck Schwiezo 
2*^ Evelyn O’Connor 

3- Esther Ostland 

4- C. D. Hayes 

5- Dan Wilson 

6- Paul Iverson 

Lunch 


Room Number 
215 
214 
222 
224 
231 
223 


College Cafeteria 


AFTERNOON >SESSIONS 


2:00 - 3:15 Platform Hour College Auditorium 

(Chuck Schwiezo and Evelyn O’Connor presiding) 

Singing "The Cause 11 

"I Would Be True" 

Prayer in unison, "May the words of my mouth, etc.' 1 

Address by Kirby Page, "Areas challenging the 'i ,M 
Open Forum 
Tea 



President's Home 










(Afternoon sessions continued) 


4100 - 5:30 


Work Sessions: Program Emphasis Groups 


Topic Leaders Room 

1- Personal Relations Lucille Marker, Mrs» Levis Anderson 215 

2- Reinterpretation, of Religion Doris Long, C, D. Hayes 214 

3- * World Affairs Fred Evans, Kirby Page 222 

4** Personal Attitudes toward Conflict Dan Wilson 224 

5- Economics and Labor 221 

6- Presidents* Mooting Evelyn O’Connor, Chuck Schwiozo 223 


5530 - 6:30 
6530 - 8:30 
8:30 -11:30 


Free Period 
Estes Banquet 
Informal good time 


College Cafeteria 
College Gymnasium 


Sunday , March 19 

8:00 - 8:45 Breakfast College Cafoteria 

8:45 9:15 W.S.C.F# Service College Auditorium 

___ (Devotionals in change of Kearney delegation) 

(9:15-To: 50^J _ Platform Hour 

(Sherm Terry and Marian Seymour presiding) 

9tl5 Anthems - Wayne College Choir, directed by Professor 

Russell Anderson 

"0 Bless the Lord” Ippolitoff Ivanoff 

11 Open Our Eyes” Macfarlane 

Address by Kirby Pago, "How to live triumphantly and 

creatively" 

10110 Open Forum 

10130 Summing up of the conference by Kirby Page 

10:45 Anthem -• Wayno College Choir, directed by Profossor 

Russoll Anderson 

"Christ, Wo Adore Thoo" from "The Seven Last Words 
of Christ" by Dubois 

Benediction by Kirby Pago 


The churches of Wayne cordially invito members of the conference 
to moot with thorn at their regular Sunday morning services at 11:00* 
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1937 , the men held Sanders captive in his 
own office for three hours and stabbed him 
shortly before surrendering. Though the 
judge who tried them recommended clem* 
ency for two of the men—one on grounds 
of his youth and another because “lie was 
day In the hands of his confederates”—Gov¬ 
ernor Maybank declared that he had found 
"nothing, absolutely nothing, which would 
allow me to show mercy to. those who 
showed no mercy.” Yesterday morning all 
six went to the electric chair, but not be¬ 
fore the governor had branded as a “dis¬ 
grace” the hundreds of requests to witness 
the execution. 

* * * 

Quaker Service Committee 
Meets at Greensboro 

Members of the American Friends Serv¬ 
ice committee met for the first time in 
North Carolina when the March sessions 
were held recently at Guilford College near 
Greensboro. Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, co¬ 
winner with Rufus Jones of the Philadel¬ 
phia Bok service award of $ 10 , 000 , and 
executive secretary of the group, was the 
principal speaker. Numerous national, in¬ 
dustrial and political situations came in 
for consideration, in particular the enormous 
refugee problems cynically flung by the 
dictators on the world’s doorstep. Quaker 

work for refugees is rapidly increasing. 

* * * 

Debate on 
Pacifism 

At a Student Christian Conference held 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, several 
hundred students from the various South 
Carolina colleges heard Kirby Page and 
four other Christian leaders in a series of 
addresses and discussions. Among those 
participating were Rev. Wilson Weldon, 
China Grove, N. C.; Rev. A. W. Dick, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; President C. Sylvester 
Green of Coker College; and Rev. John 
L. Jackson, of St. Martin’s Episcopal 
Church, Charlotte. Later Mr. Page de¬ 
bated Prof. Kenneth W. Cameron of North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh, taking 
the affirmative side of the question, “Must 

a Christian Be a Pacifist?” 

# * * 

And So Forth 

After an eleven-year pastorate in Myers 
Park Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, Dr. 
Edgar G. Gammon is leaving in June to 
•sume the presidency of Hampden-Sidney 

liege, Virginia. Coming in 1928 to a 
■ of 150 suburbanites without a build- 
** Gammon has led in erecting ’ 

1 '"h now counts over 1,000 m 
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Mr# Kirby Page, La Habra, California, has been secured 
as principal speaker for the Nebraska State Training 
Conference at Wayne* M r # Page is author of eighteen 
volumes on international, economic, social, and reli¬ 
gious questions® His works have been translated into 
French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Greek, Bulgarian, 
Spanish^ Chinese, and Japanese# In addition, his books 
have been published in England and in India# He is; 
speaking constantly before many types of audiences in 
all sections of the country# He has spoken at 300 col¬ 
leges in all parts of the United States and in foid-gn 
lands, and has addressed countless clubs, conferences 
and conventions# Mr# Page has crossed the ocean 20 
times and has visited some 35 countries# Using material 
from his recently published book, "Religious Resources 
for Personal Living and Social Action"§ Mr# Page will 
bring a message of significance and inspiration# 

. ; , . 

The committee at Wayne has worked hard and thoroughly 
to prepare facilities for the entertainment of the 
Association delegates from other colleges# They are 
doing all they can to make the week-end of March 17-19 
outstanding in the histories of State Conferences; your 
attendance will insure the success of thoir efforts# 


Cost—-$.50 registration fee 

•50 Estes Banquet 


No housing fee* Cost of 
other meals depends upon 
the delegate 1 s appetite and 
will power as he goes through 
the cafeteria line! 






jVJ £ jN ’S jVICTNfi 
DINNER & PROGRAM 
FRIDAY MARCH 31 - 6:30 PM 

PROGRAM 

ADDRESS: Must tho Democracies Go to Yfar Against 
the Dictators? 11 

by 

KIRBY PAGE 

Recognized as one of the keenest students 
of world affairs in the United States. 
Author of many books and lecturer in uni« 
versities and colleges throughout America. 
Everyone wants to hear an analysis of the 
situation in Europe, Mr. Page is qualified 
for this important task, 

(A vital theme by a vital speaker) 

SINGIMG . Led by Kenneth Downing. 

SPECIAL MUSIC. Ladies Trio. 

RESERVATIONS — 

There will be a largo attendanco. Men from other 
churches and men from no churches will be present 
to hear this address. 

Reservations must be made by Wednesday 
evening. Come and bring a friend. 

Sign the form below, tear off, and hand in. 


Number of Plates 
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Music News 

Sincere congratulations are in order to the Church of 
Youth Choir for their recent Mendelssohn program, 
Especially to be congratulated is John Dyck, hoy soprano 
who sang the long and difficult solo part in the cantata 
"Hear My Prayer/' John sang beautifully and showed 
rlu- poise of a veteran professional- You will he inter- 
ested to learn that this Mendelssohn concert will be 
repeated with some additions the latter part of April. 

On Palm Sunday afternoon, April 2nd, Mr. Martin, 
our organist will play Marcel Dupre's monumental 
work, The Stations of the Cross" in its entirety, A I 
those familiar with the rich ritual of the Roman Church 
know the intense service on Good Friday developed 
around the incidents of the Procession to Calvary. This 
significant work vividly portrays in modern harmonies 
the most intense period of our Savior's life. Mr. Dupre, 
one of the foremost organ players of our time, uses 
fully the immense resources of the modern organ. Mo 
matter what you think of modern music, you must hear 
this outstanding, and deeply spiritual work. Mr. Martin 
will he assisted by Kay Fessenden, Frances Warren 
Haynes, and Trudie West, 

It is fully expected that the John Small naan Memorial 
in the forecourt of the church will he dedicated by Dr, 
Fifield on Palm Sunday after the eleven o'clock service. 
The electroliers with their benches will make a hand¬ 
some addition to the front of the church. 

'T he Procession Cross will be used for the first time 

next Sunday, ----— ' 

Many Meet Membership Committee 

Each Sunday, many parishioners who have been wor¬ 
shipping with us and sharing in our activities, are meet¬ 
ing the Membership Committee to unite with this 
Church, either at the eleven o'clock service on Palm 
Sunday, April 2, or at the Vesper Service on Faster 
afternoon. 

This is a time when everyone should have church 
moorings . , * cast in his lot on the side of an institu¬ 
tion which is more greatly needed in these serious days 
than ever before, X 


We’ve Wanted to Hear Mr. Kirby Page 

We've read and admired and been helped by his 
hooks, and now we are to have the chance to hear him. 
Mr. Kirby Page, noted author and leader In the field 
of economic social and religious thought, will address 
the Sunday Evening Club on March 26, on the subject, 
Do We Want the Lord> Prayer Answered?" 

Mr. Page is the author of eighteen well known books, 
0 f w h ich nea rl y a mill! on copies h ave been so Id, H e 
is at present Contributing Editor of the Christian Cen¬ 
tury, During his study of international problems, he 
has crossed the ocean some twenty times and visited 
nearly forty countries. 

Judge Edward Brand of the Superior Court, is to be 
chairman for the evening, and Mr. Eugene Pearson, 
baritone, is the evening soloist. 


Dr. Fifield and the Men’s Club 

These days, as Hitler strikes again, the intimate mes¬ 
sages of Dr, Fifield to the Mens Club on "World 
Affairs" are more appreciated than they have ever been 
before. In all probability, bis talk next Tuesday will 
be his last before he leaves for Europe, 

The luncheon will be at the University Club, at 12:10 
on March 28. Reservations may be made through the 
Church Office, or on the calendar tear-off. 


From the Treasurer’s Office 

A recent survey of our operating pledges shows 8 per¬ 
sons giving over $300 yearly, 11 giving over $200 yearly, 
60 over $100, 215 over $50, and 330 over $25. Of the 
1325 pledges on file totaling $44,934, a little over 50% 
of our members find their circumstances such that pledges 
fur less than $25 yearly are necessary—but they pledge* 
and in so doing, are helping their church* A small 
pledge is far better than none at all. Are you doing 
the best you can? 


We Reach to Turkey 

From a splendid friend of this Church, who has 
spoken on our Symposium in times past, Dr. Fred Field 
Goodsell, comes I his splendid letter to Dr. Fifield. * , - 

"A recent letter from friends in California which 
raeched me in Turkey brought me the first word 1 have 
had of the great achievement of your Church. , . . 

T knew you and your Church would succeed. That 
is a combination not built lor failure in anything it 
deliberately undertakes. But f am surprised, almost 
stunned, to realize that you have completed the job so 
long ahead of schedule. ... 

"As you prepare to write the last paragraph of one 
chapter in the history of First Church, you have prob¬ 
ably begun already to outline in sketchy form two or 
three of the succeeding chapters. ■ - - When you have 
your whole plant free of debt and in full working order, 
your real work as a Church of Christ is only fairly well 
begun. That real work, in my estimation, is to re-make 
men and women after the mind of Christ , . . And no 
true church is a purely local church. Every church is 
a part of the Church Universal with all the obligations 
and privileges that pertain to that reality, 

'After nine months abroad, studying the Church in 
all the World* I return to America more convinced than 
ever that the Christian Church and its gospel are the 
hope of the whole world. Nothing but love and good 
will, will ever conquer hate* Nothing but Christ likeness 
will ever make the world a happy place in which to 
live. , * . 

"First Church, Los Angeles, has set a great example 
to other churches in our Fellowship. We shall expect it 
to set up still higher records of spiritual service to its 
community which embraces all the world ..." 

Thank you, Doctor Goodsell, for your letter ... for 
its compliments ... for its appraisal ... for its chal¬ 
lenge! We accept it! 

Our Wednesday Night Dinner Guest 

The Board of Deacons is in charge of the Wednes¬ 
day Night Dinner next week. From Dr. Boyd* their 
Chairman, comes Ehe word that they have secured as 
guest speaker, Dr. Herbert Booth Smith, minister of the 
great Immanuel Presbyterian Church, our neighbor. 
There are values to be had from inter-denominational 
contacts and friendships like this, and we know that 
many in our parish will want to hear Dr. Smith. 


To the Church of Youth 

Sometimes in life, we have to meet emergencies 
quickly, and act In the light of unforeseen conditions. 
This has been the experience of your minister during 
the past two weeks. In coming to the ranch In Arizona, 
my intention was to recover from a bad cold, which had 
changed my voice to a hoarse whisper. The warmth of 
the desert country brought about the desired result, but 
while here the other members of my little family became 
til, and it was necessary for me to stay on and look 
after them. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank Dr. Fifield 
for bis willingness to conduct our service last Sunday 
evening, and Lee Bentxen, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, for giving the sermon. It is thrilling to me 
to know that in our Church of Youth are young people 
capable of doing that service. 

From your Treasurer, James Bednur, comes this ques¬ 
tion: h your pledge paid up to date? Did you know 
that if all back pledges were paid at one time* more 
than $ 1000.00 would come into the Church of Youth 
treasury? Therefore* do not think that the dollar that 
you are behind in your payment is not important. The 
Church of Youth Trustees thank each and everyone 
of you for your pledge to the Church of Youth. 

Remember out goal of 100 new members for the 
Parent Church by Easter! If you are not a member, 
come to Shat to Chapel following the service Sunday 
night, and meet with the Membership Committee. 

























TIME TABLE 


SUNDAY—MARCH 26 

8:00—Early Communion Service—Church 

9:30—Children’s Church—Shatto Chapel 

9:30—Church School 

9:30—Morning Worship Service—Church 

9:30—Dr. Briggs* Sunday Morning Seminar—Room 119 

9 : 30—High School Church—Discussion Croups—Room 413 

9:30—Family forum—Room 331 

9:45—Youth Forum—“What Is Reality?’—Amanda Scott 
Room 

9 : 45 —Philathea Class-Room 323 
10:00—Emmanuel Class—Reception Room 
10:00—Pals Class— 111 Ideals and Character”—David Din- 
gilian—Shatto Chapel t 

1®:30—Board of Deacons—Room 230 
10 : 30 —Membership Committee'—Room 20SA 
11:00—Church School Second Session—Nursery through 
Junior Departments 

11:00—Morning Worship Service—‘Church 
11:00—Church School Orchestra—‘Room 323 
11:00—Boys and Cirls Activity Croups—Cym and 
Room 319 

’5—Membership Committee—Shatto Chapel 
■**\ Bartlett’s Health Hour—Shatto Chapel 

____na Workshop Popular Drama Tea and one-act 

^oen td the Public—Social Hall 
4:00—Vesper Service—Church 

4:15—Drama Workshop Rehearsal—“Easter Dawn Ser¬ 
vice”—Stage 

5:00—High School Church Deaconess’ Meeting— 

Room 205-A 

5:30—High School Choir Rehearsal—Room 314 
6:00—High School Choir Rehearsal—Room 314 
6:00—Church o* Youth Choir Rehearsal—Choir Room 
6:30—High School Church Service—Shatto Chapel 
7:00—Church of Youth Service—-Church 
7:15—High School Church fellowship Tea—Room 119 
7:45—Membership Committee—-Shatto Chapel 
7 : 45 -—Church of Youth Fellowship leer—Social Half 
8:00—Sunday Evening Club of Los Angelos—Church 
8:15—Church of Youth Radio Committee—Room 224 
8:15—Vesper Players—Room 319 
8:30—Church of Youth Membership Committee— 
Amanda Scott Room 

MONDAY—MARCH 27 

9:00—Week-Day Nunery School—Second Floor 
9:30—Morning Communion Service—Rev. Mr. Arendt— 
Church 

10:45—Radio Station KFAC—Mr. Martin’s Recital 
3:30—K.O.D.A. Friendly Indians—Ages 9 to 11 — 

Room 417 and Gym 

4:30—“Individual Rhythm"—Room 119 
6:15—Drama Workshop Fellowship Dinner—Shakespearian 
Program. Speaker: Eric Mayno 
6:30—F. O. I. Comrades—Ages 15-17'—fto< i 416, Cym 
7:00—Week-night Worship Service—Rev. Mr. ArendN— 
Shatto Chapel 

7:00—“Creative Writing”-—'Room 314 

7:30—Adult Orchestra Rehearsal—Room 119 

8;00—Church of Youth Basketball Practice—Cym 

8:00—“Creative Writing”—Room 314 

8:00—“World Affairs”—Church 

9:00—Drama Workshop Rehearsal—“Easter Dawn Ser¬ 
vice”—Church 

TUESDAY—MARCH 28 

9:00—Week-day Nursery School—Second Floor 
9:30—Morning Communion Service—Dr. Fifield—Church 
10:45—Radio Station KFAC 

4:00—Drama Workshop Play Box—Boys and Girls, 5 to 9 
—Stage 

4:00—High School Church Badminton Club—'Cym 
4:00—junior High School Confirmation Class—Amanda 
Scott Room 

4:30—Young Men’s Ensemble—Choir Room 
6:30—Church of Youth Dinner and Play Night—Social 
Hall. Gym, Amanda Scott Room 
7:00—Week-night Worship Service—Rev. Mr. Sharp— 
Shatto Chapel 

7:00—”Vocational Counselling’ 1 —Room 230 
7:00—“Ballroom Dancing”—Cym 

7:30—Church of Youth Radio Committee—Room 224 
7:30—Church of Youth Membership Committee—Library 
7:30—“Public Speaking”—Room 119 

7:30—"Inferior Design and Decoration”'—Reception Room 
7:30—“Individuality and Speaking Voice”—Room 314 
7:30-—“Looking Toward Marriage’ 1 —Room 417 
7:30—"Spanish Class”—'Room 335 
7:30—^"Occupational and fob Getting Conference”— 
Room 421 

7:30—Church of Youth Choir Rehearsal—Choir Room 
7:30—Church of Youth Pastor’s Class—Room 333 
7:30—“Oral French”—Room 325 
8:00—Radio Station KFAC—Church of Youth 
8:00—Drama Workshop Rehearsal—“Easter Dawn Ser¬ 
vice”—Church 

8:00—“Vocational Counselling Clinic”—Room 230 
8:00—“Ballroom Dancing”—Cym 
8:30—“Spanish Class"—Room 335 

WEDNESDAY—MARCH 29 

9:00—Week-day Nursery School—Second Floor 


9:00—Unemployment Research Committee 
9:30—Morning Communion Service—Dr. Bartlett—Church 
10:00—Women’s Quitting Group—‘Room 325 
10:45—Radio Station KFAC—Mr. Sharp 
11 :00—“Modern Cym Rhythmics”—Gym 
2:00—“Creative Handcraft”—Room 421 
2:00—“Table Decoration and Favors”—Room 421 
2:30—“Flower Arrangement”—Room 119 
4:00—Drama Workshop Play Box—Boys and Girls, 10 to 
14—Stage 

4:00—“Creative Handcraft”—Room 421 
4:30—Boy Choir Rehearsal—'Chair Room 
4:30—Junior High Play Night—Cym 
5:45—Junior High Worship—Shatto Chnpcl 
6:15—Church Night Dinner—Reception Room, Social Hall 
6:15—F. E. T. Pioneers—Room 416, Cym 
7 :00—Week-night Worship Service—Dr. Bartlett— 
Shatto Chapel 

7:00—“Know Yourself I”—Amanda Scott Room 

7:00—“Creative Handcraft”—Room 417 

7:00—“Ballrorm Dancing”—-Gym 

7:00—Jlu/iior High Program—Room 319 

7 :3Q—“Pictorial Photography”—Room 421 

7:45’—Drama Workshop Radio Players’ Guild—Room 314 

8:00—“Improve Yourself!”—Amanda Scott Room 

8:00—“Ballroom Dancing”—Gym 

8:00—“Table Decorations and Favors”—Room 417 

8:00—“Better English”—Room 119 

9:00—“Ballroom Dancing”—Cym 

THURSDAY—MARCH 30 

8:30—Staff Morning Watch—Shatto Chapel 
8:45—Staff Department Heads Meeting—Room 230 
9:00—Week-day Nursery School—Second Floor 
9:00—Unemployment Research Committee 
9:30—Morning Communion Service—Rev, Mr. Drake— 
Church 

10:45—Radio Station KFAC—'Dr. Waddell 
3:00—Women’s Association Lenten Tea—Reception Room 
3:45—Cantewastaya Camp Fire Girls—Ages 10-12— 
Room 335 

3:45—Sequoia Camp Fire—Ages 10-12—Room 319 
4:00—Girl’s’ Clubs—Gym 
6:00—-Cathedral Choir Dinner—Social Hall 
6:30—F. 0. J, Pioneers-—Ages 13-*! 5—Room 416, Cym 
7:00—Week-night Worship Service—Rev, Mr. Drake— 
7:00—Commodore Comrades—Ages 15-1fl-“Room 335, 
Cym 

7:00—Cathedral Choir Rehearsal—Church 

7:00—“Current Courtesies”—Amanda Scott Room 

7:00—“Oral French”—Room 230 

7:30—“Radio Production”—Room 314 

8:00—“Oral French”—Room 230 

8:00—Drama Workshop Rehearsal—“Neighbors”— 

Room 413 

8:00—“Vocabulary Building”—Amanda Scott Room 
8:00—Drama Workshop Rehearsal^^'Eastor Dawn Ser¬ 
vice”—Stage and Church 
9:15—Choral Ensemble Rehearsal—Choir Room 

FRIDAY—MARCH 31 

9:00—Unemployment Research Committee 
9:00—Week-day Nursery School—Second Floor 
9:30—Morning Communion Service—Dr, Waddell— 
Church 

10:45—Radio Station KFAC—Mr. Drake 
11:00—“Modern Cym Rhythmics"—Cym 
3:30—Cherokee Friendly Indians—Ages 9-11—Room 416, 
Gym 

3:30—Forest Blue Birds—Ages 7-9—Room 333 
3:30—Happy Blue Birds—Ages 7-9—Room 335 
4:30—Cheskchamay Camp Fire Girls—Ages 11-14— 
Room 319 

4:30—Junior High Girl Reserves—Ages 12-15—Room 119 
4:30—Boy Choir Rehearsal—Altos—Choir Room 
6:00—Mothers' and Daupghfers’ Banquet—Social Hall 
Reception Room 

6:15—Mothers’ and Daughters' Banquet—Social Hall 
6:30—Tasu Pioneers—Ages 12-14—Room 417, Gym 
7:00—CrixxJy Comrades-—Ages 15-18—Ream 421 
7:00—Week-night Worship Service—Dr, Waddell 

Shatto Chapel 

8:00—Church of Youth Radio Committee—Room 230 
8:00—Drama Workshop Special Interest Group in Play 
Reading. Leader: Grace Wolcott; Hostess: Mrs. 
Oakes A. Worl—Room 323 

SATURDAY—APRIL 1 

8:30—Boy Choir Rehearsal—Choir Room 
8:30—Shatto Chanters—Room 413 
9:00—Children’s Church Choir Rehearsal—Room 413 
9:00—Unemployment Research Committed 
9:30—Morning Communion Service—Rev. Mr. Sharp— 
Church 

10:00—High School Church Bowling League—(Meet at 
Church) 

10:45—Radio Station KFAC—Rev. Mr. Arendt and Mr. 
Merwyn Dant 

7:00—Week-night Worship Service—Dr. Fifield 
Shatto Chapel 

7:30—Radio Station KFAC—Radio Evensong— 

Dr. Fifield 
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The Luzerne County Peace Council 
presents an 

INSTITUTE OP INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
conducted by 

KIRBY PAGE 

Monday, March 6, 1939 
at the First Presbyterian Church House 
(Franklin and Northampton Sts,,Wilkes-Barre) 

PROGRAM 


Morning Session _10-11: 30 

Discussion group,**"America Looks Abroad" 
led by Kirby Page 

Noon Luncheon and panel Discussion -- 12-1:45 

Principal Topics: (1) In a foreign conflict. 

Shall America name the agrossor? ( 2 ) 

Shall America take economic action 
against agroosor nations? (3) Shall 
. America re-arm? - 

Chairman: Dr. E, A. Schaal, institute Direc¬ 
tor of the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quaker), Philadelphia, 
panel Members: Kirby page, Lieutenant 

Colonel Thomas H. Atherton, Dr. Wil¬ 
frid Crook, Tho Rev, Gardiner M. Day, 

Mr. Robert J. Doran, Mrs. Bayard Hand, 

Dr, Louie Levitcky, MT;;., John Howell 
Williams. 

Afternoon Session__ _ 0*3:30 

Morning dl scusoTon continued 

Evening Lecture and Forum 8:00 

"MUst We Go to War?"”—KirBy”Page 

Fee (including all sessions find luncheon), f 1.00 

TicketB for evening only, 25 ota. 

People not holding tickets but desirous o t attending 
the noon luncheon and panel may do so by calling 
3-2191 for reservation, befpre 10 a.m. March 6. 
Charge for luncheon and panel alono is 50 otn« 


























EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


SUNDAY— 
9:45 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
6:00 P. M. 


Church School. Classes for all ages. 
Morning Worship and Junior Church. 
Triangle Club. 


6:00 P. M. Foursquare Club. Mr. J. Edward Tompkins will speak to us on 
the program he is organizing. All members are urged to attend to cast their 
vote for the officers for next year. 

6:15 P. M. Christian Endeavor, in the Osborne Room. Speaker: Rev. R. L. 
Grainger. Topic: “Sharing Our Problems with God.” 


7:30 P. M. The Cleveland Sunday Evening Religious Hour. Kirby Page 
who is one of the most important leaders of the Christian movement in the 
world speaks. He has traveled the world over, written voluminously and 
been responsible for the creation of opinion on many subjects in the minds 
of students in every land* Deeply concerned, devoutly religious, daringly 
Christian, he speaks with emphasis and clarity. E. A. B. C. Oratorio Choir. 


MONDAY— 

7:30 P. M. Play and Hobby Night —shuffle board, ping pong, knitting, reed 
and wood work, and First Aid—for all young people. Light refreshments! 

WEDNESDAY— 

8:00 P. M. Gleaners' Christmas Party at the home of Mrs. Thelma Smith, 
2633 Kingston Rd. (Take Fairmount-Canterbury car to Kingston.) Bring 
10 cent gift and canned goods for Christmas basket. 


FRIDAY— 

Women's Union. Sewing, quilting, white cross and hand work. 

6:00 P. M. Fellowship Supper. See Loyalty Crusade Notes. 

7:00 P. M. Prayer Group, in the Hudson Room. All are invited. 

7:00 P. M, Rehearsal of Young People's Choir. 

7:30 P. M. Adult Choir Rehearsal. 

7:30 P. M. Prayer Meeting, in the Osborn Room. Mr. J. Edward Tompkins, 
speaker. 


MR. E. A. MERKEL 
November 27, 1938 


LOYALTY CRUSADE NOTES 

THIS MORNING, as informed in the literature sent to your homes this week, 
we enter into a month of challenging loyalty to Christ and the Church. There is no 
better place to begin than in fellowship with Him around His table. Let us go forth 
from this service determined to live and work for our church in this strategic hour, 
and let us do these things in remembrance of Him. 

REGISTER YOUR ATTENDANCE on the communion card in order that we 
may have a complete record of our membership present today. All families not 
represented this morning will be called on in their homes this week in a Social 
Visitation being made by 100 women. 

THE FRIDAY NIGHT SUPPERS for December will take on a different 
emphasis. Next Friday evening, at 6 o'clock, for 40 cent each, suppers will be served 
to all but it is to be recognized as WOMEN'S E.OYALTY SUPPER, The men will 
serve this supper, women's classes and organizations may sit together if a table is 
reserved by such groups. The East Side women will try to outnumber the West Side 
women. Fellowship, music, message by Mr. Tompkins at the 7:30 Prayer Meeting 
service. The attendance goal is 300* MEN watch for announcement next week 
of the MEN'S LOYALTY SUPPER, Friday* December 16th, Please register 
below your desire for reservation to this week's Church Supper, and leave at tht- 
cliurch office this morning. 


Please reserve ..places for our family for the Friday Night Supper, Dec. 9th, 

Family name ..Address. 


1 


8bm?mbrattrrr 


THE EUCLID AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 

Euclid Avenue at East 18 th Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



Dr. Edwin McNeill Potevt - Minister 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Evan*' - Ministers of Music 

Mrs. J. Powell Jones ----- - Organist 

Mrs. Florence Brown - Pastor's Assistant 

Anita Fahrenthold ------- Secretary 

Walter E. Baker - President, Board of Trustees 

A. N. Carmine -* Chairman, Board of Deacons 

Mrs, H. Kistemaker - - Chairman, Board of Deaconesses 

V. H. Cookson - Superintendent, Church School 


&unba?, ©etemfr r 4,1938 



























ilnnttnn Wnraliip at 11:00 o’clork 

Bfr*mb*r 4, X03B 

©rgatt Prelube:— “Communion” Torres 

ftuttfum Carta 

IJrOce&fifitnial No. 3, “Holy, Holy, Holy", , v 

{The congregation will rise And join in singing the last verse) 

Confcstfioitof jfait(jflllb®JEltoi'U's( ^rnpet':— (Minister and P»ple in Unison) 
God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him m spirit and 
ill truth. God is light and in Him is no darkness at all, ncithcf_sbadcw that is 
cast bv turning. God is love and every one that Jovcth is begotten of God and 
knowelh God. Love never faileth, and there is no fear m love, but pecf^tlovc 
castcth out fear. So then we are debtors not to the flesh to live aftertbc flesh 
but we received the spirit of adoption whereby we cry ^ b ^. F f h . W w 
therefore always of good courage, we walk by faith, not by sight, and wemak 
it our aim to be well pleasing unto Him. For we know that, to them that love 
God, all things work together for good. Our Father who art in heaven- 

* * * * 

Jlpmn— No. 332, “Here At Thy Table Lord” Shenmn 

deception of 3?eto JlWemfierg 
**** 

Registration anti Jfellotugljip ©fferittg 

No. 7—“The Church’s One Foundation” Wesley 

* * * * 

W)t jfleto ®egtament ILessfom—I Cor. 11:17-28 

Sntfiem:—“Forever Worthy is the Lamb” Tschatkovsky 

Oratorio Choir 

Call to Communion—{Minister and Congregation read responsively) 

Minister - Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ salth unto all that 
truly turn to Him: “Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden. and I will give you rest." “Blessed are they that do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness for they shall be filled, FI are fore 

lift up your hearts in peace and joy. 

People: We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Minister: Let us give thanks unto the Lord God. 

Minister : ft is ytry mei^ngM mid°our bounden duty gat we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks unto thee, 0 Loid, Holy father, 
Almighty- Everlasting God. Therefore with angels and archangels 
and with all the company of heaven we laud and magnify l i) 
glorious name; evermore praising Thee, and saying: Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth arc full of Ihj glory. 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord most high. 

gianctus fap tfje Cijotr 

©total Sntroit . . „ . 

West draper of Pleasing anb distribution of preab 

Cijoral 3fntroit , 

®je draper of Pleaalng anb distribution of Inline 

5)PillII—No. 296, “Bread of the Word in Mercy Broken” Hodges 

wi)t Communion Sermon:—'“OUR loyalty crusade” Dr. Poteat 

$pmn— No. 13, “Faith of Our Fathers” Walton 

©ffertorp 

JSenebittion, Silent 3fnterbal anb ©fumes* 

©total Response 
©rgan J^OStlube— “De Profundis” 

* * * * Ushers will seat those waiting . 


Kreckel 


BLIND AND DEAF 


To the people of His day, who were members of the most sensitive religious 
nation of antiquity, Jesus said, concerning their awareness of God: Ye have neither 
heard His voice at any time, nor seen His shape; and ye have not Hjs word abiding 
in you " This was not to accuse them of atheism, or of hating truth. Nor was it a 
denial of the vital tradition of God’s presence among His people It was saying rather 
tint in the very midst of the stream of God’s manifestation ot Himself, it was possible 
for people to be so spiritually blind and deaf that they bad no personal experts* 

This is a common, and tragic fact, Wc can be surrounded by beauty and be blind 
to it: suffused with music and hear none of it. Aware of this, our educational 
provide courses in appreciation of music and of art, lest the faculties for apprehending 
these great cultural experiences be dulled or lost. 

For to all Practical purposes, nothing exists that does not enter our consciousness 
through the doors of sense. If these doors’are only partially open, or quite shut, the 
very existence of things becomes pointless so far as we are concerned. And to all 
practical purposes, then, God does not exist except to those whose eyes arc practiced 
in beholding Him, and whose ears are trained to hear Him. 

Here is an atheism we create by blindness and deafness It is no rude denial of 
God by a formula; it is a practical denial by paying no heed to-Him. And this 
is possible even in a culture and tradition that boasts that its origins rose from a 

faith in God, , 

This matter is as pertinent today as it was in the days when Jesus wanted His 
friends To say to them "Ye have not His word abiding in you was a rash act. Did 
not Jehovah's presence illumine the holy of holies? To he sure; but H.s word was 
not in insensitive hearts—dull of hearing and of sight. Perhaps even m a Christian 
civilization,the mistake has been too generally made of thinking that the values of otn 
culture will endure whether or not we are personally concerned to know and use 
them. Neither is it true that the vital sense and value of the presence of God will 
exist so long as we are personally blind and deaf to His approach to us. It is this 
spiritual deafness and blindness that robs our hearts of the word of God. And this 
toss is too great to allow us to be indifferent about the condition of our spiritual eyes 

and ears. _ from the Sermon of November 27, 1938— 


NOTES 

THE FOURSOUARE CLUB will hold its annual banquet on Wednesday, 
December 14th at six-thirty. Every friend of the Club is invited to join m a dinner 
sUehas only this church can serve. Tickets, SO cents can be secured from any member 
of Foursquare, Reservations may be left at the Church Office. 

A YOUNG WOMEN’S WORLD WIDE GUILD has been organized with Ruth 
Totnison President; Dorothy Campbell. Vice President; Nolle Emsley, Secretary; 
Betty Jackson, Treasurer; and Rachel Noack as Guild Counsellor, 1 hey extend an 
invitation to any of the young women of the church to join and meet with them on 
Tuesday, December 6th, at the home of Mrs. Guy Browne, 11711 Phillips Avc. 

PUT PIT FLOWERS are provided in honor of the 84th Birthday (today) oi 
Miss Mary Reed, a pioneer Missionary to the lepers in India. From coast to coast 
churches are honoring her service. 

WE ARE EAGER to welcome into the fellowship of this church those who 
si,arc with us our loyalty to Jesus Christ. If there are those present today who wish 
n make a profession of faith in Him; or would come to ns by letter or statement, 
the minister will meet them at the front of the platform immediately upon the 
dismissal of ihe eon gre gat ion. 

WEEKLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Average weekly Current Expenses..$ 615-38 

Amount received 11-27-38.. 223.70 

Amount pledged monthly on Special Campaign. 1,033.00 

Amount received for the month of November. 343.33 
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a certain amount of good will for the publishing house and gain 
recognition of the fact that its books maintain a certain standard 
of excellence, the publisher is not “selling” his product to the 
public in the generally accepted sense of the term. Suppose a 
motor car manufacturer brought out fifty different kinds of cars 
in one year and had to. advertise them all, and then had to start 
all over again with fifty more new kinds the following year. 
Suppose a soap manufacturer, instead of being able to advertise 
year after year that “It Floats/’ had -to think up ten new descrip- 
tive slogans each month and “put them across.” Advertising has 
been described as the science of making people buy something they 
do not want; but, unlike most sellers of goods, the publisher cannot 
concentrate his efforts on one or half a dozen products, but must 
spread his time and money over scores of products, and he can 
never tell whether his efforts are going to be successful or not. 

A publisher’s manufacturing problem varies with each new book. 
He cannot standardize paper, size, binding, type, or quantity. 
Each item must be separately considered. Every author must be 
treated differently, all of them with gloves, however. 

Publishing is a curious business, but that probably is what 
makes it so interesting. 

Criminals Not All Subnormals 

So much has been said in recent years concerning the mental 
abnormality of criminals that a word of caution along this line 
is indeed timely. To such an extent have some juvenile judges 
and psychoanalysts gone that they have left little ground indeed 
for moral accountability in the individual. According to some of 
their views, the individual criminal is little more than the helpless 
victim of inborn tendencies and environment and of subnormal 
or abnormal kinks and turns in his brain which virtually compel 
him to paths of crime. In view of the extremes to which such 
teachings have gone, it is indeed wholesome to have an authority 
counteract this view. Dr. Louis E. Bisch, who has had extended 
experience in the psychopathic laboratory in connection with police 
headquarters in New York City, and who has examined all kinds 
and types of criminals, recently had an article in The Saturday 
Evening Post , in which he refuted the idea* that criminals are never 
of normal structure. When he began his work with them, he felt 
that those given to crime must be defective in some way. He says: 

I was convinced, indeed, that the majority are not merely just 
a little warped, but that they are warped and twisted to such a 
degree that they cannot and should not be held to strict account¬ 
ability for their acts. But the laboratory told quite a different 
story. It made the startling discovery that not more than five 
percent of all arrests could justifiably be considered fundamentally 
sick in body and mind to a degree which might render them 
irresponsible for the crimes they were charged with. 

It is my firm conviction, after studying the crime problem from 
many angles, that the vast majority of all criminals are perfectly 
sound in body and mind and know exactly what they are doing. 

Kirby Page’s Appraisal of Mussolini 

Mussolini is such a strange combination of power and weakness, 
and under his leadership Fascism has done so much good for Italy 
and at the same time become such a peril to that country and to 
the entire world, that it is difficult for anyone to form a safe judg¬ 
ment on either the man or the movement. Newspapers and period¬ 
icals have been full of long and weighty articles discussing both, 
pro and con. We have not seen what seems to us to be a fairer 
and better-balanced judgment than the following summarized ap¬ 
praisal by the well known Mr. Kirby Page, who has been making a 
study of European conditions with the Sherwood Eddy party, and 
who through his visit to Italy has reached these conclusions: 

First, the Fascisti must be given credit for restoring and main¬ 
taining public order. It will be recalled that following the Armis¬ 
tice there was the utmost chaos and anarchy throughout Italy. 
Many demobilized soldiers were unable to find employment. There 
was extreme dissatisfaction with the peace treaty and great resent¬ 
ment against the government for consenting to what was regarded 
as rank injustice to Italy. In many sections there were disturb¬ 
ances by Communists and in numerous places they seized public 
buildings, industrial plants, and attempted to gain control of the 
government. It was during this period that Mussolini and his 
bands of Fascisti began counter-assaults upon the revolutionists. 
The Communists were divided and disorganized and unable to ad¬ 
minister local government or operate factories. The ranks of the 
Fascisti swelled rapidly and soon they were in control of many 
municipalities. The central government became weaker and weaker 


and was unable to resist the march on Rome in October, 1922. 
Whereupon the King invited Mussolini to form a government. Since 
that time Mussolini has ruled with an iron hand and has preserved 
public order to a marked degree. 

Second, the Fascist government has balanced the national bud¬ 
get and has helped to restore prosperity. It is true that the lira 
has depreciated considerably in value and is still falling, and that 
the standard of living in Italy is lower than in most other countries, 
yet the financial and economic achievements of the Fascists are real 
and substantial. At present the country is in a relatively prosper¬ 
ous condition. 

The third claim of the Fascists is that they have abolished in¬ 
dustrial warfare and class struggle. Through the new Ministry 
of Corporations, the state is assuming drastic control of the entire 
productive process of the country. Only Fascist trade unions are 
legally qualified to make collective agreements. Compulsory arbi¬ 
tration is required. Industrial disputes that cannot be settled by 
employers and workers must be submitted to the decision of labor 
magistrates who are appointed by the state. Strikes and lockouts 
are made criminal offences. 

Fourth, whatever beneficial results may have been achieved by 
the Fascisti have been accomplished by dictatorship and violence. 
Forty-two million Italians are now being ruled by one individual 
The power of the central government has been greatly extended and 
everywhere the Fascists are in control. On numerous occasions 
Mussolini has expressed contempt for democracy and parliamentary 
procedure, and has repeatedly defended dictatorship as the only 
effective form of government. Freedom of the press has been abol¬ 
ished and strict censorship installed. Several restrictions have been 
placed on the right of organization and association. Labor is at the 
complete mercy of the government, Mussolini came into power 
through violence and has maintained himself in office by ruthless 
and relentless action against his opponents. He not only resorts 
to violence, he publicly defends its use. No opposition is tolerated. 
Most of his opponents have been assassinated or exiled. 

My fifth conclusion is that Mussolini is at this moment the 
most dangerous man in high official position anywhere in the 
world. One cannot question his extraordinary ability as a leader 
nor his wide popularity in many circles. But he is reckless and 
irresponsible to a criminal degree* He is generating a degree of 
nationalism and is creating an expectation of imperialistic expan¬ 
sion that are certain to have catastrophic consequences if left un¬ 
checked. Mussolini not only indulges in the wildest sort of talk, 
he is capable of the most irresponsible conduct, as was indicated by 
the bombardment of Corfu. Of all major powers in Europe, Italy 
is least able to wage war. Many people fear that Mussolini in 
order to maintain himself In office may provoke a war with Tur¬ 
key or Greece. The truth of the matter is that Italy does-not pos¬ 
sess the territorial or economic resources to become a great power 
and for Mussolini to inflame the patriotic passion of his country¬ 
men and arouse their expectation with regard to the ancient glories 
of Imperial Rome is an undertaking fraught wth extreme menace 
for the peace of the world. 

Interracial Conference of Church Women 

The first Interracial Conference of Church Women promoted 
by national women’s organizations will be held at Eagles Mere 
Park, Pa., September 21, 22. The conference is promoted by a 
committee of women with Mrs. Richard W. Westbrook, member of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. as chairman, and is held 
through the co-operation of representatives of that body and the 
Council of Women for Heme Missions with the Federal Council 
of Churches. Invitations to the conference were sent some weeks 
ago to more than three hundred white and Negro women’s church 
organizations and nearly a score of non-church organizations of 
women throughout the United States. 

The object of the conference as stated in the letter of invitation 
is (1) To enlarge the scope of interracial thinking and to enlist the 
women of the churches mere actively in plans and programs for 
improving relations between white and colored groups in America; 
(2) To discuss methods of better interracial organization through 
churches and their auxiliaries so that women may more effectively 
act on local interracial conditions; (3) Tc exchange concrete ex¬ 
perience from groups of women that have already attempted to 
carry out interracial programs; (4) To study the past experience 
of organizations that have done such work, to learn both from the 
success and failures cf such efforts how best to proceed in the 
future; (5) To understand better the present trend of feeling and 
opinion in race relations that the churches may more effectively 
work for interracial good will and co-operation. 
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omorrow 


.nnounces 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE 

“MILITARISM IN THE UNITED STATES” 


Militarizing Our Minds— 

Harry A. Overstreet 

Non-Violence— 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps— 

George A. Coe 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

Reinhold Niebuhr 

Militarism and Free Speech— 

John Nevin Sayre 

A Defense of Military Training— 

Brig.-Genl. L. R. Gignilliat 

The Menace of Military Preparedness— 
Kirby Page 

Militarism in Europe Prior to 1914— 

Prof. Dr. Ludwig Quidde 

Effects of Our Militarism on the Far east— 
Charles D. Hurrey 

0< Z >00<^>0 

— Departments—Building Tomorrow's World—A 
Window on the Street—Not in the Headlines — 
Verse—Worth While Plays — Oncomers, a Page 
for Future World Citizens—For Group Discussion 
—Better Books — Eccentricus*s “Last Page ” 


T HAT with the October issue it will expand 
to 48 pages. That it will continue, as it has 
been, a monthly journal “Looking Towards a So¬ 
cial Order Based on the Religion of Jesus.” 

K IRBY PAGE, Editor; Devere Allen, Execu¬ 
tive and Literary Editor; Agnes A. Sharp, 
Managing Editor; H. C. Engelbrecht, Assistant 
Editor. 

T HAT it will distribute FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS IN PRIZES for the eight most 
significant articles, sent in by November 10th, 
1926, on the general subject 

“What Youth Is Thinking” 

The contest is open to anyone under 25 years of 
age, and to anyone between 25 and 35 years old. 
First Prize of $100, Second Prize $75, Third 
Prize $50, Fourth Prize $25, will be awarded 
in each class. The winning essays will be pub- 
lished in the January issue of The World Tomor¬ 
row. 

The Judges of the contest are Emily G. Balch of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Henry Raymond Mussey, Professor of 
Economics, Wellesley College; Kirby Page, Edi¬ 
tor, The World Tomorrow; Beatrice Price, of the 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace; Henry P. Van 
Dusen, of the Student Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. 

For further information write at once to The 
World Tomorrow, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
City. 


Features of the next three issues which should lead 
you to subscribe'to The World Tomorrow!— 
November: “A Constructive Foreign Policy,” with 
articles by J. Ramsay MacDonald, Norman 
Thomas, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, James T. 
Shotwell, John Haynes Holmes and Raymond B. 
Fosdick. December: “Dictatorship and Democ¬ 
racy.” January: “The Mind of Youth.” 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 

Please enter my subscription for one year to The World To¬ 
morrow beginning with the next number. I enclose $2.00. 
(Canada $2.25, Foreign $2,50.) 

Name .... 

Street . .. . .. 

City and State ..............., ......... 

N. R. 10-26 






































SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

By William L. Langer 
General International Relations 

THE WORLD COURT. By Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente. New York: Macmil- 
Ian, 1925, 404 pp. £3.00. 

The English translation of a standard work by a justice of the court. 

SUPERSTITION OR RATIONALITY IN ACTION FOR PEACE. By A. V. Lund- 
stedt. New York: Longmans, Green, 1925, 239 pp. £4.50 

abIe a ' tack on curTent leones of jurisprudence and international law. 
g E g ANKEf l° BE] lSTAATSETHOS IM INTERNATIONALEN VERKEHR. 

Kraus ' Ber3ln: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik und Geschichte 

GemSutho*?cy StimUlatinB ° n **“ pl “" of “““ “ polities, by a well-known 

^. 2 G £r Z - ACliN ™^RNATIONAL DEL TRABAJO. By A. Fa.aa R„a S . 
Madrid: Pedreno, 1925, 198 pp. Pes. 

A socialistic criticism of the problem of labor in its international aspect. 

I ' I ? N °N TH E DEDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. By J. W. Wheeze*- 
oEtfNETr* London: Allen and Unwin, 1925, 216 pp. io/ P 

An indispensable handbook outlining the developmen t of the problem since 1919 and 
supplying valuable documentary material. V 

™ E PEACE PROBLEM. FOREIGN POLICY AND 
™ad^ LY BREAD ' By Norman Angell. London: Collins, 1925, 171, 202 pp. 

The latest essays of a well-known pacifist writer. 

International Relations of the United States 

Arranged Ch - leS 

marking the end of Colonel House’s reputation for ret- 

’ C L nC V’ U be a " d Wldel 7 quoted. They will revise many controversies 

and will be praised or blamed according to the sympathies of the reader. 

THE PATHWAY OF PEACE. By Charles E. Hughes. New York: Harper 192c, 

3JS pp. ^4.00. r - tyj * 

Addresses delivered by the former Secretary of State between 1920 and 1024. 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. By Scott Nearing and Joseph Freeman. New York- 
Huebsch, 1925, 353 pp. $2.50. 

An able presentation of American diplomacy from the radical viewpoint 
ANAMERICAN PEACE POLICY. By Kirby Page. New York: Doran, 1925, 94 pp. 

P arifisTwritei ttitUde tOWard thC UagUe and thC C ° Urt ’ 35 seen by onc of the lading 

THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND THE INTERNATIONAL COURT By 
Fences A. Kellor and Antonia Hatvany. New York: Seltzter, 1925, 372 pp. £2.00. 

co ' 1 " “ d ,he a "" ud '° f d “ S “*“- “1»“ of 
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The Case Against- War 

THE ABOLITION OF WAR. By Sher- 
wood Eddy and Kirby Page. New York 
George H. Doran Company. 1925 . $ 1 . 50 . 
Reviewed by John Haynes Holmes 

T^HIS book is divided into two distinct 
± actions. “Part 1/ by Sherwood Eddy, 
presents "the case against war*” “Part II/ 
by Kirby Page* presents a series of “ques¬ 
tions and answers concerning war” The 
two sections provide an excellent primer on 
the subject of war and peace. 

Dr, Eddy’s contribution to the volume 
offers familiar material so far as his 
analysis of the evil of war is concerned. 
Showing that war is wrong in its methods, 
disastrous in its results, futile and. essen¬ 
tially unchristian, he covers the ground al¬ 
ready surveyed by G. Lowes Dickinson’s 
“War: Its Nature, Cause and Cure/ Will 
Irwin’s “The Next War/ and “Christ or 
Mars,” and Kirby Page’s own widely-read 
pamphlet, “War: Its Causes, Consequences 
and Cure.” What is important in Dr. 
Eddy’s statement is his personal confession 
of conversion to absolute pacifism. In an 
introductory chapter he tells of his support 
of the Great War, his chagrin when Amer¬ 
ica did not enter the conflict early, his en¬ 
thusiastic support of America’s entrance in 
1917 . He describes his war service in the 
glow of his conviction that the “war was 
a kind of holy crusade, a half-divine 
crucifixion of humanity for saving the 
world/ Then he tells'of his disillusion¬ 
ment, and his final discovery that the 
Great War was wrong as all wars must be 
wrong. Then comes his superb pledge, 
sustained by his affirmation of the right of 
a man to defy the authority of government 
in the name of conscience, the voice of 
God: “1 am finally done wish war. I, 
too, can now say with that growing army 
of men and women of good-will in every 
land, *No More War.’ I can now throw 
my life into the breach against it.” 

Kirby Page’s contribution is a catechism 
containing fifty questions and answers. He 
begins feebly by finding place for the use 
of force in individual relations. Like 
most thinkers on the subject, he fails to 
see that this opens a leak which sooner or 
later will sink the ship. The transition, 
however, from the discussion of force in 
general to that of war in particular, takes 
him on to firm ground. He dodges no 
issues j he evades no questions. Familiar 
riddles such as “Is not war sometimes the 
lesser of two evils?” “Did not the World 
War save the peoples of the earth from 
Prussian militarism?” “What should a 
Christian in Belgium have done in 1914 ?” 
“What should we do in case of a threat¬ 
ened invasion by Japan?” are all met 
fairly and squarely. The familiar doc¬ 
trines of unregenerate human nature^ 
“mad-dog” nations, loyalty to country right 
or wrong, Jesus as a vindicator of war, 
are all nailed down for the myths and 
lies that they really are. Mr. Page has 
done a wonderfully effective piece of work. 
Appealing at once to facts, reason, and 
idealism, he has met the advocates and 
apologists of war on their own ground, 
repelled their thrusts, broken their weapons, 
and thrown them defenseless to the ground. 
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The F. O. R. 

T HERE are, no doubt, some ninety-nine 
millions or more of Americans who are 
unaware that the Fellowship of Reconcilia¬ 
tion held its fall conference at Watch Hill, 
Rhode Island, during the month of Septem¬ 
ber. . The F. 0. R., as its friends and mem¬ 
bers prefer to style it, represents a com¬ 
paratively small group in the social life of 
the nation. Nevertheless, like the mustard 
seed and the leaven, this group possesses 
a power altogether out of proportion to its 
size. Just why any sincere, earnest Chris¬ 
tian should not be a member of the Fellow¬ 
ship of Reconciliation the writer has never 
been able to understand. Since most of his 
friends are in this class he simply regards 
the matter as an enigma and ceases to dis¬ 
turb himself about it. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation is based 
upon the idea that the teachings of Jesus 
were meant to be practiced instead of be¬ 
ing merely talked about* in the churches. 
This being the case, those who join the Fel¬ 
lowship try to practice what they preach. 
All this sounds easy enough, but in actual 
operation it isn’t as easy as it sounds. 
Take the question of war, for example. One 
interesting thing about the Fellowship is 
that it draws together in a common brother¬ 
hood men and women of the widest diver¬ 
sity in their theological and ecclesiastical 
affiliations. It represents Christian unity 
upon a purely ethical basis. It may be that 
this kind of unity will count for more than 
any other in the long run. - At any rate, 
Christians who take their religion seriously 
would do well to learn more about the ideals 
and program of the Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation. 

* * * 

The Kitchener Myth 

T HE English papers have had a great 
deal to say recently about the genesis 
and development of the Kitchener myth. 
Our readers will recall that Lord Kitchener 
was the commander in chief of the English 
army during the early days of the Great 
War. He set sail from the northern coast 
of Scotland on a special mission to Russia, 
but he and the major portion of the crew 
of the Hampshire upon which he had em¬ 
barked foundered at sea and his body was 
never recovered. Since the wreck of the 
Hampshire, which was officially attributed 
to a German mine, the wildest stories con¬ 
cerning the British commander have been 
afloat. Some said that he never sailed, 
others that he was not drowned, still others 
that he was killed by treason and not by 
the efforts of the enemy. The British au¬ 
thorities have used every means to stamp out 
these baseless rumors, but have never suc¬ 
ceeded in their purpose. A few weeks ago 
a new form of the legend gained wide cir¬ 
culation in London through the arrival, of a 
lead coffin from northern Europe which, it 
was alleged, contained the body of the late 
Field Marshal. The London chief of police, 
in order to set the rumors at rest, had the 
coffin opened in the presence of witnesses, 
with the result that it was discovered to be 
empty. Undisturbed by this situation, the 
myth makers proceeded to circulate the re¬ 
port that the body had been stolen from the 
coffin in order to disprove their theory. 
The Manchester Guardian thought the whole 
matter sufficiently significant to deserve a 
column of their editorial space in a recent 
issue. 


Students of history and theology will find 
in the development of the Kitchener myth 
an excellent illustration of how tradition 
tends to transform the figments of imagina¬ 
tion into historical reality. The fantastic 
legends which embellish the lives of the 
saints are thus explained and interpreted. 
Where the desire is present it is easy to 
create a myth and just as easy to find peo¬ 
ple wlio will accept it as historical truth. 


What is Life ? 

A CCORDING to Herbert Spencer it is 
\ ‘‘the definite combination of hetero¬ 
geneous changes, both simultaneous and suc¬ 
cessive, in correspondence with external 
coexistences and sequences. ’’ Drummond, 
in his volume on Natural Law in the Spirit¬ 
ual World, shortened the Spencerian defini¬ 
tion to a single statement. Life* he said, 
means simply keeping in correspondence 
with your environment. The difficulty with 
these definitions is that they do not really 
mean very much. Assuming that in order 
that they have established a direct relation- 
with a certain environment, the question is 
■how we came to find ourselves in such a re¬ 
lation to begin with, and why such a rela¬ 
tion came to possess such a meaning as life. 

The physicists have been conducting ex¬ 
periments recently which tend to associate 
the phenomena of plant and animal life 
with electricity. It is the belief of some of 
them that they have established a direct re¬ 
lationship and that their experiments will 
prove the case more fully in the future. As¬ 
suming that the published reports are correct 
we cannot see that we are much better off 
than Spencer and Drummond left us. Let 
us suppose that life is electricity, or elec¬ 
tricity is life, will anyone tell us what elec¬ 
tricity 1st Nevertheless, the reduction of 
ultimate biological and physical data to a 
single norm would simplify many problems 
which today baffle the thoughtful student. 

* * * 

A Modern Martyr 

A FEW centuries ago the Church was the 
proud possessor of practically all the 
martyrs. Today it is science rather than 
religion which claims this prerogative. Peo¬ 
ple are no longer burned at the stake nor 
crucified because of their religious convic¬ 
tion but they frequently endure sufferings 
quite the equal of the above-mentioned 
forms of torture in order to make their con¬ 
tribution to scientific progress. One of the 
latest illustrations of these modern martyrs 
is the case of Dr. Paul Edwards, who died 
a few weeks ago in England. Dr. Edwards 
was the pioneer in the use of the X-ray for 
medical purposes in his native country. As 
a result of his experiments he suffered the 
most excruciating pain for many years. He 
was unable to secure more than short in¬ 
tervals of sleep, even with the most power¬ 
ful narcotics. At times he had his hands 
tied above his head in order to secure some 
slight relief from pain. His services were 
of great value to his countrymen, but he 
paid the price of a martyr. He is only one 
out of a large number who have made simi- 
’ lar sacrifices. May it not be that the reason 
why science appeals to so many young peo¬ 
ple today more than religion is because the 
two have exchanged places in the matter of 
making martyrs? Perhaps it is just a lit¬ 
tle too easy to be religious at the present 


time. ‘ ‘ The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church/’ and we do not have 
very much of it nowadays. Any cause 
which has strength enough to enlist an 
army of martyrs cannot fail to achieve 
power and permanence. 


Makers of Freedom 

K IRBY PAGE and Sherwood Eddy have 
collaborated in the production of a very 
interesting biographical and sociological 
group of studies under the generic title of 
Makers of Freedom. Each essay follows 
practically the same outline and the volume 
is obviously intended for study classes and 
others who have the didactic motive in mind. 
The list of worthies selected for study is 
interesting. It includes William Lloyd 
Garrison, Booker T. Washington, Francis of 
Assisi, Martin Luther, John WesSey, Keir 
Hardie, Susan B. Anthony, and Woodrow 
Wilson. Doubtless all of these people helped 
to make freedom to a greater or less degree. 
It seems odd, however, to see the 
name of no eminent scientist, and with the 
exception of Wilson of no eminent publicist 
or statesman in the list. Whatever freedom 
the world possesses today it owes largely 
to a coterie of heretics who have apparently 
escaped the attention of the authors of this 
book. On the other hand, it seems a little 
far-fetched to regard Francis of Assisi as 
an especial advocate of freedom. Whether 
he broke the shackles of materialism to any 
appreciable extent, even for the middle age 
period may be doubted. He will always 
be an attractive figure for biographers, and 
the fact that this year constitutes the 700th 
anniversary of his death gives renewed in¬ 
terest to any discussion of his career. 

Hardly more significant than the choice of 
Francis as a protagonist of freedom is the 
selection of Wesley. The importance of 
the founder of Methodism in religious his¬ 
tory no one will dispute. It is only when 
we are asked to think of him as an apostle 
of freedom that we beg leave to demur. 
Wesley’s whole genius was autocratic, and 
his influence remains autocratic today. He 
was a great man, and deserves the credit 
which historians and biographers have given 
him. It adds nothing to his fame to attrib¬ 
ute to him a virtue which he never pos¬ 
sessed, and an ideal which embodies in a 
large measure views and principles which 
throughout his life lie regarded as heretical. 
Perhaps the most amusing section in the 
book is the one in which an attempt is 
made to class Wesley as a forerunner of 
Darwin. As a matter of fact, the founder 
of Methodism objected to the Copemieum 
theory, believed m witchcraft, and thought 
that the Lisbon earthquake was a direct 
punishment imposed by providence for the 
sins of the people. That such a man should 
be regarded as a pioneer in scientific free¬ 
dom must be looked upon as a jest. Wesley, 
who believed in verbal inspiration, would 
certainly have sided with Bryan rather than 
Darwin in the interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis. 

In spite of what we have written we re¬ 
gard Makers of Freedom as one of the best 
books published this year. It will prove 
especially helpful to those who desire up-to- 
date material for study group discussions 
or new and interesting in the preparation 
of sermons or other addresses. 

The College of Religion, 

Butler University, Indianapolis. 
























WHAT IS NORTHFIELD ? 

The Northfield Student Conference is conducted by the New England Field Council which represents the 
Student Associations of New England, the five State Committees and the National Council of Young Men's 
Christian Associations. New England cordially invites those Middle Atlantic Colleges whose closing dates 
favor attendance. 


New England Student Secretaries: 

E. Fay Campbell. 

Phillips P. Elliott. 

Sewall Emerson. 

Semi-Centennial. Fifty years ago the Student 


Officers of New England Council: 

Chairman , William E. Braisted, Jr., Brown. 

Vice-Chairman , Martyn D. Keeler, Yale. 

Secy-Treas ., Karl D. Plartzell, Wesleyan. 

This year the Student Christian Movement celebrates its 
Department of the Y- M, C. A, was organized, and since that day through the colleges of America the zest 
and challenge of the Christian life lias been increasingly felt. On the program at Northfield there will be 
special features devoted to the recognition of this milestone which is being passed. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that the Semi-Centennial observance should take place at Northfield. The 
first student conference ever held in this country metal; Northfield forty-one years ago under the leadership 
of Dwight L. Moody. I he conference this June should be ihe occasion for rejoicing at past accomplishments, 
but even more, for a renewed energy for the work of holding the Christian ideal before college men during 
the yea&s ahead. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 

It is particularly helpful during these 
days of confusion in foreign affairs, for 
American students to meet and come to 
intimately know students from other 
countries. A special invitation is extended 
to all foreign students to attend North- 
field, and for them there will be no regis¬ 
tration fee. Mr. James JL Watson, For¬ 
eign Student Secretary in Boston, and 
Mr. Charles D. .Murrey, Secretary of the 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students, will be present, and will 
be especially related to the students from 
other countries. 



FOREIGN STUDENTS AT THE 1926 CONFERENCE 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

Men from the seminaries are asked, nay, urged, to attend. Their contacts with other theologs and with 
the men from the colleges should prove mutually helpful. The New England Inter-Seminary Council is going 
from strength to strength, and at Northfield its members will have opportunity to meet for special conferences 
on the piohleins of theological students. 

EXPENSES AND TRANSPORTATION 


A special conference railroad round-trip rate of one and a half fares will be effective from all points in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states. Tickets will be issued only on presentation of a special identifi¬ 
cation certificate, a supply of which will be sent to each Association. The station is East Northfield, Mass., 
which is on the Boston & Maine and Central Vermont Railways. Expenses of the conference will be as fol¬ 
lows : 

For Board and Lodging (two in a room) (each) $20.00 (A very few larger rooms are available at $18.00). 

Program fee , to help defray Conference and Council expenses , $7.00 

Mail registration card and fee to M. L. Carpenter , Drawer 13, Yale Station , New Haven , Con¬ 
necticut , before June 1st. In order to secure satisfactory arrangements be sure to indicate reservations de¬ 
sired. The Conference will open with supper June 15th and continue through breakfast June 23rd. The 
Northfield Hotel, near the Conference grounds, offers entertainment for visitors and relatives. For rates, 
address The Northfield, East Northfield, Mass. 


















SOME OF THE SPEAKERS AND LEADERS 



Daniel J. Fleming 


Arthur Rugh 


Many Other Speakers and Leaders will be 



Henry P. Van Dusen 


Henry Sloane Coffin 


John R. Mott 


Kirtley F. Mather 


Henry H. Tweedy 


A. Philip Randolph 


present, including: Richard Roberts, Sidney Lovett, Kenneth Latourette, Charles Hurrey, Jesse Wilson, Morgan Noyes, Fay Campbell, Allan Chalmers, David Porter, Charles Campbell, Francis Miller. 


Kirby Page 



rrom various proressions win speaK rrom meir exper¬ 
ience of the opportunities in their fields, with discus¬ 
sions and interviews following. 

IV, 

BIBLE STUDY for the entire conference will be 
led for an hour each day by Henry Van Dusen. Those 
who were at last year’s conference will recall the effec¬ 
tive and inspiring influence of this study of'the records 


gry 10 nnu retrowsnip wren a inenuiy vruu, sen- 
expression through loyalty to Jesus, and power 
through the conviction that there is a divine will 
for their lives. 

An honest search for the ‘unseen things which are 
eternal’ characterizes Northfield, and a score of 
other student conferences throughout the country 
and the world this summer. 



VII. 

METHODS of Student Association work will re¬ 
ceive attention at a forum after luncheon each day. 
One phase of the work of a college Christian Associa¬ 
tion will be the basis for discussion at each meeting, 
and Cabinet members and officers will find much help 
as they lay plans for next year’s program. 



THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE—1926 























































HIGH POINTS AT NORTHFIELD 


I. 

PLATFORM ADDRESSES by outstanding men 
in the fields of religion, labor, education, and inter¬ 
national problems. An opportunity will be given after 
each address for questions and comments. 

II. 

INTEREST FORUMS on ten subjects of para¬ 
mount importance today: Problems of Belief, Worship, 
The World Task of the Church, Industry, Race, 
China, Social Relationships, Modern Education, Inter¬ 
national Relations and Vocational Guidance. Under 
experienced leadership these groups will meet each day 
and will give an opportunity for an understanding of 
the facts, thorough thinking and free expression of 
opinion on these questions. Each delegate will choose 
the group which he wishes to attend. 

III. 

LIFE WORK VESPERS each evening at sunset on 
Round Top, overlooking the Connecticut Valley. Men 
from various professions will speak from their exper¬ 
ience of the opportunities in their fields, with discus¬ 
sions and interviews following. 

IV. 

BIBLE STUDY for the entire conference will be 
led for an hour each day by Henry Van Dusen. Those 
who were at last year’s conference will recall the effec¬ 
tive and inspiring influence of this study of’the records 






SHALL STUDENTS STARVE ? 

Condemned to slow starvation—is that the plight 
of most American college men today? 

Intellectually Starved —because they are mistaking 
studying for thinking; because they are getting 
hammered day in and day 'c t with facts from his¬ 
tory, biology, sociology, chemistry, and what have 
you—and yet are not relating one subject to the 
other, nor fitting them all into a whole. Can 
knowledge be unified? Is a satisfactory philosophy 
of life possible? Does the world make sense? At 
Northfield, the attempt will be made to see things 
whole, and to examine the Christian philosophy 
to find whether it may not give to life the unity 
and meaning which reasonable men demand. 


Spiritually Starved —because they are trying to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps and are failing, 
because they are the victims of an age which be¬ 
lieves that the only realities are those which their 
eyes can see; because they have gone to the “eman¬ 
cipated” for bread and have been given a stone; 
and because despite their denials, students are hun¬ 
gry to find fellowship with a friendly God, self- 
expression through loyalty to Jesus, and power 
through the conviction that there is a divine will 
for their lives. 


An honest search for the ‘unseen things which are 
eternal’ characterizes Northfield, and a score of 
other student conferences throughout the country 
and the world this summer. 



of Jesus’ life, at the opening of the day’s program each 
morning. 


V. 

FELLOWSHIP and contacts with men from many 
colleges contribute always one of the unforgettable 
parts of the Northfield ’experience. “I met you at 
Northfield” has been heard scores of times in intercol¬ 
legiate groups all through this winter. Personal inter¬ 
views with speakers and leaders are for many students 
the most helpful events of the conference. The great 
and near-great are off their guard at Northfield, and 
are approachable for even the most modest Freshman. 

VI. 

ATHLETICS of various kinds will occupy each 
afternoon—for those whose tastes and talents run to 
tennis, baseball, track, golf and hiking. A student 
committee will have charge of inter-delegation com¬ 
petitions. 

VII. 

METHODS of Student Association work will re¬ 
ceive attention at a forum after luncheon each day. 
One phase of the work of a college Christian Associa¬ 
tion will be the basis for discussion at each meeting, 
and Cabinet members and officers will find much help 
as they lay plans for next year’s program. 
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NATIONAL REPUBLIC 

Open Forum Speakers Bureau; the Truth mwiAm&xi . Al “Tbere hTabout as much truth in his- 
Seeker (free thought); the Nation-, the edited by Non ^ Pg £ ears[t$ ^ aga . tory as it has been prepared to perpetuate 
Labor Age (socialist). This socialist pub- cmlist who, ■ b jj cat j on lbe ser iai the idolization of our great Americans as 

lication also carries a large advertisement me, “ „ *L by Upton Sin- there is in some evidence upon which Sac- 

f . i- c*. ___ah T4-illsdale Col- story Mo bland, written y were convicted. We have 

clair the socialist-communist propagand- « and£Tur school hooks, 
ist. Norman Hapgood is a brother of excessive aUer the situation? Well, by 
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Lewis after the reading of correspondence 
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of the Summer Conference at Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege, Mich., August 1-7, under the auspices 
of the “Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order/* 

L INCOLN STEFFENS, famous as a 
magazine muck-raker a few years ago, 
advises opportunist tactics for social rev¬ 
olutionaries. In a recent address before 
his radical associates of the Civic Club, 
New York, he ad%dsed them to “ran with 
the herd” until the opportune 
time came for action. * "Prime 
your strong man/* he says, “for 
the time when the throne is 
empty, and then be on the 
scene to put him on the 
throne.” Despairing of con¬ 
vincing the people, radical el¬ 
ements have set about to fool 
them, and make no special con- 
cealm ent am ong themselves 
about the use of such tactics. 


hanging tne suujccl w 

Lewis after the reading o' corresponoenec He 

- tb " “ 
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communist miners' paper for which he had 
arranged the financing. It is the hope oi 


Dr. Sidney Strong of Seattle, father of Aima 
Strong, soviet propagandist, active *« the Fellowship ! 
Reconciliation, the American Civil Liberties Union and oth¬ 
er notorious radical movements, is quoted in Lmty, Sep¬ 
tember issue, as having stated: “Tens and tens of thowasds 

of Americans—especially the younger ones—are attendmg 
conferences and camps at this season. These are cmg pr 
moled chiefly by the churches, the Y £ A aid Ike 
Y w C A though bv no weans confined to these msmu 
tions * Perhaps I should- not advertise the fact , but it ts at 
these simmer conferences that the most liberal, even radical 
ideas are being 'sown. Outdoor life with companionship 
encourages freedom of thought and speech. A ^ ro f re ^J 
tester under the spell of the sea, or lake or forest, pours 
lit kis sou i in a wav that would startle us deacons who 

tZ fimdol *"*t «* “»'■ . S3 

safe at home, busy at their tasks. Social and political and 

industrial ideas of revolutionary character 

as these tens and tens of thousands are gathered about the 

camp fires. If one has a ‘gospel which 

eressive for the pews, winch he wishes to preach to the 

people, I shoidd advise him to go to the summer camps and 

conferences of the American young people. 


“Our foreign policy is hopeless. Had we 
searched the world over where could we 
possibly have found a man so 
weak, so utterly lacking in any 
essential quality for the office 
he administers, as Kellogg? 

“The American Legion is 
now preparing a history de¬ 
signed to stir the patriotism 
of the school child. It may 
get away with it.” 


XT OR MAN THOMAS, so- 
1N cialist candidate for gov¬ 
ernor of New York in 1924, 
will be one of the speakers at 
a conference to be held at 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, 
August 1-27, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order. The 
program will consist almost 
entirely of addresses by radi¬ 
cals and “liberals”, of radical 
leanings. 


T HE most active backing for 
the proposal of a constitu¬ 
tional convention to revise the 
Constitution of the United 
States comes from radicals. 

The Union League Club of 
New York has issued an ap¬ 
peal for popular resistance in 
the proposal. Whatever the re¬ 
sult of the convention, the ac¬ 
tivities preliminary to it would 
be injurious to national wel¬ 
fare by presenting the possi¬ 
bility of radical departures ^ — —-YTiTlA ™ 

f r,,i^',.v“n“V» have eated “‘SStVsepambar s', 

for one hundred and forty years. JJg* oT orglnSns opposing revolu- Among the “leaders" * a «md« -ccmfer- 

„ ATE R O'HARE, the well-known 3?£ U&m and leave *j«d to «* 

K Jdalistspeaker and writer, has writ- their own heavrly financed acimt.es. S^-communist leader; Paul Blansfaard, 

ten a letter in which she declares that RRY EImer Bames j s professor of field secretary League for In ^ ustri " rf - 

there is a good deal of yellow m ^ H^dotogy and history at Smith College mocracy, a socahst^ propaganda or^^^ 

erican “red. ' For standing by the de gw with some other well-known 

dared position of ^socialist Eastern C0 n e ges for women, is known as 

** " He has been in 


T HE Collegiate Industrial 
Research Group, sponsored 
by the State Association of Y. 
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jng the war. Miss O’Hare was imprisoned 
during the World War under the sedition 
act. 'She says that she had no help dur- 
ins that time from other socialists, that 
the radical employed as her lawyer was 
too busy to look after her case and that 
it was a conservative attorney who risked 
everything" to defend her. Since her re¬ 
lease, she writes, she has been able to se¬ 
cure employment only “from men who 
have nothing but amused contempt tor 
radicalism.” In conclusion, she says: i 

am very much awake, particularly to the 
fact that I must earn my bread by my 
own labor, and that the only people who 
will permit me to earn it are not radicals. 
It is a Chrysler that is a badge of my 
fallen state. I earn it working for hard- 
boiled conservatives, while radicals would 
have watched me starve with Christian 
resignation. And who among you s a 
cast the first stone at the tempted radi¬ 
cal?" Most socialists exhaust all their 
sympathy and altruism in politics, with¬ 
out applying much of it in their daily 
relations with other people. 

A TESTIMONIAL to the effectiveness 
of American patriotic societies is 
found in the attack upon them being pub¬ 
lished in the Daily Worker, naUonal com- 


a hot bed of radicalism. 
times past a professor at Columbia,, UiarK 
University, Amherst College, the Univers¬ 
ities of Montana, California and Wiscon¬ 
sin and Cornell University* He is the 
author of numerous books, monographs 
and magazine articles and member of many 
learned societies. He is a contributor to 
the Encyclopedia Britanaica and a num¬ 
ber of his works are used as texts and for 
reference in many colleges. Here is some 
of the sort of propaganda Professor 
Barnes is handing out to the young 
women of Smith College, illustrating the 
teachings to which young people are often 
exposed when sent to college, and the char¬ 
acter of instruction being built up by those 

who endow colleges and universities with¬ 
out thorough inquiry as to the purposes 
to which their money may be put. Speak¬ 
ing at Boston recently before the Fellow¬ 
ship of Youth for Peace, a socialist or¬ 
ganization, Professor Bames said- _ 

“George Washington was interested in 
land investments west of the Alleghenies, 
so he came north to Cambridge to take 
charge of the American army and fight the 
British in order to conquer them and get 
back this land which be owned* That was 
Ms object in assuming command of the 


inuviftvjr| a 1 * ” #i - * 

tion; Harry W. Laidler, editor The Social¬ 
ist Review, and Cyril Lawkin. communist 
arrested during the Bridgman, Mich., raid. 


ttTjoW Red Is America?” is the title 
11 0 j a recently published work by 
Will Irwin. It is a compilation of ar¬ 
ticles published in the American Legion 
Magazine. The purpose of the work is 
to prove that the radical movement m the 
United States is of insignificant strength. 
The author may have outgrown the radi¬ 
cal sympathies evidenced by him as a 
former socialist voter who gave approval 
Lo his wife’s activities as member of an 
I. W. W. defense committee during the 
World War. It is a noteworthy fact, how¬ 
ever, that it is a well known phase of rad¬ 
ical tactics to minimize radical strength as 
a means of chloroforming opposition. Mr. 
Irwin bases his estimate of communist 
strength on the communist vote and offi¬ 
cial membership, although the communist 
party frankly disavows belief in the bal¬ 
lot as a revolutionary weapon, and official 
membershio in the party requires the pay¬ 
ment of annual dues from six dollars up 
and activities of such intensity as could 
be procured from no more than a few 
thousand members of either of the old 
parties. The circulation of the fifteen 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Blairstown, N. J. 


Blairstown and its surroundings 

Students and Masters from Eastern 
Preparatory Schools 


June 25 - 30, 1927 





















A DISCUSSION GROUP 


WHAT IS BLAIRSTOWN? 

A gathering, under experienced leaders, of 300 schoolboys 
and masters from thirty to forty private preparatory schools 
m sixteen Eastern States. 

WHERE IS THIS CONFERENCE? 

At Blair Academy, Blairstown, in the beautiful hills of 
the Water Gap region of northern New Jersey. 

WHAT IS IT FOR? 

To broaden boys’ horizons by bringing together widely 
varying types in a friendly atmosphere; to discuss freely 
and without bias vital questions of life in school, in college, 
and in the outside world; to give boys the inspiration to 
think more clearly and live more nobly. 



LAST YEAR'S LEADERS 



SPEAKERS AND LEADERS EXPECTED 


Gray Baldwin 
Harry Bone 
Roy Coombs 
John Currie 
Boyd Edwards 
Leslie Glenn 
Allen Hackett 


Erdman Harris 
Edward Jefferson 
Joseph Kidd 
Hermann Lum 
Elmore McKee 
L. M. Miller 
Arthur Moor 


WHAT GOES ON 
THERE ? 

Mornings are occupied with ad¬ 
dresses, discussion groups, voluntary 
study courses. 

Afternoons are given over to in¬ 
terscholastic sports of all kinds,— 
tennis, baseball, track, swimming, 
etc., with endless opportunity for 
exchange of ideas and fellowship in 
informal groups and private inter¬ 
views. 

Evenings provide sing-songs, talks 
and discussions, and close with meet¬ 
ings of each delegation by itself to 
rehash and sum up the day. 

WHAT IS THERE FOR 
THE FACULTY ? 

A special period every day, care¬ 
fully planned for and ably led, to 
think about and share experiences 
with others on the most significant 
and difficult problems of school 
work. (Special folder on this will 
be issued soon). 


BLAIRSTOWN FEATURES 

Erd Harris, Conference Chairman and 
Entertainer Extraordinary, just back 
from Egypt. 

Representative undergraduates from all 
leading eastern colleges and univer¬ 
sities. 

Discussion Groups on school and general 
problems. Course arranged by Pit 
VanDusen. 

Informal Talks with all principal speak¬ 
ers, on the lawn after lunch. 

30th Anniversary of American Student 
Movement. Special observance at 
Blairstown. 

Latest information on the Revolution in 
China by authorities in that field. 

Special course in the Life of Christ, given 
by Harry Bone of Union Seminary. 


WHAT WILL YOU GET 
OUT OF IT ? 

The chance to meet boys from 
30 to 40 other schools, to talk with 
nationally-known leaders, and to get 
counsel and advice from older fel¬ 
lows; opportunities for friendships, 
sports, fun, and much inspiration; 
training for your job as an officer in 
the School Religious Society or 
Y. M. C. A.; time to think over 
and get help on choosing a life 
work. 

WHO SHOULD GO ? 

All officers, leaders and Advisers 
of Christian Associations or other 
School Religious Societies; all boys 
interested in making the most of 
their opportunities and in sympathy 
with the purposes of the conference; 
headmasters and other members of 
school faculties. Foreign students 
are especially urged to attend. 



SPEAKERS AND LEADERS EXPECTED 


Kirby Page 
Edward Pulling 
Clyde Roddy 
Frank N. Seerley 
Samuel Shoemaker 
Brooke Stabler 


Buel Tro-wbridge 
George Trowbridge 
Henry H. Tweedy 
Henry Pitney VanDusen 
Alexander Zabriskie 
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Daylight saving time will be followed 
for all the sessions of the Conference. 

Delegations are urged to arrive on the 
afternoon of Saturday, June 25th, as 
the most important meeting of the Con¬ 
ference takes place at 7:30 P. M. 

Address all mail for delegates care of 
the Preparatory School Conference, 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 

The Conference is planned and con¬ 
ducted by the Senior and Junior Sec¬ 
tions of the Advisory Council. 

Blairstown is run for students, by 
students and their close friends. It is 
held under the auspices of the Student 
Department of the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, with the cooperation of the State 
Committees and the Advisory Council. 



ADITSORY COUNCIL-SENIOR SECTION 

Edward Pullinc, Croton School, Chairman 

Robert C. Cloth if.k. Haver ford School 

John M. Cukhie, Princeton 

John T. Dallas, Bishop of New Hampshire 

LeUoy Haskins, Blair Academy 

Allan V. JJeeley, Phillips Andover Academy 

Samuel F, Holmes, W ore ester Head any 

Aunjuj? P. Moor, Pennsyhania 

David Ii. J j orter, Nat'l Student Y. M. C. A. 

A. Peirce Saunders, The Hill School 

Henry P. Van Dusen, Union Seminary 

A. C. Zarrjskie, Alexandria Seminary, Va. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL—JUNIOR SECTION 
G. Richard Pa con, JYcsttown School 
Kendall M. Paknes, Haverford School 
Frank .F. Carpenter, Phillips Andover Acad. 
John H. Hammett, Polytechnic Prep . School 
RojiEur W. Hedges, Loomis Institute 
Henry G. Hilken, II, Gilman Country School 
Gordon VV. Keeler, Tilton School 
WiiLiA^f Marvel, G'&aton School 
Dsnald K. McLennan, Jr., Hotchkiss School 
Frederick W. Squires, Taft School 
G. Irvine Trull, Pingfy School 


ERDMAN HARRIS 

Conference Chairman 


EXE C U IT VE SE CRE TARIES 
David K. Porter 
SeWall Emerson 



Sam Shoemaker 


REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES 

1. The Conference is limited to 300 delegates. Places reserved in order of 
application. Names of delegates and the registration fee of $5.00 
should be forwarded by check, postal or express money order, payable 
to the Blairstown Preparatory School Conference, Drawer 13, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 

2. If unexpected developments make the attendance of a delegate impos¬ 
sible, his registration fee will be refunded to him, or credited to his 
School Association. 

3. The total charge for board and room will be $14.00. This is payable 
on arrival at Blairstown. 

For further information apply to any member of the Preparatory School 
Advisory Council, or State Student Y. M. C. A. Secretary, or Pre¬ 
paratory School Conference, Drawer 13, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 



Elmore McKee 
































SMITH COLLEGE ALUMNAE DIRECTED READING 
NUMBER 22 

(College Course, “Religion and Biblical Literature 37”) 


For those desiring a shorter list books starred (*) are especially recom¬ 
mended. 

For those desiring to form a discussion group books starred (**) are 
especially recommended. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE PRESENT SOCIAL 

ORDER 

1. General 

Rauschenbusch, Walter CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 

CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 1907, 1912. 

These two books marked a new approach to a study of the social order. 

**Eddy, Sherwood FACING THE CRISIS 

New York: Doran and Company, 1922. 

A study of present day social and religious problems. 

*Eddy, Sherwood and Page, Kirby MAKERS OF FREEDOM 

New York: Doran, 1924. 

Bioyraphical sketches in social progress. 

Whipple, Leon 

THE STORY OF CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. 

A struggle in which every American should take an interest. 

** Symposium 

WHAT MAKES UP MY MIND ON INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS? 

New York: The Inquiry, 129 E. 52d St., 1926. 

An outlme for the study of international problems. 

. ' 2. War 

"^Page, Kirby with an introduction by Harry Emerson Fosdick 

*WAR: ITS CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES, AND CURE 
New York: The Association Press, 1922. 

A thorough presentation of the problem. 

Fisher, Irving AMERICA’S INTEREST IN WORLD PEACE 

New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1926. 

Professor Fisher deals here with the League and World Court. 

Thomas, Norman THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR IN AMERICA 

New York: Huebsch, 1923. 

A study of conscription and conscience m time of war . 














3. Economic Imperialism 


hollar diplomacy 


-? 


* Freeman, Joseph /tnd Nearing, Scott 

New York: 102$. - 

f* 'ho., M. <m*r nr „„ fc 

N?. York! D'oran m, "™'AI.ISM AND NATIONALISM 

iS&fSXSA Z,T’ Em « “* “ """•I a- .on,„« 

Storey, Moot-field and Lichaeco, Marcial 

Tv ° F ™ E FHILIPPINE S BY THE UNITED STATES 

A claim for Philippine independence. 

4. Race Relationships 

Oldham, J. H. CHRISTIANITY AMh THK t? apt? pp^dt mi 

"*T$ T«k, Tlir Association B MY “IGHBORP 

^ outline study of race relaiions in America. 

Locke, Alain 

New York: 1925 THE NEW NEGRO 

Thelatm and best interpretation of the rising self expression in the American 

Sterling, Ada Bl 

New York: Altco Publishing Co., T™. W AND CIVILIZ ATION 
An aid toward breaking down prejudice. 

g New York: 1924. WHITHER BOUND IN MISSIONS 

A sympathetic interpretation of the modern missionary problem. 

5. Industrial Problems 

Eddy, Sherwood r,, TITjl 

New York: Doran, 1923. ™ E NEW WORLD OF LABOR 

A survey of the industrial situation in many lands. 

*Cha$e, Stuart T 

New York: 1924. 1 RAGEDY OF WASTE 

The most thorough exposition of the waste in our modern industrial order 

^Y^MacMiiian, PACT0R IN INDUSTRY 

New York: Doran, 1923 V ° MFN AND THP ‘ Par OR MOVEMENT 
the Mon of women to the growth of the industrial movement, 

can be obtained in Hie',per bindings'"!'fifki- Snts “* mMy ° f them 

In the spring when ymi have Completed [he r» ri <>e £; Northampton 

-ked for your opinion nf the vab.e S fctf ^ ^ »* 
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Books in Brief 

The Conquest of Civilization . By James H. Breasted. The 
Ordeal of Civilization. By James Harvey Robinson. 
Harper and Brothers, $10. 

x he&e volumes, to which the publishers, apparently for 
advertising: purposes only, have given the comprehensive title 
Ihe Human Adventure/ 1 are in substance a reissue, in revised 
and somewhat enlarged form, of Professor Breasted’s "Ancient 
Times'^ and Professor Robinson's "Mediaeval and Modern 
Times,” two well-known textbooks brought out some ten years 
ago by another publisher and still in print. Fortunately for 
the rather novel enterprise, the' originals are themselves" con¬ 
spicuously readable, while the transformation has been further 
aided by the omission of such pedagogical apparatus as section 
captions, marginal headings, and assorted questions at the end 
of the chapters, A comparison of the two texts shows a good 
many minor changes and some rewriting, such variations being 
especially frequent in Professor Breasted's volume, where care¬ 
ful use appears to have been made of the results of recent 
exploration and study of the ancient world. Professor Rob¬ 
inson, in turn, has added a chapter on the course of events 
since the World War, and another which essays a general fore¬ 
cast of the historical trend. To the generations of students 
who have known the original books as textbooks, the present 
edition will not offer much that is new, but to others the vol¬ 
umes may be commended as, on the whole, the most useful 
brief survey of world history available. 


Makers of Freedom. By Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy . 
George H, Doran and Company. $1.50. 

This freedom which we have today differs unquestionably 
from the sort prevailing centuries ago, but somehow, after 
reading a truthful but depressing account of the results of 
*/ industrial feudalism, machine civilization, and the possibilities 
of modern warfare, we wonder how the sum totals would com¬ 
pare. Whatever we possess has been well paid for, as the 
brief biographies of these eight "makers” show, Messrs. Eddy 
and Page have picked William Lloyd Garrison, Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington, Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, John Wesley, J, Kier 
Hardie, Susan B. Anthony, and Woodrow Wilson as pioneers 
in social, religious, and spiritual progress, 

A Primer of Medieval Latin. By Charles H. Beeson. Scott, 
Foresman and Co. $2. 

AH textbooks ought to be like this one. Prepared by a 
ftrst-i&te scholar in consultation with dozen of others, it pre¬ 
sents 113 selections from medieval literature, from Cassiodorus 
to Roger Bacon, as an introduction to medieval Latin. At the 
same time it is a small anthology of medieval prose and poetry, 
valuable to any student of literature or civilization. This fas¬ 
cinating little volume is also a challenge to the classical Latin- 
3sts. If they can put together as valuable a primer for clas¬ 
sical Latin—and given the wealth of materials, why should 
they not?—-students may yet be convinced that they ought to 
"take” Latin as well as sociology. 

The American People: A History m By Thomas Jefferson Wer- 
tenbaker. Charles Scribner's Sons, $5. 

Professor Wertenbaker thinks that American history, as 
commonly written, is not interesting, and that it ought to be 
made so. He has, accordingly, joined the ranks of those who 
"are making a conscious and determined effort to reinvest the 
story of America with the chanu which naturally and right¬ 
fully belongs to it/' and who, without sacrificing truth or his¬ 
torical perspective, or committing themselves “to any form of 
propaganda/ 1 have made it their sole desire "to tell the story 
with as much of the interest and glamor as may be possible to 
the imagination of the writer/' As far as a lively style and 


a relative wealth of personal or local incidents are elements of 
success, he has achieved a considerable measure of success with 
his highly provocative program. To the reader, on the other 
hand, who cares more for a well-balanced summary of events 
or movements most worth knowing than for incidents or epi¬ 
sodes which "the manner of the novelist" can make vivid or 
picturesque, the book will prove a disappointment. It is sadly 
disproportioned, as witness the £65 pages, out of a total of 471 
of text, that are given to bringing the narrative down to the 
end of the Civil War; and what is offered, even in the scanty 
remainder of space, regarding the past sixty eventful years 
is the merest sketch. Perhaps there was need of the kind of 
book that Professor Wertenbaker apparently set out to write, 
but what he has mitten fills no gap. 

A Voyage to the South Seas in His Majesty's Ship Wager in 
the Years 17*0-1741. By John Bulkeley and John Cum¬ 
mins. With an introduction by Arthur D. Howden Smith. 
Robert M. McBride and Company. $3. 

This is a reproduction, the second in the Argonaut Series 
edited by Arthur D. Howden Smith, of the narrative of the 
gunner and carpenter of the Wager, which was lost on an island 
off the southwest coast of Chile on Anson's famous voyage 
around the world* Most of the crew, tired of the arrogance and 
inadequacy of the captain, defied his authority, fitted out the 
long-boat, and sailed it to Brazil under the leadership of Baike- 
ley and Cummins, who published their story in 1743 upon get¬ 
ting back to England. 

The Book of Troilus and Criseyde . By Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
from all the Known Manuscripts by Robert Kilburn 
Root* Princeton University Press. $6. 

One of the best of all poems is at last given not only a 
definitive text-—one established after long labor by an accredited 
Chaucer scholar—but an acceptable format. The stranger to 
Chaucer will be attracted to this large type on these tall pages; 
the student will have all he wants in the w r ay of introduction, 
textual notes, explanatory notes, and glossary; and the adven¬ 
turer in literature will be sent on his way through an intricate 
masterpiece of psychological narrative. Mr. Root's introduction 
is least satisfactory in its purely critical portions. 

Ocean Tramps . By Themselves. Edited by Edgar Williams. 
The Norman Remington Company. $2.50. 

In 1910 the unsalted and unseasoned United States Ship¬ 
ping Board revived the long obsolete office of supercargo, putting 
a business representative aboard each of its vessels. The inno¬ 
vation was hotly resented by the regular officers, with whose 
duties and privileges, to some extent, it interfered, and it was 
abolished after a couple of years. Some of the appointees, 
mostly young ex-service men, had the tact to make the best of 
a bad job; others didn't. Both kinds are revealed in these 
sketches, written by some thirty of the supercargoes. 

The Passaic Textile Strike. By Mary Heaton Vorse. The 
General Relief Committee of Textile Strikers. $.35. 

Here is a splendid account of the historic struggle in 
Passaic* "This pamphlet," says the author, "aims only to show 
the workers passing through the many phases of the strike and 
overcoming the successive difficulties and disappointments stand¬ 
ing between them and a final victory." 

Book Reviewing. By Wayne Gard. (Borzoi Handbooks of 
Journalism.) Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

Written "for freelance reviewers and for classes in re¬ 
viewing, this work will serve its purpose very well among 
those who do not care to take criticism as seriously as the best 
reviewers take it. It is in fact a useful compendium of in¬ 
formation for the. "craft." 
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succeeded in that office by Dr. Georgfc 
Earl, a prominent Christian leader of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Episcopalians to Raise 
Million for Hospital 

St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, is one 
of the units of the church charity foun¬ 
dation, in the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island. It serves the sick and injured 
without regard to race or creed, and its 
present capacity is wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs. On September 19, 
Bishop Ernest M. Stifes gave a dinner to 
his clergy and representatives of his par¬ 
ish and woman’s boards, and at the din¬ 
ner plans were made for the raising of a 
million dollars for a new hospital. Be¬ 
tween October 21 and 31 a campaign in 
behalf of the hospital will be conducted 
throughout every parish and mission in 
the diocese. 

Colgate President Discusses 
Creeds 

Dr. George B. Cutten, president of Col¬ 
gate university, in a sermon preached at 
Park Avenue Baptist church, New York, 
said that old and set creeds cannot hold 
their value forever, as new life and new 
problems demand new truth. Men are 
too prone, he declared, to accept the words 
of those whom they believe to be wiser 
than themselves. Dr. Cutten decried, 
however, the acceptance of ideas simply 
because they are new. 

A New Manuscript of 
The Gospels 

A new manuscript of the four gospels 


has been discovered by Dr. Adolph Deiss- 
mann, of Berlin. It comes from the 
Trebizond area of Asia Minor, and has 
been secured by Prof. A. T. Robertson 
for the library of the Southern Baptist 
theological seminary of Louisville, Ky. 
There are 350 vellum pages, written in a 
beautiful hand. The manuscript appar¬ 
ently belongs to the eleventh century, and 
gives a mixed text* It is said to be the 
most important New Testament docu¬ 
ment in the United States except the 
Washington codex, which belongs to the 
fifth century. 

Famous Speakers at 
Chicago Forum 

The third season of the Chicago forum, 
meeting in Erlanger theater, will begin 
Oct. 30. Dr. Fred A. Moore is the di¬ 
rector. Among theUpcakers this year are 
Rabbi Wise, John Haynes Holmes, James 
Weldon Johnson, Norman Thomas, Sher¬ 
wood Eddy, Scott Nearing, /Stanley High, 
Kirby Page and Alexander Meiklejohn. 
The speaker at the opening meeting will 
be Bertrjind Russell, who will discuss 
“Science and civilisation.” 

Foreign Students Will Be 
Guests at Dinner 

The third annual dinner for foreign 
students enrolled in the universities and 
colleges in and around Chicago will be 
given at the La Salle hotel, November 11, 
under the auspices of the church federa¬ 
tion and the Y. M. C. A. The churches 
are asked to provide hosts and hostesses 
whose presence will mak^ 


not merely a courteous formality but a 
friendly welcome of the students from 
overseas. 

Professor Carnegie Simpson 
On the Nature of God 

Touching upon the recent address by 
Sir Arthur Keith on the nature of man, 
Prof. Carnegie Simpson, speaking at 
Westminster chapel, London, had some¬ 
thing to say about the theologians’ per¬ 
sistent endeavors to get at the nature of 
God. He concluded: “Theology has dis¬ 
cussed too much the being of God. His 
nature we do not know and cannot under¬ 
stand. His character we see in Christ. 
What God is I cannot even begin to put 
into words; what God has done I know, 
and that not by philosophical ideas or 
local images, but in and through Christ.” 

English Baptist Missionaries 
Again at Work in China 

A note in the British Weekly indicates 
that “all the stations of the Baptist mis¬ 
sionary society in China are occupied by 
its missionaries, who for so long have 
been penned up at the coast.” 

Bishop Bast Not 
Imprisoned 

Methodist leaders in this country state 
that the dispatch from Oslo, Norway, 
concerning Bishop Anton Bast, of that 
denomination, reference to which was 
made in these columns on Sept. 22, has 
been misinterpreted. Instead of the 
bishop having again been sentenced, to a 
period of incarceration, the dispatch is de- 











of the national chamber is that ‘If it is 
not for the public good it is not for the 
good of business.* American business is 
certain that recognition of the soviet re¬ 
gime, however skilfully disguised, is not 
for the public good/* 

A N Associated Press dispatch from Ha¬ 
vana, Cuba, says: “More than $l r 
000,000 has been spent for communist agi¬ 
tation in Cuba recently, according to com¬ 
putations made by a social judge and the 
judicial police of Havana, now engaged in 
a vigorous counter stroke against the 
spread of soviet propaganda in the island* 
In the documentary evidence now filed in 
the judicial office, it is announced, is a 
manifesto from Moscow headquarters ad¬ 
dressed to all communist organizations of 
Latin-America which urges embryo soviet 
converts of the island c to procure ample 
representation at the coming labor con¬ 
gress in Washington and 
thwart the imperialistic de¬ 
signs of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor/” 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 

tional relations upon their return, and who, 
through editorial responsibility, public 
speaking or writing, will be able to exert 
wide influence on public opinion. It is re¬ 
quested that others do not apply for mem¬ 
bership/ ” (Tribune, July 14, 1927,) 

“In addition to Gomez, the officers of 
the American section (All America Anti- 
Imperialist League) are Scott Nearing, Up¬ 
ton Sinclair, J. Freeman, Robert W. Bunn, 
Carleton Beals, and Bishop Wm. Mont¬ 
gomery Brown, the deposed Episcopal bish¬ 
op who is now bishop of the Old Catholic 
Church, Officers in the European section 
include Henry Barbusse of France, Bert¬ 
rand Russell of England and Leon Trotzky 
of Russia/* 

“Miss Dorothy Detzer, executive secre¬ 
tary of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, is authority for 
the statement that the arbitration resolu¬ 
tion was hawked about to seventeen sena¬ 
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h RS. Henrietta Berman, a 
graduate of Simmons 
College, Massachusetts, and a 
former employe of the Library 
of Congress, at Washington, 
now librarian of the Commun¬ 
ist Academy, of Moscow, 
which is a college of profes¬ 
sors, “red professors” as they 
are called at Moscow, in other 
words a bolshevik propaganda 
institution, complains that she 
has been notified by the Harvard University 
Economic Service, Charles J. Bullock, chair¬ 
man and director, that it does not care to 
follow the example of some American edu¬ 
cational institutions in maintaining relations 
with the academy “until the government 
of the United States informs us that the 
government of Russia has ceased to en¬ 
courage or carry on propaganda inimical 
to our government and American institu¬ 
tions.” The library of the communist 
academy is composed of private libraries 
seized by the communists from their own¬ 
ers during the revolution, in other ■words 
is a collection of stolen goods. To this 
collection books have been added by pur¬ 
chase and exchange from foreign countries. 
It publishes communist propaganda periodi¬ 
cals and books. 

A RTHUR SEARS HENNING, the well 
known Washington correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune, recently wrote a not¬ 
able series of articles on subversive move¬ 
ments in the United States. He is doing a 
real service for his country in his expose of 
the radical and pacifist propaganda agencies. 
A few noteworthy extracts from these ar¬ 
ticles follow: 

“ ‘You see/ said Miss Boro thy Detzer, 
executive secretary of the Women’s Inter¬ 
national League for Peace and Freedom, a 
bit wistfully, ‘we can’t go to jail or do any¬ 
thing dramatic or martyr-like to manifest 
our disapproval of armies and navies as is 
possible in other countries. If w T e refuse 
to pay the tax applicable to support of the 
army and navy they do not put us in pris¬ 
on—they merely take our property to sat¬ 
isfy the tax. So all we can do is to pro¬ 
test/” ( Tribune, July 13, 1927.) 

“Eddy is taking a party abroad again 
this summer. ‘The party/ he announces, 
*wffl be restricted to persons in public life 
who will actively promote better intema- 


This is a republic, and neither mammon nor anarchy shall 
be king. The American asks only for a fair field and an 
equal chance . He believes that every man is entitled for 
himself and Ms children to the full enjoyment of all he hon¬ 
estly earns . But he will seek arid find the means for eradi¬ 
cating conditions whioh hopelessly handicap him from the 
start. In this contest he does not want the assistance of 
the red flag 7 and he regards with equal hostility those who 
march under that banner and those who furnish argument 
and excuse for its existence.—CmxmcEY M. Depew, 
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of the “fertile field for organization of Ne¬ 
groes,” organization of housewives and fac¬ 
tory working women, rapid building of the 
Young Workers League, especially among 
American young workers in heavy indus¬ 
tries and large shops, with simplification 
of agitation and propaganda and introduc¬ 
tion of lighter (athletic and amusement) 
features, suppression of factional struggles 
within the American communist party 
through its complete subordination to Mos¬ 
cow decisions, and postponement of the 
communist national conference until Sep¬ 
tember 10, with special activity in recruit¬ 
ing membership prior to that date. The 
official dues paying membership of the 
party is now reported as approximately 
10,000, with rapid increase in enrollment. 
As the minimum dues are $6 a year, and 
membership in the party includes active 
political duties, this membership is prac¬ 
tically in its entirety a working party or* 
ganizarion, larger than could 
be maintained by either of 
the old American parties on 
the same basis. 


tors before one was found to father it, 
that one being Senator Jos. L. Robinson 
(Democrat, Ark.) who is a member of the 
Federal Council of Churches. When it had 
been introduced the mass lobby was in¬ 
voked by the propagandists and the resolu¬ 
tion was passed unanimously.” 

“The Garland Fund is financing ‘a study 
of American Imperialism’ under the direc¬ 
tion of Prof. Harry Elmer Barries of Smith 
College, among the members of his advis¬ 
ory committee being the Rev. Samuel Guy 
Inman, member of the Federal Council of 
Churches and executive secretary of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin Amer¬ 
ica which represents twenty-eight Protest¬ 
ant denominations evangelizing in Latin- 
American countries; Kenneth Durant, for¬ 
mer Russian soviet representative in New 
York;/Robert W. Bunn, John F. Sinclair, 
and Oswald Garrison Viilard of the A. C. 
L. U.; Kirby Page of the Federal Council 
of Churches and executive committee 
chairman of the Fellowship for a Christian 
Social Order, and Basil Manly, executive 
secretary of the People’s Legislative Ser¬ 
vice. Anti-imperialism propaganda is also 
prepared and issued directly by a commit¬ 
tee of Garland Fund trustees headed by 
Lewis Gannett, editor of The Nation.” 
( Tribune, July 16, 1927.) 

A N encyclical to American communists 
issued by J. P. Cannon, William Z . 
Foster and William Weinstone, represent¬ 
ing the Moscow International, under date 
of June 16, orders an offensive against 
British and especially American “imperial¬ 
ism,” penetration of the labor unions with 
a view to their capture by the communists 
and resistance to the present leadership of 
the American Federation of Labor, active 
work among unorganized workers, special 
attention to the miners* strike with a view 
to turning it into a class war, cultivation 


C larence barrow 

and Secretary Arthur 
Fisher of the Emergency For¬ 
eign Policy Conference were 
late additions to the “labor” 
delegation to soviet Russia 
which is expected after a short 
visit to return to the United 
States bursting with admira¬ 
tion for communist institu¬ 
tions. The sponsor of the del¬ 
egation was Albert Coyie, edi¬ 
tor of the Locomotive Engineers Journal f 
whose communist sympathies are well 
known. Other members of the “labor” del¬ 
egation were Prof. Guy Rexford Tugwell, 
of Columbia University; Paul Douglas, of 
the University of Chicago faculty; Prof, 
Jerome Davis, of Yale; Prof. B. Brebner, 
of Columbia; J. A. Hopkins, of the Com¬ 
mittee of Forty-eight, and Stuart Chase, 
author of “The Tragedy of Waste.” used 
as a text book in communist training 
schools in the United States, 

T HE two-day conference of the so-called 
People’s Reconstruction League at 
Washington was a continuous hammer-fest 
directed against the United States govern¬ 
ment, It was a motley assemblage of rad¬ 
icals, “ libera Is,” socialists and anti-nation¬ 
alists. At this meeting Benjamin Marsh, 
prominent in radical farm organizations, 
characterized President Coolidge as “the 
greatest anarchist of the age w T ho has suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping out of jail,” his fail¬ 
ure to be included in the invitations to the 
conference in that case being unexplained. 
Among the decisions of the conference w’as 
to introduce impeachment proceedings 
against President Coolidge, to support the 
Wheeler bill to “investigate” American in¬ 
vestments arboad, the Shipstead bill 
against the use of armed forces to protect 
American rights and property abroad, in¬ 
vestigation of the “radio monopoly,” with¬ 
drawal of the American marines from Haiti, 
Nicaragua, China, etc. Miss Esther Van 
Slyke of the Women’s Peace Union spoke 
in behalf of the Frazier bill to disarm the 
United States and prohibit it from resist¬ 
ing foreign invasion or domestic insurrec¬ 
tion. Joseph N. Beparano, secretary of the 
Mexican Chamber of Commerce, and T. 
S. Vaca, representative of the former lib¬ 
eral government of Nicaragua, presented 
(Continued on page 48) 







NOMINATIONS FOR THE FELLOWSHIP COUNCIL 

At the Conference in September thirteen members are to be chosen 
to serve on the Council for two years. Members are invited to send in 
any nominations by mail or present them at the Conference. 

The Council at present is as follows: 

Terms expiring 1927—Jane Addams, Adelaide Case, Agnes Pollock 
Cooper, Eugene Corbie, Augustus G. Dill, Edward Evans, Amy Blanche 
Greene, Grace Hutchins, Miriam Keeler, A. J. Muste, Henry E. Niles. 

Terms expiring 1928—Devcrc Allen* Katherine Ashworth, Roger 
Howard Thurman, Grace Watson* Elizabeth Y, Webb* Mary Ida Winder. 
Baldwin, Gilbert Beaver, Helena Dudley, Benjamin Gerig, Harold Hatch, 
Tucker Smith, Howard Thurman, Grace Watson, Elizabeth Y, Webb, 
Mary Ida Winder, Charles Webber. 

Officers — Chairman, A. J. Muste; Secretaries, Paul Jones, John Nevin 
Sayre, George Collins, Howard Kester; Treasurer, William C. Biddle, 
Asst. Treasurer, James M. Boyd. 

The Youth Section is represented on the General Council and also 
has its own Youth Section Committee which plans with the Youth 
Secretary. This Committee will be elected at the special meeting of 
the Youth Section on Friday. Those who cannot attend may send in 
nominations to the Youth Secretary. 


OLIVER DRYER'S TOUR 

After the Conference, Oliver Dryer will spend two months in this 
country until November 12th, speaking about the work of the Inter¬ 
national F. O, R. and the problems of European relationships. We are 
anxious to get him as wide and as representative a hearing as possible, 
for few people have made such an intimate personal study of the mixed 
national groups in Europe as he. A schedule for his tour is now being 
worked out, and those who may be able to secure for him opportunities 
to speak before Churches, forums, conferences or other groups are urged 
to write to the Fellowship office immediately. 


HOWARD A. KESTER, YOUTH SECRETARY 

On the first of August, Howard Kester* who is more usually known 
as “Buck", came into the Fellowship office as Youth Secretary to take 
the place which Beatrice Price Russell has relinquished after a year and 
a half of excellent work. Howard Kester was born in Virginia, grad¬ 
uated at Lynchburg College in 1925, spent the next year at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and this last year has been associate secretary 
of the Y at Vanderbilt University while getting bis M.A. there. 

Buck's activities during his college years have given him a good 
preparation for the Youth Section work. With the American Pilgrimage 
of Friendship in 1923 he visited various student groups m Europe, and 
as secretary of the Student Friendship I 1 mid he has visited most of the 
southern colleges. He was a member of the Southern Regional Council 
of the Y for three years and chairman of the State Council of Virginia 
in 1925 He has been active in interracial work, starting an interracial 
forum in Lynchburg in 1923 which still continues. Work in the coa 
mines in West Virginia has brought him into touch with industrial 
problems. These tilings* together with a hue personality and an cm- 
tfmsisatic devotion to the cause, give high promise of excellent service 
to the Fellowship. 


THE NEWS LETTER 
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For further information about the Conference or the Fellowship, 
write to the Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 383 Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York City. 


Qeneral Conference 

OF THE 

FELLOWSHIP of RECONCILIATION 

.INCLUDING THE 

YOUT H SEC TION 

Ocean Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

September 8-11, 1927 


IMPERIALISM 

Thursday, Sept. 8: 

4.00 p.m.—Informal Tea 

4.30 p.m.—What the Fellowship Faces. 

A. J. Muste, Chairman of the F. O. R. 

7.30 p.m.—What is Imperialism? Its foundations, methods, defenses, 

dangers. 

Kirby Page, Editor of the World Tomorrow. 

Friday, Sept. 9: 

9.30 a.m.-—General Discussion. 

Relationship with “Backward ■ Peoples. What is our Res¬ 
ponsibility? Is the “White Man's Burden" valid? 
What is “Manifest Destiny"? 

Stanley High, Asst. Secty., Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Dr. G. Normail Sylvain, of Haiti. 

At What Points Can Imperialism Be Modified? Where 
Abolished? 

Kirby Page. 

7:30 p.m.—The Creation of Fellowship with Latin America. 

Carolcna Wood, of the American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee. 

Toribio Tijerino, oT Nicaragua. 

Saturday, Sept 10: 

9.30 a.m.—Europe and The Fellowship. 

Oliver Dryer, Secretary-, International F. O. R. 

10.30 a.m.—Charting the Fellowship's Course, 

Reports of Paul Jones, John Nevin Sayre, George 
X.. Collins, Beatrice Price Russell. 

Discussion, Election of Council 

7.30 p.m.—The Creation of Fellowship with China, 

Harry L. Kingman, Y. M, C. A, Tientsin, China. 

Dr. William W. Cadbury, Lingnan Un., Canton, China. 

Sunday, Sept. 11: 

10:00 a.m.—Worship 

Imperialism and Religion. 

Oliver Dryer, Secretary International F. O. R. 

2.30 p.m.—Intervention by Love not Force. 

Rufus M. Jones, Professor of Philosophy, Haverford 
College. 

7.30 p.m.—The Fellowship in Human Experience. 

Don M. Chase will tell what the Questionnaire has re¬ 
vealed about F, O. R. members, Grace Hutchins 
and Anna Rochester will speak from the experience 
of their recent trip around the world. 

Discussion. 




















CONFERENCE LEADERS 

A. J. Muste, chairman of the F. O. R., has been the head of the 
Brookwood Labor College since it was founded in 1921. 

Kirby Page, editor of the World Tomorrow, is probably best known 
for his various pamphlets on war and peace, international affairs, and 
imperialism, of which more than one hundred thousand have been cir¬ 
culated. He is a much sought speaker for forums and conferences, 

Stanley High, an assistant secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions, has just returned from a trip around the world study* 
ing the mission work on various continents. He lias published books 
on China, Europe, and Latin-America as well as the Youth Movement 

Dr. G. Normail Sylvain, a young physician representative of the 
older culture of Haiti, is making a brief visit to this country. He is the 
son of the late Haitian patriot, Dr. Georges Sylvain, who was twice 
Minister to France and who edited The Anthology of Haitian Literature, 
a work acclaimed by the French Academy. 

Toribio Tijerino, formerly a member of the Nicaraguan Congress, 
was private secretary to President Chamorro from 1916 to 1938, In 1920 
he came to the United States as Consul General for Nicaragua and was 
financial agent for that republic in the United States in 1924-5. As a 
member of the Conservative party his words will come with especial 
weight at this present juncture. 

Carolena Wood was one of Dr. Herring’s party which visited Mexico 
last January. As a Friend, she has taken part in much of the Quaker 
relief and mission work in various European countries, being one of the 
first to go into Germany after the war. 

Harry L. Kingman was born in China, but had his education in this 
country at both eastern and western colleges. He went back to China 
in 1921 as Y. M. C. A. secretary and has served at Shanghai and Tientsin. 

Dr. William W. Cadbury of Lingnan University, Canton, has made 
a special study of leprosy and will be remembered for his interesting 
experience with Chinese pirates recounted in the World Tomorrow. 
The University is notable for its effort to adjust itself to the complete 
Nationalist demand. 

Oliver Dryer, formerly secretary of the British F. O.^ R., has for 
a number of years been secretary of the International F. O. R. In 
travelling repeatedly throughout Europe he has been instrumental in 
bringing together people from various hostile countries. His contacts 
have given him an unusual understanding of the possibilities as well as 
the difficulties in international relations. 

Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, one of the original members of the 
American Fellowship, lias been one of the foremost exponents of the 
F. O. R. principles both as a speaker and in his voluminous writings. 
He has just returned from a trip around the world in the course of which 
he visited Gandhi in India. 

Don M. Chase, who is doing graduate work at Union Theological 
Seminary is the chairman of the Youth Section Committee. He has had 
charge of the Questionnaire sent to Fellowship members to ascertain 
how they came lo their pacifist way of thinking. 

Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester have just returned from a trip 
in the course of which they visited and studied japan, China, the Philip¬ 
pines, India, Germany and Russia. Both were formerly with the World 
Tomorrow and Grace Hutchins has been a secretary of the F. Q. R. 

WHY THE CONFERENCE 

There is no clear-cut easy answer to the problems which imperialism 
creates. It would be as puerile to say, *'Let's do away with imperialism,” 
just because certain dangers are associated with it, as to say, “Let s get 
rid of automobiles" for the same reason. It is quite likely that in their 
way each arc natural developments of the present age. But that does 
not settle the question, either. What of the fundamental human relation¬ 


ships when different races meet? How about conflicts between political 
ideals and methods? Must human beings always be the pawns of 
economic forces? Does the possession of power overrule moral stand¬ 
ards? In other words, in a world in which imperialism is a fact is 
there still room for the expression of that view of life and relationships 
which is characteristic of live Fellowship? And if so, how are those 
relationships to be expressed? To seek some answer, or at least an 
approach to an answer, to those questions is the purpose of this Con¬ 
ference, and to that end the program has been arranged. 

There is another thing, too, which does not appear so much on the 
program and yet it is not unimportant. It is the getting together tor 
the exchange of ideas and experiences on the part of people who nave 
something of a common background y.et who are isolated by their or¬ 
dinary tasks. There is a chance for refreshment in such a gathering 
which is of real value. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 

Daylight Saving Time will be in use. 

The Conference is open to all who are interested in the subject 
whether members of the Fellowship or not. All are invited to take part 
in the discussions. . 

A sense of the unity of the human family under God and its capacity 
for co-operation will characterize the atmosphere of the sessions. I his 
will be aided by appropriate leadership. 

A meeting of the Council of the Fellowship will be held at 2.30 p.m. 

on Saturday. . 

The Youth Section will hold a special meeting to consider their 
affairs with their new secretary, Howard Kester, at 2.30 p.m. on Friday. 

RATES AND RESERVATIONS 

Please use the accompanying card to secure reservations. 

The rates at the hotel, American Plan, including room and meals 
are as follows: two in a room with double bed without bath, $3.00 per 
day each; two in a room, twin beds, without bath, $3.50 per day each; 
single room without bath, $3.50 per day; two in a room with bath, $4.00 
each. No single rooms have bath attached. 

Those who wish to share a room, European Plan, without meals, 
can do so for $1.00 per day each. Lunch rooms are available in the city. 

The Conference Fee of $2.00 may be paid at the hotel. For those 
present less than two full days it is $1*00. This is to cover the expenses 
of speakers, printing, etc, 

RAILROAD CONNECTIONS TO ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

From New York. Via Central Railroad of New Jersey. Fare $1.85 
one way, $3,24 return. Ferry from Liberty St 12,15 p.m. Standard Time 
Sandy Hook Route Boat from Cedar St. 12.00 noon Standard lime. 
Other trains and boats. 

Via Pennsylvania R.R. Fare $2.00 one way, $3.50 return. Leave 
Penn Station 11.34 a.m. Standard Time. Other trains. 

From Philadelphia. Via Pennsylvania R.R. Fare $3.20 one way, 
$5 10 return. Leave Broad Street Station 12.37 p.m. Standard Time, 
Leave Market St. Wharf 12.20 pun. Standard Time. Other trains. 

The above trains will bring one to the Conference in time for the 
opening session. 

THE PLACE 

Just a word for those who may not know that Asbury Park is on 
the coast of northern New Jersey. There is an excellent beach (the 
hotel is only a block from it) with good surf bathing, miles of board¬ 
walk, also boating and sailing. The program has been planned so that 
some of those features may be enjoyed and the breezes be allowed to 
drive the cobwebs from our brains. 
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BE LEFT ALONE 


Kirby Page at Milwaukee 
Student Conclave Criti¬ 
cizes Marines' Landing 


MILWAUKEE, Wis„ Dec. 30 (Spe- 
dal)—Landing of United States 
marines In Nicaragua was protested 
at the National Student Conference 
here by Kirby Page of New York* 
who also criticized what he char¬ 
acterized as a "heartless debt col¬ 
lecting policy” toward Europe. The 
peoples of Europe, he said, had made 
genuine progress toward reconcilia¬ 
tion and peace during recent 
months, but added that there were 
still more potential causes oi war 
in Europe today than there were in 
1914, 

"More bitterness is being generated 
by the interallied debt situation than 
by any other single problem of the 
hour,” Mr- Page declared, "Ever 
since the armistice England has been 
urging the calling of an interna¬ 
tional conference to consider all 
phases of the debt problem, 

"The United States has taken the 
position that the allied debts are 
legal obligations and are therefore 
independent of reparations. The 
least that we ought to do is to be 
willing to participate in such a con¬ 
ference and to be ready to do what¬ 
ever needs to be done In the light of 
alt the economic, political and psy¬ 
chological facta.” 

Mr. Page then asked his student 
audience of 3000 youths to destroy 
the war system, to build up a new and 
higher type of patriotism and to put 
America into organic relationship 
with the rest of the world. 

Dr, Timothy T. Lew* of Touching 
University, Peking, China, pleaded 
for a more liberal policy on the part 
of western nations toward his own 
people. His theme was "How Chris¬ 
tians Make Tt Difficult for the World 
to Believe in Christ,” 

War practices of the West are seri¬ 
ously jeopardising the whole mis¬ 
sionary program of the Christian 
church. Dr. Lew said, adding that 
western nations have had a great 
opportunity to be a leader of east¬ 
ern peoples, but that that oppor¬ 
tunity had been dwindling. 

Other speakers included Prof. 
Glenn Clark of Macalesfer College of 
St. Paul* Minn-: the Kev. Dr, H. IL 
Tweedy of the Yale Divinity School, 
and Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president 
of Howard University of Washington, 
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VAN DEUSEN APPLAUDS 

SAFE defense policy 

(Continued from Page One) , 

corrupted by enemies of world peace. | 
They like to spread the delusion 
that ev eryone who has egw tojpar' 
wants to go_again. This ought to ( 
prove conclusively that the rest of 
their reasonings are false. On the 
.contrary, it is more often than not 
accepted as a sound doctrine. Let us 1 

( nail that lie to the mast before we go 
any further. No man who has ever 
served in battle has any desire to re¬ 
peat that experience. He knows what 
war is in all its brutal horror. He 
prays that it may never come to him j 
or his sons. He is the real—the lion- | 

1 eat pacifist. He will make every hon-1 
orable sacrifice to maintain peace, arid, 
he will demand it of his nation. lie, 
does riot believe, however, that be- 1 
cause the home town has just had the 
worst fire in its history that it is a 
good time to tear up his insurance pol¬ 
icies and boot the weary fire depart- 
ment out of the country. 
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VAN DiEUSEN APPLAUDS 

■ SAtE DEFENSE POLICY 

\ _ 

Opposes Stand Taken by Page and 
Ignorant Pacifism — Soldier 

Twin Poo nn T ,/iVOl* 


(Major E . R . Van Denson , com- ! 
mandant of the local R . 0. T. G. Unit, 
has prepared the following ariiph in 
answer to statements made by, Kirby 
Page denou-ncing National Def 
an interview recently printed in the 
Princetonian.) 

There are many organizations and 
a multitude of self-appointed public 
advisers busy with nostrums for the 
malady of war. Among t^iem are 
many good men who have rendered 
great service as constructive citizens, 
but who, untouched by actual experi¬ 
ence have entirely forgotten the bitter 
lessons of the last great conflict. In 
their anxiety over the war menace 
they enter into grave discus'sions of 
the questions pertaining to the Na¬ 
tional Defense. 

Usually the most vehement among 
such people are those without back- ( 
ground or experience to justify seri¬ 
ous consideration of their ideas. Yet 
it is they who tramp the platform and 
fill the columns of the press with con¬ 
stant condemnation of any form of 
preparedness. They cast grave as¬ 
persions upon those charged by law 
with the duty of the national protec¬ 
tion—they have forgotten that our 
government was formed primarily, to 
insure the common defense. 

Look over some of the “brethren” 
who make the most noise. The y give 
no s ervice to t heir country in time 
of need. They reserve their battle 
energy to fight the bugaboos of pre¬ 
paredness in time of peace. They sus¬ 
pect that everyone who has ever worn 
the uniform and offered his life to 
his country is plotting t o concoct an- 
i other war. When veteran organiza¬ 
tions meet and reaffirm their belief 
in adequate National Defense, they 
tear their hair. When disabled men 
pass resolutions demanding the next 
generation be taught their responsi¬ 
bilities as citizens, these combative 
persons scream through their chosen 
agencies that the youth are being 
(Continued on Page Five) 


















































“The restraining advice of a senior friend 
kept me from relinquishing my Orders; but 
I think that I should ultimately have taken 
this step but for the rcinvigorating inspira¬ 
tion of the Summer Conferences of the Stu¬ 
dent Christian Movement; which I began to 
attend in 1905. Here I gained a renezved 
confidence that in Religion man can attain 
to a genuine apprehension of Reality } of that 
‘Beyond which is also Withinf in a way and 
of a kind which any intellectual theory of 
the Universe must account for or confess 
itself bankrupt. 

Page 7 in introduction 
From “Reality" by Canon Street or. 


Campus.. .and. .. Life 


An assembly of College Men 
from the Rockies to Hawaii 

/ Arizona, California* Hawaii \ 

\ Nevada, New Mexico, Utah / 


Student Chairman: 

Don Bailey 

University of Southern California 


Senior Chairman: 

Ralph Reed 

Chief Engineer Union Oil Co. 
of California 


Asilomar.. on ..Monterey Bay, California 

December 26, 1927 ..to ..January 2, 1928 
















Some Speakers and Leaders 

STEWART P. MacLENNAN 
Traveler, Lecturer, Preacher 

KIRBY PAGE 
Writer and Lecturer 

DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Educator, Reformer, Internationalist 

C. H. ROBERTSON 
Scientist and Christian Leader 


J. STITT WILSON 
Lecturer in American Colleges 



KIRBY PAGE 
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GEORGE M. DAY 

Professor Occidental College 

* MILES FISHER 

Christian leader University of California 

GEORGE GLEASON 

Leader in Vocational Guidance 

LEWIS B. HILLIS t 

Christian leader University of California 

ALLAN HUNTER 

Author and Preacher 

CHARLES E. RUGH 

Professor University California 

WILLIAM L. YOUNG 

Department Religious Education University of Montana 

DON BAILEY 

Student Chairman University of Southern California 

RALPH REED 

Senior Chairman, Chief Engineer Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
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logically an inversion of what happens in life. A reader 
of Professor Dewey can hardly escape the impression that 
the whole of his instrumentalist philosophy runs counter 
to what he has written on the outlawry of war. 

The author's characterization of the League will be 
regarded, by the overwhelming majority of those who have 
first-hand contact with it as a misappraisaL It springs 
chiefly from the fact that the various activities which Dr. 
Morrison commends but regards as incidental are, from 
the practical, evolutionary point of view, the very stuff 
that an enduring peace is made of. 

None of these widely voiced criticisms, however, detracts 
from the real value of “outlawry” as an ideal or even as 
a slogan, so long as It is not substituted for the progressive 
discovery of instruments of justice and peace among the 
nations. 

OCCUPIED HAITI. Edited by Emily Greene Balch. 

New York, Writers Publishing Company, 1927. 

In 1926 the United States section of the Women’s In¬ 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom sent a com¬ 
mittee of six to study conditions in Haiti. The committee 
included two representatives of the League, two represen¬ 
tative colored women, a professor of economics and a 
representative of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. They 
found that the problem in Haiti is “the fundamental fact 
of the armed occupation of the country.” 

In the volume under review, Miss Balch summarizes 
the history of Haiti before the Occupation. Paul H. 
Douglas, professor of industrial relations at the University 
of Chicago, discusses the political history of the Occupa¬ 
tion and its economic and financial aspects. He points out 
that Haiti is a poor country with but one main crop, 
coffee, and without great mineral wealth. Miss Balch 
contributes several articles on agriculture and the land 
question. She points out that the ideas of the Haitians 
in regard to land go back to tribal Africa and pre¬ 
revolutionary France. Land titles are very uncertain. 
Agricultural land is not taxed, and frequently is neither 
registered nor surveyed. Until the Occupation non- 
Haitians were not allowed to own land in Haiti. Public 
health work is carried on mainly under the Service 
d Hygiene of the Occupation. Miss Atwood, who dis¬ 
cusses the question of health and sanitation, concludes 
“there is more good feeling, and less hard feeling among 
Haitians toward the Service d’Hygiene, than toward any 
other branch of the American Occupation,” By the treaty 
of occupation education was left to Haitian administra¬ 
tion. But since the Occupation controls all finances they 
keep the appropriations for the Department of Public 
Instruction very low, according to Miss Baber and Miss 
Balch. The Department of Agriculture plans to develop 
a system of rural schools. At present, however, the 
schools of the old type are neglected and the schools of 
the new type are not available. Many of the older schools 
are taught by Roman Catholic priests or nuns, some by 
Protestant missionaries. The Haitian courts are also 
completely under Haitian control—but “when the Occu¬ 
pation authorities do not approve of a court decision, they 
refuse to let money go from the treasury to carry it out” 
One serious difficulty is that Haitian law and procedure 
are based on French law and are, therefore, different 
from American. Newspaper editors who attack the Occu¬ 
pation are usually not held by the lower courts because of 
their anti-American bias. But a method of “preventive 
imprisonment” has been found by which such offenders 
may be held in jail without trial. 

The committee makes a number of recommendations. 


Ihese include the restoration of self-government as soon 
as possible, the appointment of a commission to work out 
the first stages of the transition, the holding of elections 
for senators, deputies and communal officials, the demili¬ 
tarization of the American administration while it lasts, 
the replacement of the American non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers in the Gendarmerie by specially trained Haitians or 
commissioned officers from the Marine Corps, and in¬ 
sistence that United States officials respect court decisions, 
the provisions of the treaty and of the Haitian Constitu¬ 
tion. 

In regard to race relations the committee says “United 
States officials in Haiti should be advised ... to be 
scrupulous in showing as full official courtesy and respect 
to Haitians as would be shown under the same circum¬ 
stances to people of a white race. Above all in the selec¬ 
tion of persons to be sent to Haiti from now on, an effort 
should be made to send only such as will refuse, they 
and their families, to 'draw the color line. 5 ” Recom¬ 
mendations for financial and educational provisions are 
also made. The land policy “should be devoted to secur¬ 
ing full and guaranteed legal title to peasant proprietors 
and occupants, and to converting small tenancies on state 
land into ownership on a fair basis.” 

They also recommend that after the period of transition 
is over a second commission should be appointed to work 
out the ultimate arrangements. This commission might 
consider (1) the summoning of a constitutional convention 
to revise the Haitian Constitution, (2) provision for 
action in case of future revolutionary disorders and for 
the neutralization of Haiti, and (3) the negotiation of a 
treaty between the United States and Haiti which should 
provide for the peaceful settlement of disputes between 
the two countries by conciliation, arbitration or judicial 
decision. 


DOLL ARS AND WORL D PEACE. By Kirby Page. 
New York, George H. Doran Company, 1926. $1.50, 
doth; paper, 15 cents. 


This is one of the most informing of the several books 
on international, industrial and economic questions written 
by the editor of The World TomorrmiK The author dis¬ 
cusses the prevalence of nationalism as a cause of war, the 
dogma of national sovereignty and the concept of national 
honor, which in its extreme form he compares to the 
notion of personal honor which justified dueling. He 
draws a striking parallel between the dueling code and the 
efforts to make war respectable. He points out that 
dueling disappeared when the conception of honor changed 
and draws the obvious inference with reference to war. 

The book contains valuable information concerning 
foreign trade and investments and the economic inter¬ 
dependence of nations. 

The author presents an extensive review of American 
foreign policy to show the extent to which it has been 
aggressively imperialistic. He summarizes his conclusions 
in a quotation from Horace G. Knowles, former American 
Minister to Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic and 
Bolivia, “We have been guilty of violating the sovereign 
rights of neighbors and proceeding contrary to the uni¬ 
versally recognized principles of international law. We 
have imposed our force upon weak, helpless and defense¬ 
less countries, and slaughtered thousands of their citizens. 
We have attacked them when they expected we would 
defend them. We have used the Monroe Doctrine to 
prevent sympathetic European nations going to their 
rescue when we abused them, 15 
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Then follows an outline of foreign policy for the United 
States which includes the strengthening of international 
agencies of peace, the outlawry of war (under which a 
lengthy critique is presented of the outlawry program as 
set forth in Dr. Clayton Morrison’s new book, “The Out¬ 
lawry of War”), the abandonment of the policy of armed 
intervention which has been rationalized by an appeal to 
the Monroe Doctrine, the granting of independence to the 
Filipinos, and the removal . of trade barriers between 
nations. 

The last section pf the book consists of a carefully pre¬ 
pared treatise on the war debts in which the author agrees 
with the proposal previously made that the President of 
the United States should call a conference of the inter¬ 
ested nations for a reconsideration of this entire question. 

The author points up his argument throughout by citing 
“Chapter and Verse” and furnishes much challenging 
illustrative material. A bibliography is appended. 

ESSAYS ON NATIONALISM. By Carlton J. H. 

Hayes. New York, Macmillan Company, 1926. $3.00. 

The author is professor of history at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and a thorough student of the subject treated in 
this volume. By “nationalism” he means a condition of 
mind in which loyalty to the ideal or to the fact of one's 
national state is superior to ail other loyalties and of 
which pride in one’s nationality and belief in its intrinsic 
excellence and in its ‘mission’ are integral parts.” 

Professor Hayes' sketch of the rise of nationalism is a 
Sine bit of historical writing. He finds that it had its 
beginning in Europe following upon a quickening of 
national consciousness” toward the end of _ the Middle 
Ages. It was furthered by the dogma of national democ¬ 
racy which was promulgated by the French Revolution. 
It was also quickened by the Industrial Revolution. But 
on the intellectual side it “received its chief impetus from 
the philosophical and literary ‘Zeitgeist’ of the first decades 
of the nineteenth century—the Age of Romanticism. 
There is reason to think that the flood tide of nationalism 
has been reached in the Great War but the^mighty surge 
of nationalist propaganda still booms loud.” 

Economic factors have been heavily involved in the de¬ 
velopment of nationalism. The author remarks that in 
the American and French revolutions “the bourgeoisie 
ground their economic axes upon the whetstone of popular 
sovereignty.” He is particularly impressed, however, 
with the part that public education and organized religion 
have plaved in the development of nationalist feeling. He 
says that “the current notion of the national state is so 
similar to the mediaeval notion of the Christian Church 
that the close study of the doctrine and practices of con¬ 
temporary nationalism is recommended to the modem man 
who would comprehend the seemingly incomprehensible 
middle ages.” Again lie remarks, “It is our contention 
that in recent times nationalism has been substituted for 
other religion as the impelling source and object of that 
idealism which renders war popular,” 

Professor Hayes is too good a historian to suggest that 
the objectionable aspects of nationalism can be presently 
done away with, but he insists that some mitigation of it 
is possible. “Let us cherish our national language, our 
national traditions, and our national ideals. Only, let us 
clearly recognize and frankly acknowledge that there are 
faults" in contemporary nationalism and let us sincerely 
endeavor to remedy such faults by combining our national¬ 
ism with internationalism, by tempering our national 
loyalty with an honest and reasoned respect for all other 
nationalities.” 


FIVE WEEKS. By Jonathan French Scott. New 

York, John Day Company, 1927. $2.50. 

FROM BISMARCK TO THE WORLD WAR. By 

Erich Brandenburg; translated by Annie E. Adams. 

New York, Oxford Press, 1927. $7.00. 

RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DIPLO¬ 
MACY. By G. P. Gooch. New York, Longmans 

Green and Company, 1927. $3.00. 

The flood of books on “war guilt” continues to mount 
till one almost wonders whether or not even the specialists 
can keep up with it. The three books listed above are all 
valuable contributions to the subject, though none of them 
should be regarded as “first readers” for the heretofore 
uninformed. 

In Five Weeks Dr. Scott, formerly assistant professor 
of history at the University of Rochester, analyzes public 
opinion in Europe immediately before the World War, 
as it is reflected in newspaper comments. Dr. Scott con¬ 
cludes that “after the Crime of Sarajevo Austro-German 
diplomacy created a situation from which public opinion 
in various countries made a peaceful escape virtually im¬ 
possible.” Public opinion was not, however, an important 
factor in the development of the Austrian and German 
policies. Both of the latter evidently contemplated a 
localization of the conflict. It was soon evident that 
Germany would support Austria if this were impossible. 
The prevailing mood in Germany, according to Dr. Scott, 
was “not one of bellicosity but of readiness to accept war, 
if war were what fate held in store for Germany.” Rus¬ 
sian opinion regarded Serbia’s territorial integrity as a 
vital interest to Russia. French opinion was loyal to the 
Franco-Russian alliance and assumed that there was a 
German challenge in the Balkan situation. “Like the Ger¬ 
mans, the French accepted with resignation what fate 
seemed to hold in store for them.” In England opinion 
was at first favorable to Austria, but gradually turned 
toward support of France and Russia until the invasion 
of Belgium made England’s participation inevitable. Dr. 
Scott decides that “in the surge of public opinion in the 
various countries, and not in the orders and telegrams of 
statesmen and diplomats, lies the fundamental explanation 
of the disastrous outcome of the crisis.” 

Whether this is true or not, so far as the immediate 
cause of the war is concerned, it seems to disregard the 
events before Sarajevo that brought public opinion to 
the point where war, sooner or later, was inevitable. 

From Bismarck to the World War is a searching 
analysis of Germany’s foreign policy during this period. 
The author, who is professor of modem history at the 
University of Leipzig, states in his introduction that "tbere 
has been no attempt in official quarters to influence ray 
judgment or to hamper me in the choice of documents 
used.” This book is no mere whitewashing of the Kaiser 
and his ministers. Indeed, its criticisms are far keener 
than those of the more extreme revisionists in other coun¬ 
tries. But of the theory that Germany desired and planned 
the war Professor Brandenburg says: “It seems to me 
that the faults and precipitancies of these last days [after 
Sarajevo] and the lack of any well-considered plan of 
campaign show more clearly than anything else that 
neither the Kaiser nor his responsible counsellors believed 
seriously in the immediate probability of a world war. 
Those who meet a great catastrophe thus unprepared 
scarcely can have feared it in real earnest, certainly can¬ 
not have willed it, manifestly cannot have striven for it.” 
The reader can well accept the author’s criticisms of Ger- 











Trend of World Affairs 
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An American Interpretation of International News 


T HERE are signs of revolt on the part of small nations 
members of the League of Nations, in expression of their 
discontent with the lethargic attitude of the league toward 
problems for the solution of which it presumably was created 
and with the tendency of the dominant powers to deal secretly 
among themselves, ignoring the little powers and the authority 
of the league itself. These rebellious indications cropped out 
at the September, 1927, sessions of the .league council and league 
assembly at Geneva in a manner sufficiently conspicuous to 
worry friends of the league with fears for the continued exist¬ 
ence of the organization and to create a world-wide impression 
that the prestige of the league has not been heightened any by 
happenings in the last twelve months. 

Of course the situation—the secret dealings of the big powers 
among themselves and the impotency of the league in meeting 
any but minor problems and controversies—is not by any means 
a new one. But, heretofore, the behavior of the small fry 
among the league membership has been that of silent submission 
or, perhaps, an occasional show of soft-grumbling resentment. 

When, ‘ however, in this September session of the league 
assembly, Norway and Lithuania joined Sweden in a demand 
for a less passive attitude by the league council toward impor¬ 
tant international political problems, there were innumerable 
and distinctly audible murmurs of approval from various other 
delegations, and from the mixed public galleries there was an 
outburst of applause so surprising and so vociferous as to prompt 
many cranings of necks on the floor of the assembly. 

The president of the Norwegian Chamber of Deputies, C. J. 
Hambro, according to an Associated Press report of the pro¬ 
ceedings, told the gathering quite firmly that his “whole cabinet 
was disappointed in the failure of the League of Nations to 
agree on disarmament principles.” 

The statesmen of a few great powers in the league, he con¬ 
tinued, often settled questions in private, and public discussion 
in the council afterward was a mere formality. He said that 
the small nations all are waiting and wondering what the leading 
nations are going to do about disarmament. One difficulty, he 
remarked, is “that there are too many diplomats at the league 
meeting, and they are not in favor of publicity.’* 

Mr. Hambro urged that the meeting of the disarmament 
preparatory commission, of which the United States is a mem¬ 
ber, be held in November as scheduled and not be postponed. 

'The speaker criticized the big powers for what he said was 
an apparent disposition “to hog the good jobs” of the league 
secretariat. 

In a scathing attack on what he declared was the secrecy of 
the council, President Hambro charged that a supreme council, 
which really was running things and which was confined to the 
big powers, had grown up 
within the league council. He 
said t-hat he doubted whether 
the league leaders realized the 
force of the resentment which 
this development was engen¬ 
dering throughout the world. 

Emphasizing the great inter¬ 
est “on the other side of the 
ocean” in the move to outlaw 
war, Mr. Hambro made an 
appeal that the league should 
be run in such way that no 
great power could long remain 
outside. 

A YEAR ago the fortunes 
of the League of Na¬ 
tions appeared to be mount¬ 
ing. Prestige that had de¬ 
scended to a low state because 
of league politics that post¬ 
poned the admission of Ger¬ 
many as a member had been 
regained; Germany and France 
appeared to be as near recon¬ 
ciliation as anyone ever had 


hoped; there was a great deal of thought and talk about “the 
spirit of Locarno,” as yet not then dead; and there were even 
some optimists found in unexpected quarters when the question 
of the league doing something about limitation of armaments 
was mentioned. 

But nearly everything that has been done during the current 
year has worked to a further detriment of this seemingly recov¬ 
ered prestige Particularly the continued fiascoes with respect 
to disarmament—that is, those failures within the league itself, 
not that of the tri-partite session of recent date in Geneva— 
have been contributing factors. 

The question of disarmament continues a live one at league 
sessions, of course, and the current meetings of council and 
assembly contemplate much lively discussion of the problem. 
At the time of writing these comments, the climax of debate 
before the assembly on the question of disarmament had not 
yet arrived, but seemed imminent. Preliminaries to the climax, 
however, offered no disclosures of any silver lining to the dis¬ 
armament cloud that so long has been bothering the league. 

A quite drastic proposal with respect to disarmament and 
“outlawry of war” was forthcoming from Poland, with scarcely 
the proverbial Chinaman’s chance of its getting anywhere. Al¬ 
most at once, because of the opposition of the foreign ministers 
of some of the big powers, Poland was obliged reluctantly to 
trim down her original and elaborate non-aggression compact 
until it became, an Associated Press cable says, “a mere skeleton 
of two articles.” 

One of the two articles would forbid all war as a means of 
solving international disputes; the other stipulates that all inter¬ 
national quarrels must be settled by pacific means. 

The jurists of the great powers remained firm in insisting, 
of course, that the word “war” should be modified into the 
phrase “war of aggression.” This disheartened the Polish rep¬ 
resentatives, who telegraphed to Warsaw for fresh instructions. 

After keeping the wires busy and holding new discussions 
the Poles drafted another text, which was immediately submitted 
privately to Sir Austen Chamberlain, Dr. Stresemann and M. 
Briand. The Polish delegation was prepared to introduce a more 
drastic project and allow the assembly to fight out the question 
whether it wants a genuine anti-war compact or something 
which is a mere meaningless expression of idealism. 

The new text declares in the preamble that the assembly rec¬ 
ognizes the solidarity binding the international community and 
is animated by the firm will to assure maintenance of general 
peace. It continues by emphasizing that war should never be 
resorted to for settling disputes between nations, that an ag¬ 
gressive war is an international crime and that the solemn de¬ 
nunciation of all wars of aggression will create an atmosphere 

of general confidence favorable 
to disarmament. Then comes 
the body of the resolution, 
which declares, first, that “ev¬ 
ery war of aggression is and 
will be forbidden,” and, sec¬ 
ond, “the assembly declares 
that the members of the 
League of Nations are under 
obligation to obey this prin¬ 
ciple, and requests them to ne¬ 
gotiate acts of non-aggression 
inspired with the idea that pa¬ 
cific means should be employed 
for the settlement of differ¬ 
ences, whatever may be their 
nature.” 

Nicholas Politis, Greek jur¬ 
ist and statesman, told the as¬ 
sembly that resolutions out¬ 
lawing wars of aggression, 
without defining aggression or 
providing penalties against ag¬ 
gression or enforcing compul¬ 
sory arbitration, might have 
something of the same value 
as an eighteenth-century proc- 


THE QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 

The key to the answers to these questions is to be 
found on the opposite page: 

1. What American Revolutionary general achieved fame 
for his initiative and heroism at the Battle of Saratoga, 
but had this achievement overshadowed completely by his 
subsequent traitorous infamy? 

2. Who was the woman, his second wife, whom Aaron 
Burr divorced but a few days before his death? 

3. What is the meaning of 4-H , as applied to a national 
organization of boys and girls clubs? 

4. What does the Hawaiian word, “aloha,” mean? 

5. What historical significance has Kenmore, a house 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia? 

6. Does American citizenship absolve an American from 
the laws of France while he is in France? 

7 . What is a clipper ship? 

8. Did the late President Roosevelt have a deep voice 
or one of high pitch? 

9. Why did George Washington draft his own will in¬ 
stead of having it done by a lawyer? 

10 . Are any other than land birds found in Yellowstone 
Park? If so, or if not, why? 

12 
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affected by tariff rates, since these schemes impose a price 
measured by what the traffic will bear. We have in the United 
States a system of free trade covering an area almost as great 
as that of Europe. 

The second important factor is the difference between the 
American and the European standards of wages and living. We 
cannot maintain an industrial structure based upon American 
labor costs in competition with structures based upon European 
labor costs from one-half to one-fourth as low, and Asiatic costs 
even lower. 

If New England were one nation, the North Atlantic States 
another, the South Atlantic another, the Central States another, 
the Mississippi Valley States another, the Rocky Mountain 
States another, and the Pacific Slope States another, we would 
have a situation comparable to that of Europe. If we had 
tariff barriers between such nations, each lacking in essential 
resources possessed 
by the others, we 
would be in the po¬ 
sition of Europe. If 
our standards of 
wages and living 
were those of Eu¬ 
rope, then the logic 
of the , Times even 
as between the two 
continents would be 
good. But when 
facts, rather than 
theories which ig- 
nore facts, are 
brought to bear on 
the situation, it will 
be seen that the 
Times has made a 
comparison which 
does not compare. 

IN URGING be- 
I fore the Idaho 
■ Bar 1 Associa tion 
that - confiscation of 
property under the 
twenty-seventh ar¬ 
ticle of the Mexican 
constitution is akin 
to the eighteenth 
amendment to the 
American Constitu¬ 
tion prohibiting the 
manufacture and 
sale of liquor, Sena¬ 
tor William E. 

Borah seems to 
have presented an analogy that does not analogize. Forbiding the 
use of certain property for a given purpose is not confiscation; 
it does not affect the title to the property and it may be used 
for other purposes not prohibited. Zoning ordinances of cities 
prohibiting the use of property in residence sections for business 
purposes is surely not confiscation of that property, or at all 
analogous to the twenty-seventh article of the Mexican constitu¬ 
tion. The taking of property without compensation and due 
process of law is specifically forbidden in the American Con¬ 
stitution, and no law violative of that provision can be passed, or 
constitutional amendment out of harmony with it become effec¬ 
tive, without repeal of this part of the federal charter. 

T HE Council of Christian Associations, the student department 
of the Y. M. C. A.. 347 Madison Avenue, and the student 
department of the Y. W. C. A. s 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, have issued a pamphlet written by Kirby Page, the 
well-known advocate of refusal by citizens to render military 
service in the national defense, entitled, “A National Peace De¬ 
partment.” As outlined the proposed department, to cost $100,- 
000,000 a year, is to be a bureau of propaganda for bjernational- 
ism. The scheme provides for a cabinet officer, ten regional 
offices with one hundred regional secretaries at salaries at $6,000 
each; forty foreign offices with two hundred secretaries at sal¬ 
aries of $6,000 each; an “International Peace Review” with a 
circulation of one million, at a cost per copy of a dollar a year; 
twelve million peace booklets at a cost of $600,000 a year; five 
million dollars worth of peace posters years; twenty moving pic¬ 
tures a year at a total cost of five million dollars; fifty books 


annually for each of 20,000 libraries; ten thousand American 
students abroad at a cost of $2,000 a year each, and ten thous¬ 
and foreign students in the United States at the same cost each 
per year; two hundred American professors abroad, and two 
hundred foreign professors in the United States at a cost of 
five million dollars a year; a professor of internationism at each 
of one thousand colleges at $4,000 per year each; a similar pro¬ 
fessor in each of 5,000 high schools at $3,000 a year each ; an 
annual peace day at a cost of one million dollars; world cruises 
at $2,500 each for 250 Americans, and similar cruises for 2S0 
aliens; a million dollars a year for peace monuments. The 
plan ought to arouse considerable enthusiasm among the pros¬ 
pective recipients of professorships, editorships, scholarships, 
cruises, etc. 

As a plan for the denationalization of the United States it 
seems .to have its good points. Just how it would promote the 

cause of world peace 
is not made clear. 

T HE wisdom of 
the policy of 
the United States in 
refusing to accord 
recognition to Sov¬ 
iet Russia has been 
fully vindicated by 
d e v e 1 o pments in 
countries which 
have pursued a con¬ 
trary policy. In 
Great Britain it was 
discovered that the 
soviet embassy and 
trade corporation 
were hot beds of 
revolutionary agita¬ 
tion directed toward 
the overthrow ©f 
the British govern¬ 
ment. The govern¬ 
ment of France is 
now considering 
withdrawal of soviet 
recognition because 
of a long train of 
unfriendly acts, cul¬ 
minating in the 
signing of a docu¬ 
ment calling for vi- 
o 1 e n t revolution 
against all non-com¬ 
munist governments, 
including the one to 
which he was ac¬ 
credited. The government of Germany has been compelled 
to use strong repressive measures against the revolutionary 
activities in Germany by a government with which it is on 
terms of nominal friendship. From the secret archives of the 
soviet government, sent one “Comrade” Martinez to La Paz, 
Bolivian government, and presented to parliament, in which is 
shown that the Third International, the political wring of the 
soviet government, sent one “Comrade” Martinez to La Paz, 
supplied with one million francs, to open a business house under 
cover of which revolutionary activities were to be carried on, 
and which “would serve as the general staff of the government 
and as the medium of communication with our agents in other 
cities of South America.” The instructions to Martinez were 
signed by M. Salkind, secretary of the Third International,' and 
written at the order of the Russian communist leader,' Nikolai 
Bucharin. 

The authenticity of the documents is of course denied by the 
soviet government, but the fact that a widespread communist 
conspiracy in Bolivia was unearthed following the arrival of 
Martinez, including the organization of an insurrection among 
the Indians, renders this denial quite as untrustworthy as most 
of the official emanations from Moscow, where it is brazenly de¬ 
clared that falsehood is a legitimate weapon of the world-wide 
revolution. Following the presentation of the documents to 
the Bolivian Parliament, a vote of confidence was given to the 
government on account of its activities in suppressing the at¬ 
tempted communist insurrection, and the arrest of the leaders 
concerned in it. 


Esther Smith , Thirteen-Year-Old Winner of First Prize for Graded School Con¬ 
testants In the National Republic’s National Essay Contest on the Subject of the 
Constitution , Receiving Her Check from the National Republic, The Presentation 
Was Made by Dr . John Coulter , President of the North Dakota State Agricultural 
College, at a Big Farmers’ Picnic at Mandan, N. D., Near Which Place the Young 

Winner of the Prize Lives 


(Continued on page 60) 






















heaven was short; the laconic account of Jedge Fool-Bird's 
white justice; the story of Big Charleston who got what he 
wanted; Ole Man Tonga’s Chile, a tale of the chain-gang 
(“when God drap him in de han ? of er cracker, he done wid 
iim”). , , , , 

In a fine introduction Paul Green pleads for more such 
conscientious interpretation as in this little book* * For there 
is much,” he says, “worth the knowing and we're missing it, 
causrht as we are in the lock-step of senseless conformity. 

' F. L. K. 


-CONG AR EE SKETCHES, by Edward C. L. Adams. University of North 
• Carolina Press. 116 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Social Distance 

S OROKIN’S Social Mobility is a refinement of his Sociology 
of Revolution, a book that treats of violent interaction 
between classes* The new volume is an approach to the theory 
of inter-class movement, at present by far the most funda¬ 
mental element of sociology, one that might be termed a step 
in the direction of giving sociology a scientific status. The 
author, who is a Russian and now professor of sociology at 
the University of Minnesota, is dealing objectively with ma¬ 
terial that was once confined largely to the realm of speculation. 
Once I heard a professor in economics laugh at a student who 
talked about social forces. He would have none of those 
vaporings—show him a social force! There are many heads 
that work that way and here is an answer in language that 

they can understand* . . 

The book deals with social space, social distance and social 
position, having to do with classes In society and the mobility 
within and between them. Horizontal mobility Is mixing on a 
common level vertical mobility is moving up and down the 
scale. He distinguishes between social and geometrical space, 
through which movement passes. Social distance is a cultural 
concept separating people of classes and where there is mobility 
there is mixing and complications and so we have Maggies and 
Jiggses, whose hearts yearn for corned beef and cabbage, while 
their conventions force them to finger a demitasse. 

Sorokin finds an immobile society with its castes most secure 
for the “best” people, but where classes are always open for 
invasion from below there is always wasting at the top. He has 
a thoughtful conclusion on social mobility as the sine qua non 
of progress. Throughout he has done a good job of supporting 
himself with factual material. I would call it a good antidote 
for what Sorokin calls “the plague of sociology ” 

Nits Anderson 
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University of Chicago Press 

BOOKS 

Four significant revolutions of the past three hundred 
years—the English Puritan Revolution, the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the American Revolution, and the great Russian Revo¬ 
lution—have -been used as clinical material in 

The Natural History 
of Revolution 

By Lyforb P. Edwards 

With the trained hand of the scientist Mr. Edwards follows 
the natural sequence through six typical stages: the pre¬ 
liminary symptoms of unrest, the advanced symptoms of 
revolution, the outbreak of revolution, the rise of the radical*, 
the reign of terror, and the return to normality. 

$ 3-00 

The Bail System 
in Chicago 

By Arthur L. Beeley 

Wo rid-wide publicity is given to Chicago’s crime, and her 
methods of dealing with it, but there have been few careful 
studies of various phases of actual criminal procedure in this 
city. Such an investigation has been made of the 'bail system 
by Arthur L. Beeley. 

$ 2.00 


SOCIAL MOBILITY, by Pitirim Sorokin. Harper. 559 pp. Price $3.75 
postpaid of The Survey. 

/ People vs. Mars 

T~v R. MORRISON, editor of The Christian Century, has 
1 ) written a volume which will undoubtedly cause much 
! -controversy and dissension within the ranks of peace-workers 
and which mav even lead to profanity in military circles. No¬ 
body will be completely satisfied with the book except dyed-in- 
the-wooi partisans of the Eevinson-Borah program. Ardent 
advocates of the League of Nations will sputter and pro¬ 
fessional propagandists for armed preparedness will rave. let 

I no citizen who : s interested in world peace can afford to ipiore 
it. I regard this volume as one of the most significant published 
In recent years been use of the extreme importance of its central 
idea and the brilliance with which k Is presented. 

What is the real significance of outlawry? At present war 
is a legal institution with its roots deeply imbedded In our 
social structure. The outlawry proposal is that this 
status should be removed by an international agreement which 
would declare war to be a crime under the law of nations. 
This process of de-Iegalmng war may be achieved through a 
general international treaty or through a series of treaties be¬ 
tween two or more parties. Tf a universal outlawry agreement 
should be negotiated and ratified by the representative nations, 
it would be vastly more difficult for governments to secure the 
support of their * citizens for acts of aggression. No one has 
thus far pictured so vividly as Dr. Morrison has done the pro¬ 
found diange that would come over international relations. 

On the other hand, there is some danger that those or us 


Social Currents 
in Japan 

By Harry Emerson Wildes 

Japanese affairs of current interest hold the stage in this 
Intimate, personal, and realistic study of the Japanese press. 
Mr. Wildes, a former professor of economics at Kero Uni¬ 
versity, Tokyo, does not hesitate to expose the relations of 
the press to various classes and parties, and the manipula¬ 
tions to which it is subject. 

$3.00 

The Social Service 
Review 

Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
Managing Editors . 

A new quarterly devoted to the scientific and professional 
interests of social workers. Published quarterly, $4.00 a year. 
Single copies, $1.00. 



(In answering advertisements please mention The Survey.) 




















THE WORLD TOMORROW, NOVEMBER, 1927 


Books on the International Scene 

The World Tomorrow reviews only books which it believes to be helpful and 
interesting . On rare occasions it includes unfavorable comment on a popular 
volume which seems ; sufficiently misleading to render adverse criticism imperative . 


Dollars and World Peace 

T HE popular literature of international relations suffers from 
a paucity of facts and reason and a plethora of special plead¬ 
ing. It is therefore a grateful experience to find between 
the covers of one book—a frankly propagandist book—such an 
honest array of facts and so fairly constructed an argument as are 
presented in Mr. Kirby Page’s latest contribution in this field. 1 
The book is a polemic against nationalism, twentieth century 
variety, which, the author finds to be a combination of selfish 
egotism, childish notions of national honor, political arrogance and 
the will to exploit weaker nations. The doctrine of “national 
interest” Mr. Page regards as essentially predatory; in the con¬ 
cept of “sovereignty” he finds anarchical implications; in the idea 
of “national honor” he finds a striking parallel to the notion of 
personal honor which perpetuated dueling. Patriotism is adjudged 
to be a virtue that has lost itself in the vices to which it is kin. 

Mr. Page follows his custom of documenting his treatises so 
thoroughly as to render them formidable as well as interesting. 
He silences doubts by citing “chapter and verse.” He condemns 
only “out of their own mouths.” 

Particularly noteworthy is the discussion of outlawry of war. 
It is one of the author’s distinctions that he is at once an absolutist 
on war and a strategist on peace. He has no illusions as to the 
permanence of any remedy for international strife which does not 
remove the causes of the fierce antagonisms that breed war. A 
hearty believer in outlawry, he sees the fallacy of assuming that 
war can be effectually abolished by willing it away. One of the 
chief contributions of the book is the dissection of the peace philoso¬ 
phy that “puts the cart before the horse.” It is patent, of course, 
that the peace movement might become smothered in the mechan¬ 
ism of codes and treaties and arbitrations, and that hands and feet 
are no substitute for a soul. It should be equally evident that pur¬ 
poses and resolves have little dynamic power save as they are 
geared to powerful machinery. The fallacy of outlawry, as Mr. 
Page clearly sees, is in the assumption that renunciation is chrono¬ 
logically and psychologically prior to learning a new way of life. 
Our collective life is characterized by many metamorphoses but not 
by abrupt stops and starts. 

It is worth noting in this connection that Mr. Page’s discussion 
of dueling corrects a common error concerning the parallel between 
that historic practice and war. It is commonly argued from the 
outlawry point of view that dueling stopped because it was made a 
crime. The fact appears to be that making it a crime was only an 
incident, though an important one, in the relegation of a custom 
that social progress rendered obsolete by undermining the ideas 
and attitudes on wilich it rested. We seem to be making the same 
discovery with reference to prohibition. If a constitutional provi¬ 
sion within a well organized and conservative nation, maintaining 
a powerful government, has to wait on the growth of new mores 

'Dollars and World Peace. By Kirby Page. George H. Doran Company. 
1927 si * 


to make it effective, what shall be said of a revolutionary change 
in that tenuous thing known as international law? 

The author’s discussion of imperialism is impressive, though, it 
will doubtless occur to many that from the point of view of the 
present day reformer it proves too much. That is to say, in the 
light of the rather startling record of our past aggressions, one is 
led to wonder whether after all, the trend is not away from im¬ 
perialism rather than toward it. However, our present policy is 
not wanting in challenging material for the internationalist to work 
on. Mr. Page’s discussion is presented against the background of 
our growing foreign investments and one is reminded that any 
solution of the problems indicated will have to fall within the realm 
of economic reality. 

The book is too brief to admit of an adequate discussion of what 
is involved in an ethical appraisal of nationalism and imperialism, 
But a certain conflict of ideals unmistakably emerges. One who 
has been reading Mr. Wells recently is impressed with the fact that 
in the British mind nationalism runs directly counter to imperial¬ 
ism. Nationalism as an ideal means aspiring India and China. It 
means “self-determination of peoples”—the thing that Wilson took 
such great risk for at Versailles. How far is it a valid concept? 
And imperialism, however menacing it may be, is one way of 
administering resources which have to be administered. And how¬ 
ever suspicious one may be—and must be—of the easy notion of 
“backward peoples,” the fact is that there are such and that the 
very concept of sovereignty which we assail may be invoked tq 
justify the non-development of economic resources which the world 
needs. All of which brings us back to the necessity for world 
government as a substitute for the international anarchy that now 
prevails. 

Mr. Page’s discussion of the vvar debts is illuminating and use¬ 
ful. The problem is vastly more intricate than is generally sup¬ 
posed. At this stage debate of the matter may seem academic, but 
the time is likely to arrive within the next year when it will be 
very real. The ability of Germany to pay reparations is not seri¬ 
ously in doubt, so far as her economic status is concerned, but the 
question of transferring payments out of Germany is another mat¬ 
ter. When the strain on her financial system becomes too great, as 
is likely to happen, the whole question of reparations, and conse¬ 
quently of debt payments, may have to be reopened. Mr. Page 
has indicated the considerations that will then have to be taken into 
account. His proposal for an international conference to deal with 
the question is one that should have serious consideration. 

J. Ernest Johnson. 

Our Foreign Affairs 

L OUIS M. SEARS has written a History of American For¬ 
eign Relations . The publisher’s puff (O adequate word!) 
about “secret history” and “behind the scenes” is wholly mis¬ 
leading. We have rather a textbook on the foreign policy of the 
United States, whose sources are accessible to every scholar. The 
earlier portions are easily the better. The last quarter of the 
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book, particularly the events of the twentieth century, is unsatis¬ 
factory. The astonishing and vastly important materials in the 
Grosse Politik , for example, are not touched. Nor is there an 
adequate presentation of our economic imperialism. The bibli¬ 
ographies, though not intended to be exhaustive, omit leading vol¬ 
umes. Despite that, this history is welcome, partly for making 
easily available a subject of growing importance, partly for its 
realistic approach. (Published by Crowell, $3.50.) H. C E. 
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logically an inversion of what happens in life. -\ r ^ a< r^ e 
iT Professor Dewey can hardly escape the impression that 
the whole of his instrumentalist philosophy runs coun er 
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first-hand contact with it as a nusappraisal. It springs 
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Then follows an outline of foreign policy for the United 
States which includes the strengthening of international 
agencies of peace, the outlawry of war (under which a 
lengthy critique is presented of the outlawry program as 
set forth in Dr. Clayton Morrison's new book, “The Out¬ 
lawry of War”), the abandonment of the policy of armed 
intervention which has been rationalized by an appeal to 
the Monroe Doctrine, the granting of independence to the 
Filipinos, and the removal of trade barriers between 
nations. 

The last section of the book consists of a carefully pre¬ 
pared treatise on the war debts in which the author agrees 
with the proposal previously made that the President of 
the United States should call a conference of the inter¬ 
ested nations for a reconsideration of this entire question. 

The author points up his argument throughout bv citing 
“Chapter and Verse” and furnishes much challenging 
illustrative material. A bibliography is appended. 

ESSAYS ON NATIONALISM. By Carlton J. H. 

Hayes. New York, Macmillan Company, 1926. $3.00. 

The author is professor of history at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and a thorough student of the subject treated in 
this volume. By “nationalism” he means “a condition of 
mind in which loyalty to the ideal or to the fact of one’s 
national state is superior to all other loyalties and of 
which pride in one's nationality and belief in its intrinsic 
excellence and in its ‘mission’ are Integral parts.” 

Professor Hayes’ sketch of the rise of nationalism is a 
fine bit of historical writing. He finds that it had its 
beginning in Europe following upon a “quickening of 
national consciousness” toward the end of the Middle 
Ages. It was furthered by the dogma of national democ¬ 
racy which was promulgated by the French Revolution. 
It was also quickened by the Industrial Revolution. But 
on the intellectual side it “received its chief impetus from 
the philosophical and literary ‘Zeitgeist’ of the first decades 
of the nineteenth century—the Age of Romanticism.” 
There is reason to think that the 0ood tide of nationalism 
has been reached in the Great War but the “mighty surge 
of nationalist propaganda still booms loud.” 

Economic factors have been heavily involved in the de¬ 
velopment of nationalism. The author remarks that in 
the American and French revolutions “the bourgeoisie 
ground their economic axes upon the whetstone of popular 
sovereignty.” He is particularly impressed, however, 
with the part that public education and organized religion 
have played in the development of nationalist feeling. He 
says that “the current notion of the national state Is so 
similar to the mediaeval notion of the Christian Church 
that the dose study of the doctrine and practices of con¬ 
temporary nationalism is recommended to the modern man 
who would comprehend the seemingly incomprehensible 
middle ages.” Again he remarks, “It is our contention 
that In recent times nationalism has been substituted for 
other religion as the impelling source and object of that 
idealism which renders war popular,” 

Professor Hayes is too good a historian to suggest that 
the objectionable aspects of nationalism can be presently 
done away with, but he insists that some mitigation of it 
is possible. “Let us cherish our national language, our 
national traditions, and our national ideals. Only, let us 
clearly recognize and frankly acknowledge that there are 
faults in contemporary nationalism and let us sincerely 
endeavor to remedy such faults by combining our national¬ 
ism with internationalism, by tempering our national 
loyalty with an honest and reasoned respect for all other 
nationalities.” 


FIVE WEEKS. By Jonathan French Scott. New 

York, John Day Company, 1927. $2.50. 

FROM BISMARCK TO THE WORLD WAR. By 

Erich Brandenburg; translated by Annie E. Adams. 

New York, Oxford Press, 1927. $7.00. 

RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DIPLO¬ 
MACY. By G. P. Gooch. New York, Longmans 

Green and Company, 1927. $3.00. 

The flood of books on “war guilt” continues to mount 
till one almost wonders whether or not even the specialists 
can keep up with it. The three books listed above are all 
valuable contributions to the subject, though none of them 
should be regarded as “first readers” for the heretofore 
uninformed. 

In Five Weeks Dr. Scott, formerly assistant professor 
of history at the University of Rochester, analyzes public 
opinion in Europe immediately before the World War, 
as it is reflected in newspaper comments. Dr. Scott con¬ 
cludes that “after the Crime of Sarajevo Austro-German 
diplomacy created a situation from which public opinion 
in various countries made a peaceful escape virtually im¬ 
possible.” Public opinion was not, however, an important 
factor in the development of the Austrian and German % 
policies. Both of the latter evidently contemplated a 
localization of the conflict. It was soon evident that 
Germany would support Austria if this were impossible. 
The prevailing mood in Germany, according to Dr. Scott, 
was “not one of bellicosity but of readiness to accept war, 
if war were what fate held in store for Germany.” Rus¬ 
sian opinion regarded Serbia’s territorial integrity as a 
vital interest to Russia. French opinion was loyal to the 
Franco-Russian alliance and assumed that there was a 
German challenge in the Balkan situation. “Like the Ger¬ 
mans, the French accepted with resignation what fate 
seemed to hold in store for them.” In England opinion 
was at first favorable to Austria, but gradually turned 
toward support of France and Russia until the invasion 
of Belgium made England’s participation inevitable. Dr. 
Scott decides that “in the surge of public opinion in the 
various countries, and not in the orders and telegrams of 
statesmen and diplomats, lies the fundamental explanation 
of the disastrous outcome of the crisis.” 

Whether this is true or not, so far as the immediate 
cause of the war is concerned, it seems to disregard the 
events before Sarajevo that brought public opinion to 
the point where war, sooner or later, was inevitable. 

From Bismarck to the World War is a searching 
analysis of Germany’s foreign policy during this period. 
The author, who is professor of modern history at the 
University of Leipzig, states in his introduction that “there 
has been no attempt in official quarters to influence my 
judgment or to hamper me in the choice of documents 
used.” This book is no mere whitewashing of the Kaiser 
and his ministers. Indeed, its criticisms are far keener 
than those of the more extreme revisionists in other coun¬ 
tries. But of the theory that Germany desired and planned 
the war Professor Brandenburg says: “It seems to me 
that the faults and precipitancies of these last days [after 
Sarajevo] and the lack of any well-considered plan of 
campaign show more dearly than anything else that 
neither the Kaiser nor his responsible counsellors believed 
seriously in the immediate probability of a world war. 
Those who meet a great catastrophe thus unprepared 
scarcely can have feared it in real earnest, certainly can¬ 
not have willed it, manifestly cannot have striven for it.” 
The reader can well accept the author’s criticisms of Ger- 
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NATIONALISTIC EVILS 
DESCRIBED BY EDITOR 
IN FI1STT ADDRESS 

Kirby Page Shows Relation 
Between National Aims 
and Imperialism 

DOGMAS CAUSE OF WAR 

« - 

Emphasizing the paradoxical nature 
of nationalism, Kirby Page, editor of 
The World Tomorrow, and a promi¬ 
nent peace worker, last Wednesday 
night addressed the first meeting of 
the college “Y” in the Union. Taking 
as his topic “Nationalism and Imperial¬ 
ism,’' Mr. Page showed the relation be¬ 
tween nationalistic spirit and imperial¬ 
istic aims. Approximately seventy un¬ 
dergraduates and friends of the col¬ 
lege attended the lecture. 

In defining nationalism Mr. Page 
dwelt upon the fact that it is not de¬ 
termined by such concrete elements as 
language, race, religion or culture, but 
that it is an emotion comprising a cer¬ 
tain group of psychological reactions. 
It is because this emotion is so strong, 
he continued, that it is easily pervert¬ 
ed, and hence nationalism is the great¬ 
est unifying force and at the same time 
the principal cause of war. 

In pointing out the potential evils in 
nationalism, Mr. Page particularly em¬ 
phasized four political dogmas, which 
he called the principal reasons for fric¬ 
tion between nations. The first is the 
fact that nations invariably develop 
superiority complexes which prevent 
their seeing; good in other countries or 
evil in themselves. Secondly, the pres¬ 
ent theory of national sovereignty leads 
to international anarchy. 

Idea of Honor Perverted 

In the third place, be pointed out, 
the perverted ideas of national honor 
now current place the nations of to¬ 
day in the category of the duellists of 
din past. Finally, Mr, Page said, pa¬ 
triotism. while it can be one of man's 
noblest emotions, easily becomes a 
menace. As an example of the last 
point he cited the common belief that 
a citizen must support his country in 
time of war, even against his reason 
and better judgment. 

According to Mr. Page, imperialism 
appears to be the outgrowth of the co¬ 
existence of industrialism and national - 
ism, and as such is inevitable in the 
world of today. In explanation of tins* 
he said that when a nation acquires too 
much reserve capital it invariably de* 
vc lops imperialistic tendencies. 

In closing Mr, Page stated that the 
greatest problem facing the generation 
now in college is Urn destruction of the 
evils of nationalism, and that if this 
is nol, done all the success achieved 
nlong other lines will be worthless. 
The reason for this, he wont oil, is 
that war has become so nil-embracing 
that it threatens extermination of 
race rather than of armies. 
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What to Do Abom 

The Duluth Council of ChurJ 


Who Got the Rest of It? 

Just a little more light on another angle of 
these oil cases, please. 

About three years ago, according to the rec¬ 
ord, a group of prominent oil men, including 
Sinclair, Blackmer and O’Neil, organized the 
Continental Trading company, which pur¬ 
chased 33,000,000 barrels of oil at $1.50 a bar- 
;r -’ and before the day was over sold it to the 
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Kirby Page, Traveler, to Speak 
Before Duluth Audience on War 

sM- ^^International 
Affairs Will Lecture at 
Methodist Church. 


The question of international 
strife will he discussed at 8 p. m. 
today by Kirby Page of New York, 
minister, traveler, author, ^ editor, 
lecturer and student of interna¬ 
tional affairs, when he will address 
Duluthians at the First Methodist 
church, Third av W and Third st. 
His topic will be, “What Shall We 
Do About War?" 

Judge C, H. Maguey of St Louts 
county district court, will preside 
and will Introduce the speaker. Mr, 
Page In the lost 10 years has vis¬ 
ited SO countries in his quest of in¬ 
formation as to international af¬ 
fairs, and during ihe last three 
years, he has spoken before stu¬ 
dents of nearly 200 colleges in the 
country. 

The lecture will be given under 
the auspleea of the department of 
international Justice and good will 
of the Duluth Council of Churches. 

At noon today Mr, Page will 
speak at the regular monthly meet¬ 
ing of the Council of Churches at 
the Central Y. M. C, A* 
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people of Duluth would, consciously 
and with determination, adopt a policy 
of giving preference to Duluth-made 
products, they would do more for the 
industrial development of this city than 
they could by bringing in a dozen new 
factories. 

Indeed, if they did this they would 
also encourage the creation of new in¬ 
dustries because the 'knowledge that 
the great buying power of this commu¬ 
nity is concentrated on local products 
would be a very strong argument for 
thi-s city as the location for a new in¬ 
dustry. 

When we buy a product made in 
some other city when we could as 
easily buy a product made in this city 
we rob some local manufacturer, rob 
those who work for him, and rob those 
dependent upon the patronage of him 
and his employes. We do it uninten¬ 
tionally, of course, but we do it just 
the same. 

On the other hand, when we buy a 
local product when we might have 
bought the product of some other city, 
we encourage some local manufacturer, 
help his employes, and help those 
whom his employes patronize. 

And that gets it back to all of us. 

Mr. Carey says in his advertisement: 
'•'For many years in the economic his¬ 
tory of the United States a volume of 
"business five per cent above the median 
line brought prosperity, and five per 
'dent below the line brought hard times. 
If the manufacturers, the wholesalers, 
tjie retailers, the professional people 
ajpd the families and employes of all 
tli-ese groups buy Duluth ■ prod- 

ucts and .follow the principle of Buy it? 
Duluth, the business of Duluth will 
increase appreciably, we believe much 
more than five per cent, and prosperity 
will follow.” 

It must be plain to everybody that 
if the people of Duluth, all of them, 
followed the Buy-in-Duluth policy, the 
gain in local business would be very 
much more than five per cent. 

The difference would be great enough 
to make a buoyant optimist of every 
manufacturer, every wholesaler and 
every retailer in Duluth. 

And surely it would be just as ,ea«y 
to use our money to build up Duluth as 
it is to use it to build up some other 
community in which we have no in¬ 
terest and which does utterly nothing 
for us. 


thinking. 

Two fool lads, planning a hold-up 
which they later carried out brutally, 
had no difficulty in buying the re¬ 
volver they thought they needed in 
their business.^ 

An unfortunate and misguided girl 
who planned self-destruction also had 
no difficulty in buying a revolver to 
be used for that purpose. 

Both guns were bought, it is re¬ 
lated, in secondhand stores. 

The need of regulating the sale of 
revolvers more rigorously is clear. But 
it is a question vsrhether any kind of 
regulation will do any more than keep 
revolvers out of the hands of good 
citizens while bad citizens get all they 
Want. 

Nobody, except possibly a policeman, 
needs a revolver: and a policeman, if 
he could get no revolver, could go 
armed with a larger gun. 

Complete prohibition of the manu¬ 
facture or sale of revolvers would, in 
time, solve the problem; and it is 
doubtful whether anything else would. 


service ought to be out down* and so¬ 
ciety ought to he able to secure a jury that 
approaches tames with a sense Qt its ob¬ 
ligation to enforce the law without fear 
or favor, and with intelligence enough to 
learn irom the judge what the law is and 
to weigh the evidence with reference to 
its violation/* 

Had he been speaking directly of the 
Fall-Sinclair trial he could not have placed 
his finger more unerringly on what was 
basically responsible for that sorry fiasco. 
From it we reap the fruit of the whole 
American system of selecting jurors, where 
the aim is not to find those who are quali¬ 
fied to serve in a given case but merely to 
find those who are not in one way or an¬ 
other disqualified. Thus when the panel 
is finally completed it usually contains 
twelve persons of a purely negative sort. 
That is what happened in Washington. 
These ten men and two women were se¬ 
lected because they had read nothing 
about the case except an occasional head¬ 
line, because they knew nothing about it, 
because they had formed no opinion 
about it. According to legal theory, an 
Ideal set of jurors. According to common 
sense, a set of duds not fit to serve on 
any Jury. For jury service, os Mr. Taft 
saye, presupposes intelligence. Tet what 
can be said for the Intelligence of twelve 
people who have barely heard of the most 
important case involving their government 
officials that has come along in sixty 
1 years? And what can be said for their 
civic consciousness, a most important fac¬ 
tor in the performance of Jury duty? 


CANADA IS WARMING UP. 

News in The Herald last night from 
Washington and Ottawa showed that 
Canada is waking up on the waterway, 
and that is very good news because 
pressure from such a demand as these 
correspondents report is needed to 
’sweep away the political obstacles that 
have made progress a little slow on 
that side of the border. 

Though Canada can hardly be ac¬ 
cused of slowness when it is actually 
building the Welland canal, which is 
an essential part of the waterway and 


MR. FORD SPRINGS A SURPRISE. 

Henry Ford announced in The Her¬ 
ald last night, and in newspapers , all 
over the country, that he is putting out 
a new Ford car. 

That must have been a great sur¬ 
prise to everybody. 

Clearly it was a surprise to Wall 
Street, because the announcement, even 
without the price being given, caused 
a drop in stocks led by the stocks of 
concerns with which the new Ford car 
will compete. 

If it hadn’t been a complete surprise, 
surely the stock market would have 
discounted its coming long ago. 

Mr. Ford has been very clever to 
keep this interesting fact so completely 
a secret from everybody. If it hadn't 
been that Wall Street was so shocked 
by the unexpectedness of the announce¬ 
ment, we might have suspected that 
Mr. Ford had been using the mystery 
all summer as a bait for untold quan¬ 
tities of free'-advertising. 

the man who talks about 

WAR. 

Kirby Page is to speak tonight at 
the First Methodist church on “What 
Shall We Do About War?” 

The Herald doesn’t know what he is 
going to say about war, but it suspects 
that he is likely to talk quite plainly 
about it. Partly that suspicion is 
based on the fact that he has been 
called a “pacifist.” Anybody who talks 
very plainly about war is likely to be 
called a “pacifist,” because he is going 
to shock somebody. Mr. Page is editor 
of The World Tomorrow, a magazine 
that strives toward a society organized 
on the basis of the teaching of Jesus, 
and anybody who really advocates that 
is likely to disturb a good many opin¬ 
ions and institutions, including some 
that are very respectable indeed. 

Partly, too, this suspicion of frank¬ 
ness is based on the fact that recently 
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The Origin of Bridge 

Time: Into the Portland club in Lon¬ 
don one afternoon In the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, strode Lord 
Brougham with an Idea. He summoned 
three of his acquaintances around him and 
called for a pack of cards. He outlined to 
them a game that later was to become 
known as bridge whist. That afternoon, 
as far as any one can accurately tell, was 
the birthday of a card game which spans 
the civilised world, which later developed 
and fastened itself more firmly on the 
white man’s leisure as auction bridge: and 
now promises to take another step and 
monopolize card tables as contract bridge. 

Bridge whist soon supplanted whist and 
jor about tab years reigned unchallenged. 
It became known as bridge. Then one 
afternoon three Englishmen (according to 
reliable tradition) could not find a fourth 
to complete their table. They evolved a 
game based on exposing one of the 
h&nde and bidding for It. The man 
estimated he could make the most tr! 
with his hand playing in combine- 
with the exposed hand took the hid. TJ. 
were, of course, heavy penalties for Gt 
estimatlon. From this crude start g 
auction bridge, which is still the m 
Widely played of all. In its present for 
all four of the players, beginning with tbej 
dealer, have a chance to hid (though nc 
hand is at first exposed). Bidding laws, 
convention and shrewdness enable a po* 
tent partnership to give each other the 
maximum of valuable Information as to 
the contents of their hands and the pos- 
'*■ -ities of winning play in combination, 
n the hand is finally auctioned to the 
bidder, his partner exposes his 
hand and the play for tricks proceed;. 
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Pungent Paragraphs 

Wichita Beacon: Women are adepts In 
thrift, says a headline. That means that 
a woman can save enough on one pur¬ 
chase to buy something else. 

WaterhuTV Republican: The fighting in 
China has apparently settled down to a 
sporadic daily dozen and nothing more. 

Lafayette Courier and Journal: If you t a 4 
wish to know how many cure-all wiseacres A 
Inhabit your block, let it be known or re¬ 
ported that your hair is slipping, 

Passaic Dally Herald: Fish bite better 
when the wind is in the East and when 
the moon is right but they bite best of 
all on election day, according to the poli¬ 
ticians. 

Toledo Blade: Admiral Magruder iofiiMm 
his job without losing his salary. He fl; 
fault with the navy. 
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The Herald will be glad to have its atten¬ 
tion called to any misleading or untrue 
statements that may appear in its news, 
editorial or advertising columns. 


TUESDAY, NOV.-29, 1927, 


The Herald’s Program 
for Duluth 

More factories—large or small.* 
Settlement of the idle Arrowhead 
acres—more dairy farms. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

Control of the smoke nuisance. 
An intelligent city plan. 


WHY NOT USE OUR MONEY TO 
BUILD DULUTH? 

Saturday evening the Glass Block 
store announced in The Herald a year’s 
program for the promotion of Duluth 
industries. 

Following a vigorous and convincing 
argument for giving preference to Du¬ 
luth-made products, President D. P. 
Carey announced that every day during 
the coming year the products of local 
manufacturers will be displayed in the 
Glass Block show windows. Each con¬ 
cern will be given half a week, and it 
is interesting to note that there are 
enough Duluth industries to use a 
hundred and four half-weeks. 

This is good work, and the Glass 
Block deserves praise for beginning it. 

The Herald has often said that if the 


One murder made a villain. 
Millions a hero—Princes were 
privileg'd 

To kill, and numbers sancti¬ 
fied the crime. 

Ah! why will kings forget 
' that they are men. 

And men that they are breth¬ 
ren? 

-^Bishop Porteus . 


which cannot be as useful as it might 
be until the St. Lawrence, as well as 
the Niagara, is cleared for traffic. 

It is noteworthy, too, that Montreal 
is turning out to be not so bitterly 
opposed as people thought. Its port 
commission says that it sees no harm 
in the waterway, and that tends to con¬ 
fine the Montreal opposition to the 
privately owned electric power inter¬ 
ests, which detest Ontario’s publicly- 
owned power and resent its being en¬ 
larged by Ontario’s share of the power 
that will be developed by the opening 
of the St. Lawrence. 

Some day soon people hereabouts are 
going to awaken to the realization that 
the opening of the Great Lakes to the 
marine traffic of the world has been 
nearer at hand than they have sus¬ 
pected. 


CONSERVATION, NOT 
PARALYSIS. 

It is a good thing that tonight’s con¬ 
servation meeting is to be held in 
Duluth. 

It has been plain for many years that 
enthusiasts for conservation need the 
viewpoint of the districts most imme¬ 
diately concerned in their plans, and 
that without getting that viewpoint 
they often break out into absurd ex¬ 
travagances. 

Duluth and the Arrowhead want the 
Rainy river watershed preserved as a 
wilderness playground, but they do not 
want a mistaken policy of conservation 
to blanket too much of their territory. 

Duluth and the Arrowhead want the 
forests protected, but they also want 
them used so they will perpetuate them¬ 
selves and be continuously productive. 

Duluth and the Arrowhead want all 
land unfit for agriculture to be put t‘o - 
use but they do not want a plan to 
that end that will bottle up land that is 
fit for agriculture. 

It is the memory of various plans 
for “conservation” that would have 
blanketed most of Northeastern Min¬ 
nesota that makes Duluth and the Ar¬ 
rowhead enter a conservation confer¬ 
ence with a wary eye for the extrava¬ 
gances that are born of zeal without 
knowledge. 


WHY IS A REVOLVER? 

There were two items in The Herald 
last night that ought to lead to a little 


when Mr. Page was invited by th_ 
Young Women’s Christian association 
to speak on the campus of the Univer¬ 
sity of West Virginia, President Trot¬ 
ter of that interesting institution for¬ 
bade his speech “in the interests of 
peace and harmony,” on the ground 
that he was going to talk on a debat¬ 
able subject, as to which there is 
“much discussion.” 

The Baltimore Sun thus kindly ex¬ 
plains the position of President Trot¬ 
ter: 

Note carefully: he has a perfect 
horror of discussion. As soon as he 
heard that the Page lecture was 
being widely and warmly discussed, 
he took action to prevent the lec¬ 
ture. Be did not assume to con¬ 
demn Page unheard. He was not 
opposed to Page individually. He 
was merely opposed to discussion. 

His ideal is peace and harmony, 
tmd he knows that discussion Is 
likely to be fatal to peace and har- 
mony, because it may nreclpltate 
thinking. Thinking must be kept 
off a university campus at any cost, 
because it disturbs peace and har¬ 
mony: and discussion must be pre¬ 
vented because it leads to thought. 

That is all anybody needs to know 
about President Trotter and his uni¬ 
versity. 

So Kirby Page is likely to speak 
very plainly—perhaps, to those who 
think war a sacred institution, even 
impiously—about war. We hope so, 
anyway. 

But there is a good deal of very 
plain speaking about war these days. 
For instance H. M, Tomlinson, one of 
the very ablest of English writers, dis¬ 
cussing the relations between Great 
Britain and this country in the Decem¬ 
ber Harpers and speaking o£ possible 
war between them as an unimaginable 
and ghastly catastrophe to civilization, 
very calmly says this about “the next 
war”: 

Whoever may be the enemy, what¬ 
ever may be the stated reasons for 
war, good citizens can have no part 
in it. 

I» f or one, will not serve, will not 
help, will not pay: and I am pre¬ 
pared to take the consequences. 

It would amaze good President Trot¬ 
ter of the University of West Virginia 
to know how very many people there 
are around the world—good people, not 
red radicals at all—who have given 
themselves this solemn promise. 

Anyway, if Mr. Page is going to talk 
about war with all its fuss and feathers 
of dress parade stripped off, as he 
probably will, it ought to be worth 
hearing. 


The Passing Show of 1927 

Remarks—From Grave to Gay, From 

Wise to Frivolous—On Current Events. 

The American Juror 

New York World: "There will have to 
be a further examination of the methods 
by which jurors are selected," said Chief 
Justice Taft In suggesting legal reforms 
to tao national conference on the reduc- 
tloa C*. crime. ai ELv*mnldnn* fwwi firw 
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February Radio Program 


Kirb\ Page, Editor of “The . World 
Tomorrow," will speak in the WOR 
program sponsored by the Intercollegiate 
Branch every Monday in February, at 4130 
p.m. Mr, Page is threatening to desert 
international affairs and turn to economic 
problems in these four talks. 

A new gym class is being inaugurated 
over station WOV at 9:30 every morning. 
Edmund T. Siemsen, Physical Director of 
the Merchant Seamen's Y.M.C.A., is in 
charge, with a trio of musicians to assist 
him in making this exercise class the best 
on the air. This will be preceded by an¬ 
other new feature—a ten minute health 
talk. 

“Trends of 1929" continues over WEAF 
every Wednesday at 3:15 p.m. Active co¬ 
operation will also be given in February in- 
the N. Y. Tuberculosis and Health As¬ 
sociation's weekly programs over WEAF 
Mondays at 1145 p.m. and over WJZ 
Wednesdays at 2 145 p.m. 

International House again brings talent 
to the Friendship series Sunday evenings 
at 7 :oo over WRNY. The announcer at 


this station says he will have a League of 
Nations education when he finishes pro¬ 
nouncing the names from the different 
countries. The folk music given in these 
half hours brings to the American radio 
listeners the very heart of our foreign 
neighbors. 

The Bowery Branch is transferring its 
mid-week inspirational half hour to WABC 
at 5 : 3 ° P* m * on Wednesdays. The old 
period at 4:00 Friday afternoons over 
WGBS will be given over to vocational 
talks. 

Elementary French lessons at 11:45 a.m. 
on Wednesdays over WABC will terminate 
in an examination February 20 by Pro¬ 
fessor LaVergne from the French Branch. 
His invisible class of over 150 enthusiastic 
and faithful throughout the course, is ex¬ 
pected to pass with honors. “Although ■ I 
read French tres bien ” wrote one listener 
from a lonely community in northern New 
York, “I have never before had the op¬ 
portunity of listening to it. I sincerely thank 
the Y.M.C.A. for this service." 

Watch papers for announcements of 
other Y programs. 


Forms Recommended for Wills and Codicils 


BEQUEST BY WILL 

I give, bequeath, and devise to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New York 
(here insert the amount of money or describe the 
personal property or real estate), the same to be 
held by it as a permanent endowment and the 
income to be used for the general purposes of said 
Association. 


CODICIL 

As a Codicil to my Will dated the 

day of 19 , I hereby 

give, bequeath and devise to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New York (here 
insert the amount of money or describe the personal 
property or real estate), the same to be held by it as 
a permanent endowment and the income to be used 
for the general purposes of said Association; other¬ 
wise confirming my said Will. 


Signed.. - Signed. ., ____ „■ 

The usual attestation clause should be added with three witnesses and their addresses to both the 
Will and Codicil. 
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The Church Takes A Hand 

The small college town of Olivet, Michi¬ 
gan was the scene last week of a gathering 
whose deliberations are bound to have a far 
reaching effect on industrial relations in 
American industry. From all parts of the 
country leaders in the Christian Church and 
in Christian organizations assembled to dis¬ 
cuss the responsibilities of the Church in the 
Christian conduct of industry. Ssessions on 
Wednesday and Thursday were devoted to 
the consideration of American trade union¬ 
ism and the Nash plan, now everywhere pop¬ 
ularly known as the Golden Rule plan. 

Readers of this paj>er arc well acquainted 
with the course of the spectacular rise of the 
A, Nash Tailoring Co. of Cincinnati*- Un¬ 
known as recently as six years ago, the name 
of this firm has since become a word to con¬ 
jure with wherever clothes are sold. Schemes 
for the ownership of stock by employees of 
the Company and other more obscure items 
were together designated as the Golden tJLs 
in industry and won for the firm the enthus¬ 
iastic support of well meaning and progres¬ 
sive elements 'in the community. Attempt? 
by the Amalgamated to organize the facto! 
jes were met with the discharge of those w* 
joined the Union. 

The conference at Olivet went directj 
the heart of the Golden Rule plan. Ja 
process of discussion and dissection me 
phrase industrial democracy took on life and 
meaning* After speeches by President Hill¬ 
man; stating the point of view M the union, 
and Mr, Harold Marshall, that of the firm, 
most searching questions were shot from all 
corners of the audience* Were wages in the 
Nash plant as high as in competitive union 
establishments?' Did the Nash employees, 
like other organized clothing workers, re¬ 
ceive time -and a half for overtime? Arc 
Nash employees protected against irrespons¬ 
ible discharge by superintendents and fore- 
men? What, after all, by way of employee 
control and ownership is involved in the Nash 
plan of popular stock ownership? And, fin¬ 
ally, is the Golden Rule or any other program 
of industrial democracy compatible with the 
exclusion of the recognized and accepted 
labor organization in the industry? 

Such questions as these, placed with un¬ 
mistakable sincerity and force, threw that 
light on the Golden Rule which is so badly 
needed. They drew from Mr. Marshall the 
public announcement that immediate steps 
would be taken to bring the firm and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers together. 
They turned out to be the beginning of a real 
inquiry into thoSc features of industrial re¬ 
lations which it is so essential for the public 
to understand. 

In this conference at Olivet the Christian 
Church has come to grip with those detailed 
arrangements between owners, management 
and employees which are the essence of in¬ 
dustrial relations. Conferences like this con¬ 
ceived and managed with such skill, honesty 
and penetration, point to better days in in¬ 
dustry, ' ^ 
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Five Causes of 
World Condition 
Related by Page 
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Says War Can Be Averted 
By Solving Problems 
Leading to Dictators. 

War can be averted only if the 
vrorld “does something” about five 
problems which have brought about 
the rise of the dictator, Kirby Page, 
contributing editor of Christian 
Century, told an audience ol ap¬ 
proximately 600 Missoullans in the 
student Union theater last night. 

The five problems, he said, are 
those caused by the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, economic disparities, rivalry 
of empires, armaments and "inter¬ 
national anarchy and lawlessness.” 
Only by answering these problems 
progressively can war be averted, he 

said. >, . * , - t „ 

Page speaks twice today, at n 
o'clock at the Student Union thea¬ 
ter for the weekly student convo¬ 
cation at. the University and at 1 
o'clock for high school students. He 
will talk on “How to live Radiant¬ 
ly” for the University group. The 
public is invited. 

At noon Mr. Page will be guest 
at a luncheon in the Student Union 
building to which many out-of-town 
ministers and others interested in 

his work have already secured 
reservations. Others may do so by 
calling Anna Rummell at the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Pointing out that democracies are 
n ow asking on e another “what 
shall we do about Hitler, Mussolini 
and Japan?” Mr. Page said that 
there are two alternatives—"more 
armaments and willingness to use 
them to force the dictators to ac¬ 
cept terms ” or the way of trying 
to solve the problems which have 
brought the world to the brink of 
war. 

"Our government in Washington 
is becoming more and more mili¬ 
tant and is increasingly in a fight¬ 
ing mood/' he said. 

Mr. Page predicted that should 
the United States enter another 
■war the draft would be "positive”; 
a war-time dictatorship lasting 
many years after the war itself 
was "actually over would be estab¬ 
lished; the "national debt would rise 
so h igh as to bring inflation; rising 
prices would bring hardship to the 
masses at home; civil wars in many 
countries would follow the , world 
war; the American army in fight¬ 
ing its "defensive" war would use 
lire, poison and starvation to force 
enemy civilians into submission, 
mid "we in America would live in 
a seething cauldron of hate.” 

Two Attempts at 


By The Asso 
City— 
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San Francisco ___ 
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SECURE MORE INFORMATION 

Council members of the Student Movements know more about 
this conference. Ask them. The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
Secretaries can give you full information to take back to the campus. 

This is a first announcement—May, 1926. Final plans will be 
made in the Fall. Suggestions and proposals from summer confer¬ 
ences are needed. Send yours to A. Bruce Curry, Chairman, Com¬ 
mittee for the C. C. A. Conference. 



Save These Dates 

December 28, 1926—January 1, 1927 


COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Student Department 7. M . C, A, 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


National Student Council Y . W. C. A. 
600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“The C. C. A. Conference” 

SAVE THESE DATES 



MILWAUKEE 

WIS. 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—THE STUDENT YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS AND THE STUDENT YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS ARE BUILDING THEIR FIRST NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. YOU OUGHT TO BE IN IT FROM NOW ON. 
















ABOUT OURSELVES— 

When we came up to college we had a working philosophy of 
life which we called “Christianity.” We came into new experiences 
with varying standards of value. We tried to use our “Christianity” 
as a basis of action in many situations and in lots of places we find 
it won’t work. 

Shall we chuck our “Christianity”? Or—have we possibly mis¬ 
understood it? 

Shall we hang onto personal standards of honesty and decency or 
shall we give up the riddle and act on the basis that “repressions are 
bad”? 

What about race attitudes? Is God impartial? Have the present 
racial, social, class and creedal discriminations any basis in the nature 
of the groups which constitute the world? 

As I study physical sciences, where does God come in? Has 
biology accounted for human nature? Is there place for religious 
experience ? 

As the economic pressure increases and the struggle for existence 
sharpens is materialism more practical than brotherhood? Was Jesus 
Christ right about the brotherhood of man? 

We’ve been dashing about to conferences. We’ve been discussing 
war and race and industry. We have been working on possible solu¬ 
tions. The result of all our experimenting is that we are forced to 
face the question which underlies all these— 


“Is Christianity the Way Out for the Life of the World 

Today”? 


ABOUT THIS CONFERENCE— 

We are having this conference because we want it. Through the 
C. C. A. men and women students have been registering their need 
for such a conference for more than two years. What we have 
wanted is being planned. 

It’s going to be a small conference. Small? Well, three thou¬ 
sand men and women from one thousand colleges and universities, 
undergraduates, graduate students and faculty. 

We’re going to Milwaukee because it’s central and accessible. The 
East, South and Pacific have equal handicaps. The Auditorium is 
comfortable and it has several halls and a cafeteria. In short, every¬ 
thing we need is under one roof. 

This is a conference: not a convention. All the groups that make 
up the Student Christian Movement of this country will bring their 
experiences to bear on their common problems. 

There will be time for special meetings and discussions. We shall 
have the chance for help from men and women who have tried to 
understand the Christian faith and live the Christian life as they 
have studied biology, psychology, sociology and Christianity. 

Some of the speakers invited are: Studdert Kennedy, Maude 
Royden, Rheinhold Neibuhr, Henry Sloane Coffin, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Charles W, Gilkey, Rufus Jones, T. Z, Koo, Mordecai 
Johnson, Kirby Page, Powers Hapgood, Harrison Elliott, Professor 
H. W. Buckham, Professor Hocking. 

How far does contemporary religion resemble the religion of 
Jesus? 

Can human nature be changed? If so, how? 

On what terms is Life achieveable? 


“Is Christianity the Way Out for the Life of the World 

Today”? 
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*!«!.'• and so they hit upon me 
ot describing the lives and labors, 
visions and achievements of eight 
men and women who stand out prom¬ 
inently in as many phases of the 
struggle. They frankly admit in their 
foreword that many others might 
have been included, some of whom, 
perhaps, would be even more widely 
known than these. But there were, 
or course, restrictions of space, and 
they desired, it appears, to present 
the purchase of freedom by individ¬ 
ual struggle in different phases and 
m diverse places and ages. And so 
they have chosen to tell how freedom 
from slavery was gained at a great 
price by Will Lam Lloyd Garrison* 
freedom from ignorance and poverty 
by Booker T, Washington, freedom 
from materialism by Francis; of As¬ 
sisi, freedom from ecclesiastical bond¬ 
age by Martin Luther, freedom,from 
moral and spiritual insensibility by 
John Wesley, freedom from social in¬ 
justice by J. Keir Hardie. freedom 
from man's domination by Susan B, 
Anthony, freedom from international 
anarchy by Woodrow Wilson. 

Treating each of these as a pioneer 
of social progress, the authors nar¬ 
rate and interpret each biography in 
. the light of that person’s vision of 
and contribution to mankind’s march 
toward freedom. Their method, a 
very admirable one and ably worked 
out, ta first to present the subject’s 
figure against the background of his 
own time, thus concentrating the 
reader's attention upon a strongly 
outlined sketch of the evils which he 
sought to remedy. Then they take 
up the purpose which animated him, 
the action and the speech with which 
he battled for hi a vision and against 
the evils he abhorred, and inquire 
Into and interpret his character. Af¬ 
terward they consider what the world 
did to him, how It received his mes¬ 
sage* what recompense it gave him 
for his appalling toils and sacrifices 
in Its behalf—a recompense of sin¬ 
gular sameness ol derision, persecu¬ 
tion and hate_ But when they turn 
to the results of his life and labors 
it is found that the world he Ids his 
memory and achievements In such 
regard as to make at least partial 
amends for .its treatment of him in 
the flesh. 

But Sherwood Eddy and Kirby 
Page would hardly undertake this 
task of interpretive account of the 
"age-long effort to achieve liberty" 
if they hkd not the desire and pur¬ 
pose of making it illumine the con¬ 
ditions of today and helpful in the 
buying, still at the same old “great 
price*" of other phases of freedom. 
Liberty* they say. has not yet been 
I fuliy achieved* and no they have in¬ 
cluded a long section on "The Pres¬ 
ent Struggle for Freedom 1 ’ wherein 
they have "sought to analyze some 
prevailing attitudes* practices and 
! institutions which are now enslaving 
mankind, and have faced the ques¬ 
tion as to what an individual can 
do to make more effective the pres¬ 
ent crusade for the complete eman¬ 
cipation of the human spirit*" Hero 
they list and discuss five kinds of 
danger* economic, international* ra¬ 
cial, political and moral* to the pres¬ 
ent-day world, with especial refer* 
ence always to our own country* 
i How much depends on the point 
of view is once more emphasized by 
the inclusion in these matters of 
some mooted questions on which 
large numbers of people in embattled 
array are fighting tooth and nail for 
the freedom of the individual to* for 
instance* buy any sort of potable of 
4 ny degree of alcoholic content when¬ 
ever he wants It* or to deal with 
any subject as freely as he likes in 
fiction or drama or any form o£ lit¬ 
erature or print. But the author* 
can point to a similar diversity of 
viewpoint and similar embattled ar- 
■ rays in every one of the crusades of 
which they write, and they can find 
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Books in Brief Review 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

MAKERS OF FREEDOM: Biograph* 
icai Studios in Social Progress. 
By Kirby Page and Sherwood 
Eddy. 311 pp. New York . The 
George H. Doran Company, St. 50 . 

AN the title page of this hook, and 
N v *tally significant of its con¬ 
tents, la quoted the remark of 
the Homan officer to the apostle, 
Paul: "With a great price obtained I 
this freedom." The purpose of the 
two authors is to show at what a t re¬ 
mendous price* paid by the labors 
and sufferings and sacrifices of indi¬ 
viduals* mankind has gained such 
freedom as it now possesses, Seem¬ 
ingly they wanted to show how- pre¬ 
cious that freedom is. since it has 
been secured by such “sweax and 
tears, bloodshed and boundless sacri- 


eneouragement in what happened to 
them. And it must be said in their 
favor that they make an eloquent 
and Impressive indictment of pres¬ 
ent *day conditions in every one of 
their five counts. They realize* they 
say, how many and Important are 
the favorable aspects of our national 
life and they do not deny that there 
i* a substantial basis for optimism 
now and \n the future. 
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Bobbs Merrill Books 


By G. E. SCOGGINS 

t§ife 

A romance of the far horizon and 
the call of youth—of savage jun¬ 
gles, strange mountains, ancient 
trails—of quick danger and hot 
conflict—of a Spanish girl singing 
a deathless song. A glamorous,glo¬ 
rious tale spun by a born teller of 
stories. gz.oo 


i^Hiss HfiVortoti 
Goes Out 

Such a combination of delicacy, 
frankness, fantasy, truth, pathos, 
humor and wisdom as appears in 
this thoughtful and charming story 
is a gift of the gods.— Elsie S. 
Alexander in N. Y. Evening Post . 

#2.50 


By GEORGE CHALLIS 

B SPendid 
Rascal 

A tale of pirates bold and treasure 
ships, of fight and fury and high 
adventure, the like of which hasn’t 
appeared in a blue moon. £2.50 


By MARGARET 
WEYMOUTH JACKSON 

Flrzabeth’s 

'ToWer 

The romance of a girl of sublime 
courage, to whom come the weak 
and the broken for strength and 
inspiration. A book to restore your 
love of life. 552.00 


By 

ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 

Rendejpbus 

Here is a delightful love of color 
and form, a steady perception of 
the objects of life as pronounced as 
that of the French. Here is an eye 
sensitive to beauty, emotion genu¬ 
inely felt .—New York Herald- 
Tribune . $2.00 


By EARL DERR DIGGERS 

Author tf 

Seven Keys to Baldpate 



A skyrocketing mystery that flashes 
to a climax and stops without a 
sputter. $1.00 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 
Author of Pay Gravel 

HfSSvo 

Stirring situations, hair breadth 
escapes, gun play abound. The tale 
never halts. It holds the interest to 
the very end, --N. Y. Post. $2.00 


The Bobbs*NIerrill Company 
Publishers - - Indianapolis 
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Books in Brief Review 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


MAKERS OF FREEDOM: Biograph¬ 
ical Studies in Social Progress. 
By Kirby Page and Sherwood 
Eddy. 311 pp . New York. The 
George H. Doran Company. $ 1 . 50 . 

O N the title page of this book, and 
vitally significant of its con¬ 
tents. is quoted the remark of 
the Roman officer to the apostle, 
Paul: “With a great price obtained I 
this freedom.’* The purpose of the 
two authors is to show at what a tre¬ 
mendous price, paid by the Jabors 
and sufferings and sacrifices of indi¬ 
viduals, mankind has gained such 
freedom as it now possesses. Seem¬ 
ingly they wanted to slTow how pre¬ 
cious that freedom is, since it has 
been secured by such “sweat and 
tears, bloodshed and boundless sacri¬ 
fice " and so they hit upon the plan 
of describing the lives and labors, 
visions and achievements of eight 
men and women who stand out prom¬ 
inently in as many phases of the 
struggle. They frankly admit in their 
foreword that many others might 
have been included, some of whom, 
perhaps, would be even more widely 
known than these. But there were, 
of course, restrictions of space, and 
they desired, it appears, to present 
the purchase of freedom by individ¬ 
ual struggle in different phases and 
in diverse places and ages. And so 
they have chosen to .tell how freedom 
from slavery was gained at a great 
price by William Lloyd Garrison, 
freedom from ignorance and poverty 
by Booker T. Washington, freedom 
from materialism by Francis of As¬ 
sisi, freedom from ecclesiastical bond¬ 
age by Martin Luther, freedom from 
moral and spiritual insensibility by 
John Wesley, freedom from social in¬ 
justice by J. Keir Hardie, freedom 
from man's domination by Susan B. 
Anthony, freedom from international 
anarchy by Woodrow Wilson. 

Treating each of these as a pioneer 
of social progress, the authors nar¬ 
rate and interpret each biography in 
the light of that person's vision of 
and contribution to mankind's march 
toward freedom. Their method, a 
very admirable one and ably worked 
out, is first to present the subject's 
figure against the background of his 
own time, thus concentrating the 
reader's attention upon a strongly 
outlined sketch of the evils which he 
sought to remedy. Then they take 
up the purpose w'hich animated him, 
the action and the speech with which 
he battled for his vision and against 
the evils he abhorred, and inquire 
Into and interpret his character. Af¬ 
terward they consider what the world 
did to him, how it received his mes¬ 
sage, what recompense it gave him 
for his appalling toils and sacrifices 
In its behalf—a recompense of sin¬ 
gular sameness of derision, persecu¬ 
tion and hate. But when they turn 
to the results of his life and labors 
it is found that the world holds his 
memory and achievements in such 
regard as to make at least partial 
amends for its treatment of him In 
the flesh. 

But Sherwood Eddy and ^Kirby 
Page would hardly undertake this 
task of interpretive account of the 
“age-long effort to achieve liberty" 
if they had not the desire and pur¬ 
pose of making it illumine the con¬ 
ditions of today and helpful in the 
buying, still at the same old “great 
price,*’ of other phases of freedom. 
Liberty, they say, has not yet been 
fully achieved, and so they have in¬ 
cluded a long section on “The Pres¬ 
ent Struggle for Freedom” wherein 
they have “sought to analyze some 
prevailing attitudes, practices and 
institutions which are now enslaving 
mankind, and have faced the ques¬ 
tion as to what an individual can 
do to make more effective the pres¬ 
ent crusade for the complete eman¬ 
cipation of the human spirit.” Here 
they list and discuss five kinds of 
danger, economic, international, ra¬ 
cial, political and moral, to the pres¬ 
ent-day world, with especial refer¬ 
ence always to our own country. 

How much depends on the point 
of view' is once more emphasized by 
the inclusion in these matters of 
some mooted questions on. which 
large numbers of people in embattled 
array are fighting tooth and nail for 
the freedom of the individual to, for 
instance, buy any sort of potable of 
any degree of alcoholic content when¬ 
ever he wants it, or to deal with 
any subject as freely as he likes in 
fiction or drama or any form of lit¬ 
erature or print. But the authors 
can point to a similar diversity of 
viewpoint and similar embattled ar¬ 
rays in every one of the crusades of 
which they write, and they can find 


encouragement in what happened to 
them. And it must be said in their 
favor that they make an eloquent 
and impressive indictment of pres¬ 
ent-day condition , in every one of 
their five counts. They realize, they 
say, how many and important are 
the favorable aspects of our national 
life and- they do not deny that there 
is a substantial basis for optimism 
now and in the future. 


LINGUISTIC PURITY 


THE STANDARD OF AMERICAN 

SPEECH AND OTHER PAPERS. 

By Fred Newton Scott . 345 pp. 

New York: Allyn & Bacon. 

T I THE two dozen papers that com¬ 
prise the contents of this vol¬ 
ume have either been read 
before scientific or educational asso¬ 
ciations or published in periodicals 
interested in their work. Some of 
them are of fairly recent date, but 
many had their origin fifteen or 
twenty years ago. The fact that so 
many of them are in their teens, 
however, should not discourage any 
reader attracted by their themes, for 
he will find them all worth attention. 
The author, who is Professor of Rhet¬ 
oric and Journalism in the University 
of Michigan, not only has easy com¬ 
mand of his subject—ail the papers 
are concerned with some phase of 
the spoken or written use of the 
English language—and its implica¬ 
tions and connotations, but he has 
also unconventional ideas, pungent 
methods of expression and a sturdy 
conviction that theie is a very real 
and fundamental importance in lin¬ 
guistically good speech. Again and 
again in the different papers he 
stresses the ethical value of the use 
of what he understands as good Eng¬ 
lish. But he is not academic in that 
conception. N Good thoughts, right 
feelings, sincerity, a harmonious soul, 
and flexible, pleasantly used vocal 
organs are, he thl aks, among its 
fundamentals. “The best American 
speech of any period," he says, “will 
be that which, with least strain or 
affectation or waste of effort, gives 
adequate expression }to the best that 
is in the American character." 

In one paper, on ‘ ‘1 oetry in a Com¬ 
mercial Age," Professor Scott dwells 
on the value of poetical expression 
for emotional discipline and In 
rightly estimating the world in which 
we live. He thinks we can gain "a 
truer picture of the relations of cap¬ 
ital and labor from Shakespeare than 
from Karl Marx" and insists that he 
would rather "entrust the solution 
of this problem to one who had been 
brought up on the great poets than 
to one who had been trained only in 
the fields of business and econom¬ 
ics," 

There is a considerable variety of 
theme in the two dozen papers, 
although they are all closely related. 
One on "Verbal Taboos" will delight 
the hearts of those people who 
resent being told they should not use 
some cherished expression because It 
is disliked by some person who sets 
himself up as an authority. Several 
are rather technical and will appeal 
especially to deeply searching stu¬ 
dents of language. But for the most 
part the book offers to the general 
reader interested in language stimu¬ 
lating comment and discussion, evi¬ 
dently the outcome of the author's 
profound convictions.' 


READING 


READING: A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 
Notes and Adaptations by Theo¬ 
dore Wesley Koch. Preface by 
Walter Dill Scott. Illustrated . 61 
pp. Evansion and Chicago: North¬ 
western University. 

M ANY are they, and of many 
varieties, who do more read¬ 
ing than thinking, and if they 
want to learn just what kind of a 
vice they are thus guilty of they 
can read this little paper-backed 
brochure. Therein they will discover 
not only what a detestable vice read¬ 
ing without thought becomes, but 
also how great a virtue and how sat¬ 
isfactory a pleasure is reading in the 
right way. The greater part of the 
text Mr. Koch has ingeniously woven 
together from strands taken from the 
writings-of a great number of fa¬ 
mous authors and lovers of reading, 
linking them into a connected whole 
by means of comments and interpre¬ 
tations. One section summarizes ra¬ 
ther fully a pungent essay on the 
vice of reading by the French writer, 
M. Valery Larbaud, and another 
makes a resume of the important 
parts of an address by the late Dr. 
Carl Hilly on the organization of 
one’s reading for the achievement of 
definite results. Mr. Koch adds that 
while this address is well known In 


Germany it has never been trans¬ 
lated into English. Among the great 
number of authors from whom he 
quotes are George Brandes, Steven¬ 
son, Schopenhauer, Voltaire, Emile 
Faguet, Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, 
Roosevelt, H. G. W ells, Rebecca 
West, and many others. And sprin¬ 
kled all through are wise comment 
and simply stated truth of his own. 
as this, for instance: 

Of course, reading in itself is not 
a virtue. There is no particular 
merit in reading a lot of books. 
Some books only tend to vulgarize 
the taste. Many can add nothing 
to one’s mental stature. They do 
not stimulate thought. The mind 
can be virtually drugged by read¬ 
ing, by overdoses of trashy fic¬ 
tion, by too constant poring over 
miscellaneous popular periodicals 
and newspapers. 

The preface by the President of 
Northwestern University, Walter Dill 
Scott, expounds in pleasant style the 
importance of the library in univer¬ 
sity and community life. In a four- 
page postscript the American Li¬ 
brary Association “invites the Amer¬ 
ican people to a consideration of the 
service which libraries are now ren¬ 
dering and to the possibilities of 
greater service as larger financial 
means become available for their 
work.” The association recommends 
:o people of means the consideration 
of how important and beneficent is 
the giving of endowment or trust 
funds to libraries, whether universi¬ 
ty, State, county or municipal, and 
instances a number of such gifts. 
The illustrations comprise fifteen re¬ 
productions from etchings, paintings, 
wood blocks, drawings and sketches. 
The booklet is artistically mad*e and 
is so attractive and interesting that 
it would be a charming gift, of the 
small and casual sort, for a book- 
loving friend who is going on a jour¬ 
ney, or having a birthday, or re¬ 
membering a date. 


MODERN ORATORY 

MODERN SPEECHES. Compiled by 
Homer D. Lindgren . 506 pp. New 
York: F. 8 . Crofts <£> Co. 

I N making this compilation of 

sixty speeches Professor Lind¬ 
gren of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, New 7 York 
University, has had in mind espe r 
cially the needs of college students 
who are studying the art of public 
speaking, but the work is intended 
also for the use of the general 
reader interested in modern oratory. 
The sixty and more speeches, made 
by almost as many well known men, 
the most of whom, although not quite 
all, are Americans, cover a very 
great variety of subjects. All have 
been delivered during the last half 
dozen years and so the collection il¬ 
lustrates the modern spirit of ora¬ 
tory and modern methods of appeal¬ 
ing to an audience. They are classi¬ 
fied in four divisions, which include 
written papers read to an audience 
interested in a particular subject; 
written papers deriving their inter¬ 
est partly from the fact that they 
were delivered by a famous person¬ 
ality; speeches that combine complete 
rhetorical preparation with appeal to 
the audience; speeches that are 
clearly in touch with the audience 
throughout and so are distinguished 
from the essay type of speech. Each 
address is prefaced by a note of in¬ 
formation concerning the speaker 
and the occasion. 



REVOLUTION 

By Philip Guedalla 

Author of u The Second Empire ,J 

A portfolio of twelve portraits 
from the history of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. “He exhibits 
them with an amazing frankness. 
. . . Extraordinarily appealing to 
readers of this age who are in¬ 
tensely curious about personali¬ 
ties."— Ne<w York Times . 

Illustrated, $3.50 

William Beebe's 

account of his expedition 
to the Sargasso Sea 

The Arcturus 
Adventure 

Harry Hansen, in the 
New York World, says: 

“You want to get up on your toes 
and give a lusty yell. For nobody 
has ever written about birds and 
fish and wild animal life on de¬ 
serted islands as Beebe has. You 
get the impression on every page, 
that it anticipates a rollicking 
adventure of your own in strange 
lands and waters/ 1 

A superb book. 64 illustrations . $6.00 

For Sale by All Booksellers or at the 
Putnam Store, 2 West 45th Street . 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

New York London 


To Be Published N ext 
Friday, July 9th 

John 

Galsworthy’s 

New Novel 

THE 
SILVER 
SPOON 

A story of present-day London 

$2.00 at all bookstores Scribners 



HAPPINESS-BUSINESS "HEALTH 

RIGHT TO BE WEIL 

by LEWIS 

MrOduefcri/fhee ( 1 fl \ 
ftm emts prepaid. I 111 

ROLAND PUBLISHIN G 00. 

NELW VORK C 
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lonoi 


esus Christy 


Was H!s Father God or Man? 


n 


Fundamentalists and Modernists are as far O 
apart as the two poles on this vital point of 
Christianity, which is treated in a unique 
manner in 

The Virgin Birth 

By 

Martin J. Scott, S. J. 

At all Bookstores $2MO 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers 

44 Barclay Street, New York 
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of variations of the Montessori Method and the Dalton 
Plan. And one must realize that the whole European move¬ 
ment is influenced very strongly by the national environment 
and the social conditions from which it has sprung. Many 
of the schools representing reaction from the grip of tradi¬ 
tion may seem impractical and extreme. 

Parents, teachers, and others seriously interested in un¬ 
derstanding new trends in education will however find in 
these twelve simply told, highly humanistic narratives, a 
valuable addition to our all too slender records of educa¬ 
tional pioneers. _ Gertrude Hartman 

Editor j Progressive Education . 
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January 15, 1927 


RUN OF THE SHELVES 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE NEW BOOKS 


Health 

HYGEIA OR DISEASE AND EVOLUTION, button. 

Totnorrcte Series.) By Burton Peter Thom, M.D. L07 pp. Price $ 
postpaid of The Survey* 

WITH the. cosmic sweep which is the focus of this series, 
Dr. Thom suggests the cycle of disease from prehistoric days 
when possibly there were no invading organisms to prey upon 
other forms of life and cause ill-health; through the fossilized 
and written course of history to the Middle Ages when disease 
probably reached a higher peak than before or since; and on 
to our own age when it is slowly, but surely, on the wane. 
He invites us to look hopefully at the fishes, among the oldest 
surviving orders of life, for they arc Httle subject to disease; 
fortunate also are the reptiles, and to a lesser extent the 
birds, ancient arrivals in the evolutionary program. Though 
human flesh is now heir to-something like 2,400 disease entities, 
man is a mere infant in nature’s family, and there seems 
scientific reason to suppose that at some time remote in the 
future he too may have adapted himself to this world, com¬ 
pletely victorious over die lesser inimical forms of life. The 
picture is dramatic and exhilarating. 

MODERN SCIENCE AND PEOPLE^ H^TH H^ ^ B*n- 
icmin S. Crucnberg. W\ W. Morion and Company, Inc* 250 pp . Price 
$2,50 postpaid of The Survey. 

IN THIS collection of a series of popular lectures originally 
given before the People’s Institute in New York an anatomist 
tells of what science has learned about heredity and environ¬ 
ment in relation to people's health; a chemist tells what drugs 
have done for the prevention and cure of disease; a physiologist 
of the principles of adequate nutrition; a psychiatrist of the 
intricate adjustment of people in complex modern life; a 
bacteriologist of the batde against communicable disease; and 
a public health administrator synthesizes these findings of the 
experimental sciences with intent to improve and prolong human 
lives. The high standing of the authors makes for authoritative 
and distinctive treatment; and while much of the material is 
technical, Its relation to “people's health” brings It within the 
range of practical interest as well as scientific education. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS FOR NORMAL PEOPLE, by Geraldine Cosier. 
232 pp. Oxford University Press. Price $L25 postpaid of The Survey. 


eoe- yy. -- T - t 

THIS is one of those handy Oxford manuals, by a master, m 
an interesting field, and written for busy people. Miss Coster 
says she wrote the book at the suggestion of a matron of a 
hospital who thought there should be a treatise on practical 
psychology “on modem lines entertaining enough and brief 
enough for nurses to read in their rare moments of leisure. 
Here is the successful result. The author knows her field, 
and her readers, who are not nurses alone, but normal people, 
and she is objective, disinterested, trenchant. To be sure, no 
book in this disputatious field may be taken quite literally. 


But, aside from this, the book may be recommended to all 
who want a brief manual on the subject of the newer 
psychology, with the emphasis on normality. 

Communities 

war_CAUSE AND CURE. Selected articles. Compiled by Julia E. 

Johnsen. Id. W. Wilson Co. 414 pp. Price $2.40 postpaid of The Survey. 

IN THE LIGHT of our present knowledge, it seems utterly 
incredible that scores of millions of intelligent raeti and women 
should have believed passionately that the World War was 
plotted in the inner councils of Kaiser Wilhelm and a few 
Prussian officers and hurled upon innocqfit and unsuspecting 
populations. Even more incredible is the fact that the best 
minds in the pre-war peace movement*?confidently expected the 
frail dykes of the Hague Tribunal £0 hold back the flood tides 
of fear, hatred and dashing interests which threatened to sweep 
over the world. The contents of-this book reveal how far we 
have traveled in our thought .‘during the past decade. One 
looks in vain in these pages fbr the suggestion that wars are 
caused by a few wicked nifin. Instead we find learned dis¬ 
cussions of economic rivalry, tariffs, debts, reparations, 
population, national sovereignty, national honor, patriotism, 
armaments, alliances, secret diplomacy, anarchy, military time¬ 
tables, fear. And what a variety of cures is suggested: World 
Court, League of Nations, International Labor Office, boards 
of conciliation Js& arbitration, cooling-ofi treaties, outlawry 
of war, codification of international law, disarmament, con- 
scription oLproperty, secretaries of peace, international control 
of raw n&tcrials, mandates, free trade, birth control, revision 
of histories, development of the international mind. This 
volume maintains the high qualities of fairness and thorough¬ 
ness which we have learned to expect from the Handbook 
Series. An invaluable bibliography is appended. 

Kirby Page 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE, by Willis £*» Methodist 

Book Concern, Ifeto York, 1926. Price 75 cents postpaid of The Survey. 

THIS little brochure in the World Friendship Series, pri¬ 
marily intended as a handbook for inter-racial study and 
discussion groups, is a useful manual of information upon 
the Negro and the current aspects of the problems of race 
relations. As books of this type multiply, they gauge the rise 
of a laudable tendency to put popular discussion of the Negro 
question upon an informational rather than a controversial 
basis. But it is still noteworthy that a conciliatory, con¬ 
servative, religious background prevails in such discussions in 
decided and rather contradictory contrast to the liberal and 
even advanced attitudes prevailing in our contemporary dis¬ 
cussions of cognate social questions. A- L. 

Education and Social Theory 

PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE, A LABORATORY TEXTBOOK. 

by John A. Lapp. Macmillan. 371 pp. Prtce $1.50 postpaid of The 

Survey. 

BY CONTRAST with the mush “social science” and the 
foggy “sociology” so often oSercd to college students, this text 
for the high school has a refreshing and tonic flavor. It 
makes vigorous, almost heroic, use of statistics, and they are 
statistics that matter. For the inherently fact-minded child 
it should prove a rare stimulus; if a skillful teacher can make 
it touch the imagination of students of other temperament it 
should be an aid to them in the development of that precious 
quality of toughmindedness. 

SOCIAL ARITHMETIC, Booh Three, by Frank M. McMurry and C . 
Beverly Benson . Macmillan. 339 pp. Price $1.08 postpaid of The Survey . 


THE third textbook in this scries, already referred to in these 
pages, carries the young idea into the field of Out Power 
Supply, Increase in Government Expenses, and Complaints 
About Taxes. This sort of thing in the lower schools will 
eventually be fatal to campaign orators. 
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PROFESSOR WARD’S SPEAKING 
ENGAGEMENTS 

Oct. 13—Teachers’ College Chapel—“What 
Is the Matter with Religion Today?” 

Oct. 22—Jersey City Forum—“The White 
Peril in the Orient.” 

Oct. 24 —Montclair Forum—“Can Com¬ 
munism Capture China?” 

Nov. 8—Monday Club of Methodist 
Preachers of N. Y. and Vicinity—“Is Reli¬ 
gion Stagnant?” 

Week End Nov. 12-14—At University of 
Illinois, addressing Faculty Club, Student 
Y. M. C. A., the Wesley Foundation Church 
Service, and All University Service. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 

Garrett Biblical Institute has again put 
itself on the map with its student member¬ 
ships in the Federation. The matter was pre¬ 
sented in chapel recently, two students to¬ 
gether with Professors Rail and Beck 
speaking. Printed matter and application 
blanks were distributed. Students carried on 
a follow-up campaign soliciting further mem¬ 
berships. To date, fifty-eight names have 
been sent in with check fully covering and 
the men expect to bring the number up to 
seventy! Dr. Rail continues the arrange¬ 
ment by which upper classmen may take out 
full membership for $2.50, the other half of 
the fee being provided by his own generous 
check. Other students become student mem¬ 
bers at $1.50. The social service classes 
make regular use of the Information Ser¬ 
vice. Willard Schurr, chairman of the so¬ 
cial service committee of the student organ¬ 
isation, has been energetic in the campaign. 
Garrett men took active part in furthering 
the campaign for senator of Hugh Magill 
and in opposing the A ritF Saloon League en¬ 
dorsement of Frank Smith. 

Boston University School of Theology 
men also take advantage of student member¬ 
ship. Professor Vaughan recently sent in a 
list of seventeen names with check to cover 
memberships. 


A BILLIONAIRE MISER? 

“Are we a billionaire miser among the 
nations?” The question is asked not about 
debts and reparations, but about the deaths 
of babies. It is raised by Florence Kelly 
o£ The National Consumer s' League. It 
carries a challenge, for there is something 
we can do about it 

The reference is to the Sheppard-Towner 
Act for the care of maternity and infancy, 
passed in 1921, looking in the direction of 
removing from ns—rich and presumably in¬ 
telligent nation that we are—the stigma of 
being number ten in the list of countries 
when rated by baby deaths. The law has 
been effectively administered by a special 
bureau cooperating with State health depart¬ 
ments. "Lonely ranches in Arizona and 
Idaho, and slum dwellers in the most con¬ 
gested cities are increasingly able to com¬ 
mand resources for safety of their young 


children.” “State Boards of Health pub¬ 
lish with pride the falling infant death 
rates.” Yet the act is threatened with de¬ 
struction through possible failure of the 
coming session of Congress to extend the 
appropriation. Inevitable as it seems, 
Senator Bayard of Delaware sponsored in 
the Congressional Record nearly two score 
pages, charging that this measure, together 
with the Children’s Bureau bill, the Federal 
Department of Education bill, and the Child 
Labor amendment, constitutes a conspiracy 
for nationalizing American children! Safe 
from libel or other suit since the Record is 
privileged, this matter has been franked to 
constituents of candidates seeking reeiec- 
tion. “When a family lets a sick child die, 
and deliberately calls in no physician,” says 
Mrs. Kelly, “a charge of manslaughter lies, 
and no plea of religious conviction or of 
dire poverty suffices. Do we as a people 
belong in that company?” When Congress 
reconvenes in December, write your Senator 
and Representatives, 


SACCO-VANZETTI PRESS 
COMMENT 

“Many students of the case will still feel 
there is grave question of the two men’s 
guilt .”—New York World. “The feeling of 
doubt as to the guilt of the defendants is 
too prcvelant to justify their execution."— 
Springfield Republican. “No unprejudiced 
person can read the history , . . without 
feeling that the interests of justice will be 
best served by a new trial "—Providence 
Journal. “The only real and proper issue m 
the affair is whether or not (they) actually 
committed the payroll robbery and murder 
of which they stand convicted. Yet the 
more the business is hashed over, the more 
it appears that other considerations played 
an important part in the original trial”— 
Baltimore Sun. “The issue ... is whether 
or not the men received the fair trial which 
is guaranteed in American courts.”— Provi¬ 
dence Tribune. "We do not know whether 
these men are guilty or not. We hope the 
Supreme Judicial Court will grant a new 
trial on the basis of new evidence not yet 
examined in open court ,"—Boston Herald. 
Press opinion in this country is vigorously 
reinforced by what has been described as 
“the storm of protest with which liberal, 
radical and pacifist elements in Europe have 
greeted the refusal of Judge Thayer of 
Massachusetts to grant a new trial.” "The 
only thing that can save Sacco and Vanzetti 
now/ 1 says the Defense Committee, "is a 
huge burst of protest from all classes of 
society,” and it adds, "remember it may hap¬ 
pen to you.” (See our issue of November 1 
for story of these two men.) 


f 3 enjoyed your conference very much and 
have felt strengthened and encouraged for 
all of the work we are trying to do because 
of the spirit and of the fellowship which was 
manifested there.”—a Y.W. C. A. Secretary. 


Mortal £>?ruir? Halfftitt 
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Now for a Reading Church! 


We borrow the title from Grace Church 
Bulletin J Denver. The editor’s reference is 
to the local church, ours to the whole de¬ 
nomination—but the latter end would be 
accomplished if every local church got to 
reading. 

Pamphleteering 

“The times that try men’s souls” and those 
when men are dead in earnest for better 
things are always the days of the pamphleteer 
—witness the early Methodists with their 
tracts, socialists and other political and eco¬ 
nomic propagandists with their printed mat¬ 
ter. These post-war days, with their uneasy 
questionings have produced pamphlets. We 
have called attention before and doubtless 
will do so again to several sets of special 
value for church folk. Any one in these 
series may be had for ten or fifteen cents 
and they are jammed full of facts and com¬ 
petent interpretation of facts. No excuse 
for any of us not being informed about 
economic trends. There is the League for 
Industrial Democracy series (70 Fifth Ave., 
New York), "Public Ownership/’ “How 
America Lives” and "Roads to Freedom.” 
La I d 1 er, “ Wh at Is I n d u str i a 1 Demo cracy ?" 
and “Challenge of War/’ Thomas, "Chal¬ 
lenge of Waste,” Chase, "Profit Motive,” 
Ward, "The People’s Fight for Coal and 
Power,” Raushenbusk 

Kirby Page’s series :(347 Madison Ave., 
New York) includes in the industrial field, 
Lane's “Denial of Civil Liberties in the Coal 
Fields" Gray’s "The Economic Order/ 1 
Page’s “Incentives In Modern Life,” "Collec¬ 
tive Barganing” and "Industrial Facts” and 
on world problems, among others, special 
pamphlets on France, Russia, the Treaty of 
Versailles, and his well-known pamphlet on 
War, Its Causes, Consequences and Cure/’ 
and, with Sherwood Eddy, "The Abolition of 
War.” The Federal Council of Churches 
005 East 22nd St,, New York) has pub- 
ished "The Wage Question,” "The Coal Con¬ 
troversy” "Twelve Hour Day in Steel In¬ 
dustry/' “Social Aspects of Cooperative 
Marketing/’ and others. 

The above is more than a dry list These 
are fascinating and useful brochures, by well 
informed persons. We commend them to the 
preacher who would make his a reading 
church 

At Last, Cheap Classics 

Another bonanza for preachers and a read¬ 


ing church now appears in the Vanguard 
Press (80 Fifth Ave,, New York) with its 

social science classics," "current social 
studies,” and "radical fiction,” well p rutted, 
doth bound, full size, and only fifty cents 
each. We quote with approval from its an¬ 
nouncement, “Vanguard books are the works 
of the great thinkers who have won their 
place in history and of the rebel and realistic 
writers of our own day.” They “blaze the 
path of social and individual progress,” The 
press is a "non-profit publishing house, 
founded and directed by forward-looking 
men and women.” The list includes Tol¬ 
stoi ^'s“War—Patriot ism—Peace/’ Kropotkin’s 
“Conquest of Bread,” Henry George’s “Prog¬ 
ress and Poverty/' Ruslan’s Views of Social 
Justice/' The Essentials of Marx,” Veblen’s 
1 iheory of the Leisure Class,” Onpcnheim- 
er's “The State ” Bellamy's "Looking Back¬ 
ward” Morris’s “News From Nowhere” 
and others. 

News About Labor 

We can help our members in a reading 
church venture in a way which we are happy 
to announce. Through a special arrange¬ 
ment with the Federated Press, we are able 
to offer for one dollar {when added to the 
membership fee), the weekly Labor Letter 
of the Press. The Federated Press performs 
for its member labor papers a service simi¬ 
lar to that rendered by the Associated Press 
to regular newspapers, collecting labor news 
from all parts of the world. In addition it 
publishes the Labor Letter , an eight-page 
paper carrying in readable form the gist of 
its wide gleanings. Here at headquarters we 
consider it indispensable. The regular sub¬ 
scription price is two dollars, but add a dol¬ 
lar when next you remiv your membership 
and the paper will be included in your ser¬ 
vice. This applies to ail classes of members. 

Borrow a Book? 

One of the dreams of Grace Scribner was 
a circulating library for members. This has 
never been possible with our limited re- 
sources, but in an informal way we can now 
fend books to members. See October I5th 
issue for list of books which may be bor- 
rowed for a month for price of postage, 
And there is nothing to hinder sonic of your 
church folk using the book while you have it 
in your possessiour 

Now for a reading church! 
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MISSIONS AND GUNBOAT 
DIPLOMACY 

“Whenever a foreign gunboat sits in 
Chinese waters, the Chinese coolie begins to 
see another irritating symbol of the treaties 
which claim for the white man superior 
rights and privileges. At any moment, a 
spark may light in the international powder 
magazine- Yet the newspapers of October 
10th report the arrival of more American 
warships in Chinese waters, bringing our 
total to 52! Do the people of America who 
annually send $10,000,000 to support Chris- 
tion missionaries in China, care for the 
people whom they seek to ‘save’ ? Do they 
want Christianity’ to be identified in Chinese 
eyes with the guns and shells of foreign 
warships? If they do not want their years 
of work to go for naught, it behooves them 
to make their influence felt in Washington, 
and to force our Government to abandon its 
unholy alliance with the Powers which do 
not know that China in 1926 is not the China 
of Boxer days.”— The Nation. 


“Make no mistake about it; imperialism 
and Christian morality are in for a life and 
death struggle ... the gospel simply will 
not fit in the same picture with gunboats.”— 
The Christian Century. 


“What is the meaning of the challenge 
that comes ringing today from every 
quarter of the Orient, with its demand that 
we who profess to be disciples of Jesus shall 
accept and follow His teachings? What 
has happened that, in this twentieth century, 
docile pupils have suddenly become trans¬ 
formed into exacting teachers? . . . What 
disconcerting questions these Far Easterners 
are asking! Is Christianity primarily a 
system of doctrine to which we must give 
intellectual assent, or a way of life in which 
we are to walk? Are the teachings of 
Jesus to be obeyed, or interpreted to fit the 
desires and convenience of present-day 
civilization? Are we to “feel good” or “do 
good” in order to prove our right to the 
profession of Christianity? Did Christ 
countenance war? Did Christ draw the 
color line? In an issue between Christianity 
and the state, are we to obey God or mam¬ 
mon? Should “will to power” or “will to 
love” be the governing motive of our life? 
Is trade of more importance than human 
life? Which should enlist the greater re¬ 
spect, material wealth or high ideals ?”— 
Zions Herald. 


WHAT ABOUT SOCIAL CREEDS? 

This week I passed out copies of the 
Social Creed of the churches to two com¬ 
panies of theological students. There were 
about 30 in each group, all college graduates, 
and of different denominations. I then 
asked how many had read or heard this 
statement read before. In each case about 
one-third answered in the affirmative. In 


similar tests of average church audiences in 
different parts of the country, the result 
has usually been about 10% affirmative. But 
this was a picked group of students particu¬ 
larly interested in and supposed to be ac¬ 
quainted with modern movements in reli¬ 
gion. A still smaller number had ever heard 
a sermon on this particular matter. Most of 
them had some speaking acquaintance with 
what is called the Social Gospel, but they 
did not know what were the specific social 
ideals and standards of their own denomina¬ 
tions. They did not know in which direc¬ 
tions the churches were trying to move. 

Here is clear evidence of inadequacy in the 
educational work of the Social Service De¬ 
partment of the denominations and of the 
Federal Council, also of the Sunday School 
and Young People’s Departments which have 
all undertaken to make their constituency 
acquainted with the social meaning and ap¬ 
plication of the Christian religion. I wish 
our members would write us their judgment 
as to how this situation may be remedied. 
My assistant, Dale DeWitt, also a Metho¬ 
dist, suggests that Social Service people have 
never got a special Sunday to put their cause 
before the churches. We have always fought 
shy of this method, thinking preachers and 
churches were tired of it. Have we been 
wrong? If only Labor Sunday came in May 
as it does in Europe instead of early in Sep¬ 
tember, we would have a better chance. 

The deeper question raised by this little 
test is whether there is any present use for 
such statements as the Social Creed of the 
Churches. Are they only of historic value 
to show a certain stage of development or 
can we use them continuously? The Roman 
Catholics use theirs as authority. They sel¬ 
dom discuss a current event involving a 
moral question, or the point of view shown 
in the statement of some other organization 
without relating it to the Bishop's State¬ 
ment, and quoting its phrases as though they 
expected their members to carry them out. 
We have not that kind of authority nor do 
we want it. But we have these general 
standards set up by the churches showing 
which way we ought to go. They call for 
continuous experimentation. If they are to 
be anything more than words on paper, or 
vague hopes, they must be progressively 
realized by concrete developments in local, 
national and international situations. I wish 
our readers would also write us their judg¬ 
ment concerning the value of the Social 
Creed and similar utterances for their local 
situation and also suggestions from them 
local experience concerning the ways in 
which these statements can be made to live 
and grow. H. F. W. 


“That May 1st Social Service ^Bulletin 
(The Rural Mind and the Economic Order) 
was a gem, Can you send me twenty-five 
copies ?” — Ray McKaig, National Committee¬ 
man, Progressive Party, Boise, Idaho. 
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FEDERATED PRESS LABOR 
LETTER 


Elsewhere in this issue we announce a 
special combination offer of the Federated 
Press Labor Letter and our other services 
to members. Our guess is that the preacher 
who has this little paper coming to his desk 
for a year will not thereafter be without it. 
It covers a field not occupied by other jour¬ 
nals—a field which we are obligated to know 
by reason of our church’s stand on Chris¬ 
tianizing the industrial process. The items 
are set forth in brief, terse form—a boon to 
the busy reader. 


NO EASE IN ZION 

We were able to “report progress” at our 
annual business meeting on October 26th. 
The office has had an unusually busy year, 
having added a financial campaign, the col¬ 
lection of material for the Passaic number 
of the Christian Century , and the Evanston 
Conference to its usual program. G. Q. 
LeSourd, our Treasurer (who, by the way, 
gives us the finest kind of cooperation), re¬ 
ported that the debt of over $2,700 had been 
canceled, except for a small note due in 
January; the Passaic Christian Century has 
provided the constituency of tlmt paper with 
a usable illustration of capitalism)—and its 
supporting political functionaries—in action; 
the Evanston Conference raised some ques¬ 
tions which will not down, as our mail, and 
the annual conference and church-press dis¬ 
cussions testify. 

An encouraging feature of the work is 
the activity of social service commissions. 
One or more new commissions have_ been 
organized during the year, on local initia¬ 
tive, and several reorganizations and new 
programs of old commissions have been re¬ 
ported. 

During the year we have lost the good 
help of Ruth Britton, now Mrs. Theodore 
Fraser, who came to the office in 1922, thus 
giving ns four years of valuable service. Her 
place is being efficiently filled by Beodweu 
Hughes, 

The meeting adopted a budget of $8,639, 
which is slightly in excess of the income 
of last year. This was designed to give us 
a little more room to turn around in in our 
publication and office and occasional field 
programs. Obviously our members who 


have helped in the past will have another 
chance both for sacrificial giving and for 
message bearing. We must not be at ease 
in Zion while war and economic injustice 
and suppression of liberties are still part of 
our common hfcj and while the church i isclf 
falls short of exemplifying the ideals of 
which it is the bearer and advocate. 


PART OF OUR JOB 

“Compulsory military training will be a 
live issue in the colleges this year” says 
Nevin Sayre, Chairman of the Committee 
on Militarism in Education.” During the 
summer new elements have entered into the 
controversy- Many politicians, churches, 
newspapers, and groups of young people 
heretofore either indifferent or acquiescent 
have taken sides on the issue. 

The light is on, and our members have 
at least one job mapped out for them for 
the year. The forces against which we 
work are not only deeply entrenched; they 
arc making a strong offensive. We com¬ 
mend for use in the struggle the October 
number of the World fomorrow, (52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York) on “Mili¬ 
tarism in the TJ. S. A.” It is brim full 
of information^ If more is wanted, its 
editor, Kirby Page, can supply if, and so 
can the Committee mentioned above, 387 
Bible House, N. Y. 

In this connection, remember the stand 
of our Church on war and militarism (if 
you have lost your Bulletin of June 15th, 
1924, which carried the pronouncement, we 
can furnish you another). The General Con¬ 
ference action provides also that each quar¬ 
terly conference shall select a committee, the 
duty of which shall be to see to it that the 
issue of international justice and goodwill 
gets proper attention in the church program. 


“I saw the Church of the Czars in Rus¬ 
sia before the war, despite* the mystic 
devotion of many, identify itself with the 
economic and political parties of privilege 
and power^ silent on every burning moral 
and social issue of the day. I saw it, 
blind to the rising tide of moral indig¬ 
nation, which finally broke with the fury 
of pent up multitudes upon it. The church 
in America and its allied Christian organi¬ 
zations have not yet finally chosen their 
course—prophetic utterance or subsidized 
silence-”—Sherwood Eddy. 


“As a nation ... we have passed another 
twelve months in the favor of the Almighty. 

. . . Our moral and spiritual life has kept 
measure with our material prosperity.”— 
President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

“Throughout the allied countries, the 
United States is portrayed in editorials and 
cartoons, from the platform and the stage, 
as greedily grasping not only for its pound 
of flesh, but for the very estate of the 
debtor/'—James G. McDonald of Foreign 
Policy Association. 
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“So it was that Jesus stimulated men to a larger 
life. He saw that it is what and whom we like 
that masters us. Not duty, but dominant desire, 
is really in control. If we can but discover loves 
big enough to attract the whole personality, war¬ 
ring desires and conflicting passions will be swept 
into a large unity of personality.” “If once we 
see at the heart o'f all things, a plan, a purpose, a 
mind, a heart, a Father, Whom we may, Whom we 
must love, we have discovered the adequate stim¬ 
ulus for the fullest life. Such was the stimulus 
to which the will of Jesus responded. To do the 
will of God was meat and drink to him.” 

How Jesus dealt with dominant desire; how 
leadership and fellowship are intertwined since 
love made practical in groups of persons, is the 
soil from which true leadership springs”; the 
value of controversy if we “contend earnestly” 
but do not “rail”—these questions are interest¬ 
ingly and clearly treated, and the reserve, abandon 
and serenity of Jesus shown as resulting in one 
in whom there is “Activity, effort, eager and pur¬ 
poseful endeavor yet without heat, worry, haste, 
and the strain of disordered nerves! Calm, poised 
repose, serenity, yet without indifference, callous- 
ness, and sophistication!” 

As to Jesus and intellectual difficulty, the author 
feels that while Jesus did not move in the realm 
of speculative thought, and therefore does not 
help us. in stating or in solving our intellectual 
difficulties as such, he does help us in identifying 
those problems, and he met the closed mind with 
open and scathing condemnation. 

In the closing chapter is considered how religion 
can be geared to life, for "If religion is to function 
in social, economic, international, interracial rela¬ 
tions, it will not be because people have got right 
with God in some vague, generalized fashion, but 
only because there has been definite and concrete 
conviction of social, economic, international and 
racial sin.” And in an Epilogue, Dr. Purdy states 
"that Jesus means a mighty dynamic for the ex¬ 
periment of trying out his way of love in the 
primary relationships of our lives, is the thesis of 
this little book.” q p -y 


■ “ The Philippines and the United States” is a 
booklet being circulated by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. This booklet contains excerpts 
irom Tne Conquest of the Philippines by the 
United States, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and has a Foreword by sixty-six American citizens 
such as Newton D. Baker, ex-Secretary of War, 
David Starr Jordan, John Dewey, and J. Henry 
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Scattergood. This Foreword states that while 
ten years have passed since the Congress of the 
United States declared that ‘‘it is, as it has always 
been, the purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands and to recognize their inde¬ 
pendence as soon as a stable government can be 
established,” and that six years ago the President 
of the United States stated to Congress that this 
condition had been fulfilled and that independence 
should be granted, yet the United States is still 
firmly established in the Philippines and a vigor¬ 
ous campaign is now being waged in the press of 
this country and from the platfoi'm urging their 
indefinite retention. 

“The Conquest of the Philippines by the United 
States,” by Moorfield Storey, a former President 
of the American Bar Association, and Marcial P. 
Liehauco, a recent graduate of Harvard Univers¬ 
ity, of which this booklet is an abridged edition, 
shows clearly “how the Amei'ican people were led 
by false statements and systematic suppression of 
truth to believe that the Islands came into their 
possession ‘unsought by the fortune of war,’ and 
that, in consequence, they became responsible for 
the government of the Filipinos in the effort to fit 
them for independence; that they have since been 
governed wholly for their own benefit and not for 
America’s, while as a matter of fact their conquest 
and retention were due to the influence of a com¬ 
paratively few men who, caring nothing for 
American principles or the interests either of the 
Filipinos or their own countrymen, have sought 
to make money for themselves at the expense of 
both.” 

We know of no better way to get in touch with 
the whole situation than by a careful reading of 
this little booklet, which can be obtained from 
Kirby Page, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
at a cost of ten cents. They can be had for dis¬ 
tribution at the rate of 75c. per dozen, $5.00 per 
hundred and §37.50 per thousand. The Fellow¬ 
ship recommends that we send copies to our Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives and that we form study 
groups to discuss the question of Philippine Inde¬ 
pendence, using this booklet as the basis of the 
course. Also that we get into local newspapers 
some of the facts contained in the book, when the 
discussion of Carmi Thompson’s report on the 
Islands commences. At least we urge that each 
one send for a copy for himself and read it with 
an open mind. g y. 


“He was ever lighting fires in cold rooms.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
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destined to increase illwill, and is opposed 
to the highest interests of society. We stand 
fcr the immediate abolition of child labor 
. . . we urge that a child labor amendment 
be added to the constitution of the United 
States . . . wc believe that wages of labor 
and management should be the first charge 
upon induslry. An industry which cannot 
pay a living wage should be reorganized or 
passed out of existence. ... in the interest 
of their own development, workers should 
be given an important part in the manage¬ 
ment and control of industry.”—Prepared 
by Social Service Commission, adopted by 
Rock River Conference. 


J. S Lilley of John Huss Church, Cedar 
Rapids, represented the Federation at Upper 
Iowa and Northwest Iowa Conferences. At 
the latter, a new commission was organized 
with J. Davies of Ida Grove as the chair¬ 
man. The commission plans to present the 
cause—message and membership—at each 
district conference. Both conferences 
adopted a statement calling on the churches 
among other things to carry out more effec¬ 
tively the social standards endorsed by the 
General Conference, and to give attention 
to questions of rural life, especially “the in¬ 
crease of tenantry and absentee ownership 
of land, and the growing selfconsciousness 
of farmer groups/'* 


“The Erie Conference Federation for So¬ 
cial Service made a happy selection,” writes 
Frank S. McKnight, Secretary, “when we 
asked Dr. G. S. Lackland to speak at our 
anniversary at Conference. His address was 
one of the best' of the entire week's pro¬ 
gram. ... At the close . . . we canvassed 
the audience for subscriptions.” The result 
was 27 new memberships, Bulletin and reg¬ 
ular. 


Mark A. Chamberlain, a new man in the 
Wisconsin Conference, recently out of Gar¬ 
rett, writes, “Before going to Conference, I 
managed to get off about a dozen and a half 
letters to some of the men. . : . Is anyone 
t(l the Wisconsin Conference actively pro¬ 
moting the work of the Federation, and if 
not, can you send me the names of those 
who are members, and who would be inter¬ 
ested in the formation of a commission or a 
correspondence association of some kind?” 


Senator Brookhart says that a million 
farmers have lost their homes during the 
administrations of Harding and Coolidge. 
“America's much vaunted prosperity" he 
says, “means sheriff's sales for the farmer.' 1 


Ninety-eight preachers of the Pittsburgh 
Conference are members of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. 

•Since the abnvc was put into type, Mr. Davies has 
been out nmonff the districts snd Imp sent In twenty- 
three memberships from Iowa preachers. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

“Stick to your pulpit, preacher. You 
are welcome to indulge in the illusions of 
hope for a better world in which the 
Christ spirit shall prevail. But as long 
as a class society exists with its antagon¬ 
isms of class interest, the lion will never 
He down with the Iamb. And your soft 
blandishments will not solve that prob¬ 
lem. Christian love will not solve it. Its 
solution, as Marx pointed out, ‘summons 
as foes to the field of battle, the meanest, 
vilest, most malignant passions of the 
human breast—the furies of private in¬ 
terest.' And you, dear kind gentlemen, 
are retained as advocates for the class 
that wants conditions maintained as they 
are. Your very existence depends upon 
them and tlicrr property rights, . . . Stick 
to your pulpit, preacher, the stricken 
fields of the class struggle are not for you. 
The making of a classless world is the 
job of the oppressed. Out of their ne¬ 
cessity and desperation, they will do it. 
The solution leads through a valley of 
tears and struggle. None dare face its 
terrors unless driven. And we who are 
driven will do it. Leave it to us, preach¬ 
ers, and stick to your pulpit. It's a more 
comfortable job.”—An I. W. W. paper. 


“And it was a circular letter from the 
Detroit Board of Commerce which fright¬ 
ened the churches into their retreat. The 
Protestant pastors of Detroit obviously 
are noi in the habit of choosing their 
lexts from the nineteenth chapter of Mat¬ 
thew. When a young man enters the 
Y* M. C A. he is in no danger of hearing 
a secretary quote: “Go, sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor”; nor, prob¬ 
ably, docs it often occur to the directors 
that it might be easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. Yet, as a matter of fact, we are not 
surprised by the cowering of the Detroit 
churches when the non-union employers 
cracked their whips. It is part and par¬ 
cel of a long, long history. . . . Detroit 
was no novelty. Protestant cathedrals, 
milliomdollar Y. M. C. A. buildings arc 
not built with the pennies of the millions, 
but with the substantial contributions of 
the ‘sbustantial” section of the commu¬ 
nity. And these men do not make out 
checks in six figures to organizations 
which are at all likely to interfere with 
their profits.— The Nation, 


“Always the destruction of falsehood and 
superstition and the enthroning of Truth 
and Justice has been fostered by books! 
Books mark the milestone in Humanity's up¬ 
per march from the slavery of ignorance to 
die freedom of truth” 


hartal lullrttn 

MID-MONTH NUMBER 

To strengthen the comradeship, methods and message of members of 
The Methodist Federation for Social Service 
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Is It Prosperity ? 


The Department of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in its 
November 3rd Nezvs Sheet raises the ques¬ 
tion whether our much vaunted prosperity is 
all that it seems, and in a neat analysis of 
our present economic situation finds that it 
is not. For one thing, says the News Sheet , 
high wages are not so common as is gener¬ 
ally thought, large numbers of men receiv¬ 
ing but $3 or $4 a day, large numbers of 
women making as low as from $12 to $14 a 
week, multitudes of men and women out of 
work, and so making nothing. Even if the 
level wages is higher than at any time in 
the past, nearly half the wage-earning men 
are not making a family living wage, and 
nea rly ha if the worn e n wage -earners not 
making enough to support themselves in 
reasonable comfort; while “great numbers of 
men and women working for a weekly or 
monthly salary are below the line of reason¬ 
able existence, and still greater numbers have 
not shared proportionately in the increased 
productiveness of American industry and 
agriculture.” 

Where Do the Farmers Come In? 

Nor is this all. High wages, considered a 
guarantee of prosperity in that they increase 
buying power, and, by being put into circula¬ 
tion, keep business moving, are not an item 
where farmers, a third of the consuming 
public, are concerned. Farmers* buying 
power “has actually decreased in the last 
seven years.” Together with low paid wage 
and salaried workers “they stand as a handi¬ 
cap to city prosperity, and a sure cause of 
inevitable industrial depression.” Thus our 
prosperity is not national. 

Money and Goods Go Abroad 

“The best sign that prosperity is not wide¬ 
spread at home,” continues the analysis, “is 
the sending of so much money and goods 
abroad. Apart from war loans, there are 
eleven billion dollars of American invest¬ 
ments abroad, ... At the same time, the flow 
of goods abroad is increasing, and we are 
depending more and more upon sales abroad 
as an outlet for goods produced here.” This 
shows “how top-heavy and unnatural our 
prosperity is. The fact that the dependence 
on foreign markets is increasing, shows again 
that even with the great productive capacity 
of the United States, there is something 
wrong with the domestic market—an inabil¬ 
ily among large portions of the population to 
buy up the goods produced, an inequitable 
distribution of the national income/' 


„ What of the Future? 

Installment buying by wage and salaried 
workers is given as a cause of the phenom¬ 
enal selling of goods at home, and these 
groups “are mortgaging an essentially inse¬ 
cure future to buy goods now. Their future 
is insecure not alone because industrial de-* 
pression will come again,” but “precisely be¬ 
cause their holding of their positions de¬ 
pends ... on the will of others. Through 
the purchase of goods, usually non-essentials, 
on long term payments extending into an 
uncertain future, they are bolstering up pres¬ 
ent business and present production. When 
industrial depression comes, they will miss 
payments and lose their goods, and have 
nothing to show for their work except 
memories.” 


BY THE WAY 
By H. F. W. 

The young preacher was giving the bishop 
his views about the churches of Detroit in 
the matter of labor speakers. 

Said the bishop: “You wont talk that 
crazy way when yon get a good chinch. 
You’ll find out that the success of your work 
depends on the responsible business man, and 
you will do and say about what they want.” 


The lawyer from California who had just 
argued before the Supreme Court the case 
of a man convicted for sending out defense 
literature in behalf of other I. W. W.s, was 
telling some of the incidents connected with 
the long struggle between that labor organ¬ 
ization and the lumber and shipping power 
interests of his state. 

“You remember,” he said, “that nine of 
the boys were tarred and feathered in a 
certain town. Well, the grand jury was 
hearing one of them to see if indictments 
should be found against the people who did 
it. What do you suppose that body was 
most interested in? They wanted to know 
whether this man believed in God, whether 
he belonged to a church. These questions 
being answered in the affirmative, they 
wanted to know when he last attended. They 
seemed to forget all about his injuries. It 
was a very religious grand jury" 

Then I recalled how certain preachers in 
Passaic, when strikers were being most bru¬ 
tally and illegally handled by the police, were 
much exercised to find out whether the strike 
leader was an Atheist. 

Then my memory ran back over the years 
to a certain Industrial Conference which put 
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on a meeting about church and labor, invit¬ 
ing representative preachers and labor lead¬ 
ers to speak. Two labor leaders told how 
they were so busy on Sunday they had no 
time to go to church. "But/' they said, "the 
work we are doing for our fellow men seems 
to us to be also the service ol God.” 

And I remembered that all the preachers 
save one promptly forgot the prepared 
speeches they had in their pockets, and 
spent nearly all their lime on this question 
of church attendance. 

Still there are tithes of mint, anise and 
cummin. And still there are weightier mat¬ 
ters of the law—justice, judgment and 
And-^till preachers must lake their choice^\ 


PHILIPPINES AND U. S. 

Before long, Carmi Thompson’s report to 
the President on the Philippines will be a 
topic of discussion. It is certain to influ¬ 
ence our future relations with a people to 
whose independence we have pledged our¬ 
selves. An intelligent public opinion is of ex¬ 
ceeding great importance. Kirby Page is 
publishing in pamphlet form extracts from 
Moorfield Storey’s "Conquest of the Philip¬ 
pines.” Mr. Storey was formerly president 
of The American Bar Association; he is a 
passionate believer in old-fashioned Ameri¬ 
can ideas about the rights of peoples. 

In collaboration with Marcial P. Lichauco 
he tells a story which we need to know. 
Send ten cents to Kirby Page, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York. Perhaps after reading it, 
you will want to follow the urgent instruc¬ 
tions of The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
which says, "Pass it on to a minister, an 
editor, a labor leader . . . write to your 

local newspaper some of the facts contained 
in the book . . . get up a study group in 
your church or club . . send copies ... to 
your Senator and Representatives after you 
have marked certain passages . . . and write 
letters to them urging that we clear the 
good name of the United States by granting 
independence.” 

The Plebiscite Bill 

"Have the Philippine people a right to the 
expression of opinion on the subject of indcy 
►pendertee for their islands ?” asks The Ameiy 
Civil Liberties Union in a letter ue- 
ccntly sent out to influential persons. "This 
is the real question which President Coolidgc 
must decide when he considers the Philippine 
independence plebiscite bill recently repassed 
over the Governor General’s veto. , . . Here 
are the main facts. As a means of answering 
the assertion repeatedly made to the effect 
that the Filipinos do not desire ‘immediate, 
absolute and complete independence/ the 
legislature last year passed the plebiscite bill. 
Governor General Wood held it until the last 
day of the session, and then vetoed it” on 
the ground that the calling of a plebiscite for 
this purpose is not in the scope of the power 
granted under the Organic Act. "The Or¬ 
ganic Act, however,” says the Union, "spe¬ 


cifically defines the things which the legis¬ 
lature cannot do, and the passing of a plebis¬ 
cite bill is not among them.” 

When the legislature convened last July, 
i he bill was repassed and again vetoed by 
Governor Wood. "Of course the proposed 
plebiscite,” says the Union, "could have no 
other effect than to indicate the wishes of 
the people. It may be best understood as a 
petition; if the Governor General's position 
is sustained by the President, the right of 
petition is in effect denied, and there will be 
no way of finding out the attitude of the 
Philippine people toward independence ” The 
Union suggests letters to President Coolidge, 
urging the preservation to the Philippine 
*Rgople of the right of "expression through 
th^ballol on matters of public interest,” a 
vighTSvhich "regardless of the merits of the 
questior^pf independence , , . ought not to be 
denied lb a people who arc learning the 
science of popular government under the 
American system." 


FOR RURAL PREACHERS 

Hand-Book of Social Resources, edited 
by Henry Israel and Benson Y. Landis 
(University of Chicago Press, paper $1), is 
something more than a guide to rural social 
service activities. Several of the papers 
deal with agricultural economics, among 
them "Farmers, Standards of Living,” "Farm 
Credit and Farm Taxation,” "Agricultural 
Production, Prices and Income, 1919 to 
1925,” by E. L. Kirkpatrick, N. J. Wall, 
and L. H. Bean, respectively, all of the U. S. 
Dept, of Agriculture., "The Cooperative 
Marketing Movement,” by B. Y. Landis of 
the Federal Council, and “Some Agricultural 
Policies of European Nations,” by Asher 
Hobson of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. 

PROFESSOR WARD’S SPEAKING 
SCHEDULE 

November 21. Philadelphia—The Young 
Democracy. 

/^November 28, New York—Forum of West 
*Sidc Unitarian Church. 

December 2, New York—International As¬ 
sociation of Agricultural Missions. 

December 5. New York—Anniversary 
Men’s Bible Class, Mount Olivet Colored 
Baptist Church. 

December 12, Spring Lake, N. J.—Joint 
Church Meeting. 


One hundred members of the Paris bar, 
among them well-known lawyers and politi¬ 
cians of various points of view, have signed 
a petition asking for the immediate release 
of Sacco and Vanzctti—"further striking 
testimony/’ comments The Nation, "of the 
international character this case has assumed 
and how deeply it is affecting the American 
reputation for justice in foreign countries.” 
See November 1st Bulletin for story of the 
case. 
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A SUGGESTION TO MEMBERS 

Now and again wc tuck in, among the 
longer items in the nud-month Bulletin 
some word of appreciation from readers— 
not by way of boasting hul that wc may stir 
up the pure minds” of our members as to the 
possible value of the Bulletin to others. 
Really, a circulation of two thousand is not 
enough for this little sheet, judged cither by 
the good words or by the use that many 
members make of it. Professor Shenton re¬ 
marked casually at our recent executive com¬ 
mittee meeting that preachers in ihe Phila¬ 
delphia Conference, to which he belongs, file 
it for sermon use. The Philadelphia breth¬ 
ren are not the only ones who thus use it 
and some of our professor members get 
their students to take out Bulletin member¬ 
ships and use these for classroom discussion. 
We suggest that members run back over the 
files of the mid-month Bulletin to see what 
others have said in its praise, and use these 
remarks as promotion material in getting 
new Bulletin members. Bulletin member¬ 
ship is but one dollar a year. 


BORROW A BOOK? 

"I would like to borrow Anna Louise 
Strong’s ‘First Time in History/_ writes a 
member from Washington, D.. C., in answer 
to our "Borrow a Book” note in the October 
lSlh Bulletin, "but I do not know how much 
postage to send.” A New York member is 
bolder. "Send me Webb's ‘Decay of Capital¬ 
ist Civilization’ and Nearing’s ‘Dollar Diplo¬ 
macy’ and I will send the postage later,” he 
writes. 

This informal library is an experiment. 
We suggest for the present the following 
simple procedure. Drop us a card requesting 
the book you desire from the list carried in 
the October 15th issue. (We hope to add to 
the list occasionally.) Our answer will be 
the arrival of the book. If it does not come 
within a few days, that will mean that some 
one else has it. You will receive it later. 
When you return the book at the end of 
the month or before, lay as many stamps in¬ 
side the front cover as you put on the out¬ 
side. Thus the office will be reimbursed for 
the original postage. 


SOME QUESTIONS FROM 
CALIFORNIA 

“Here are a couple of ethical questions, a 
discussion of which would be of interest to 
me,” writes a layman from California. "In a 
recent number of the New York Advocate is 
an ad of something or other to be sold for 
profit by church organizations. The state¬ 
ment is made in the ad that ‘you can buy 
them for 7j4c and sell them for 15c.* Is a 
church organization (or any other) justified 
in taking a 100% profit? Is a church periodi¬ 
cal justified in advertising an article on such 
a basis? Is it not rather small business for 
the church to be engaged in? 

"Here is another. Mrs. B. employs a 
woman to help her once or twice a week in 
the house. The woman has three children 
and she and her husband are working hard 
to educate them in order, as she says, that 
they may have a better chance in life than 
their parents. They are good Christian 
people. . . . Mrs. B. pays her 40c an hour 
and would like to pay her 50c, considering 
that she is worth it. But the woman is em¬ 
ployed by other people in the community, 
good Christian people (as we try to be) who 
are equally well or better able to pay her 
50c an hour, but who may not have the same 
viewpoint about the matter that we do. 
Should we pay her 50c and break the present 
wage scale in order that the other employers 
may be saved annoyance by a request for 
more money?” 

And a Couple More 

A Presbyterian preacher writers from Los 
Angeles: “I suggest two questions. They 
will bear considerable thought. (1) How 
many wealthy or well-to-do Christians have 
faced the question, Is my last will and testa¬ 
ment according to the mind of Christ ? 
(2) How many ministers exercise the pro¬ 
phetic function in relation to money and 
appeal to Christian conscience in regard to 
disposing of estates? 

How about raising these questions in the 
prayer meeting or adult or young people’s 
Bible class? 


FROM THE FALL CONFERENCES 

"There is an increasing inequality of eco¬ 
nomic opportunity. Economically we are 
gradually falling into a state of feudalism. 
. . . This new feudalism is industrial. . . . 
The time has come when we must speak 
out ... so that the mind of Christ can be 
discussed in the conducting of our indus¬ 
trial and business systems. . . . We sense 
the danger in the tendency to test life in 
terms of material possessions. Never has 
our nation’s energy been given over to the 
scramble for comforts and luxuries as to¬ 
day”—from statement adopted by Detroit 
Conference. 


"We feel that any attempt to prevent or 
break down the organization of labor is 
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The Field 


“The world is my country, 
to do good is my Religion " 


FRIDAY MORNING FORUM 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTRE 

December 3—KIRBY PAGE on 
Dictatorships—Black and Red 

“A Thoroughgoing Pacifist and 
one of our best informed students 
of present-day European condi¬ 
tions.”— John Haynes Holmes. 

A Great Opportunity—Don’t Miss It 


An Announcement 

Anna Louise Strong, now in Russia, 
expects 'to be in America, the first of 
the year. She is dated to speak in 
Boston, January 2, for the Old South 
Forum, and at other points during that 
month. Anyone in the region of the 
Atlantic States wishing to make * ar¬ 
rangements for lectures during Janu¬ 
ary, may write to her representatives, 
c/o Community Church, 12 Park Ave., 
New York City, or 508 Garfield St., 
Seattle. She speaks for the Chicago 
Women’s Club, February 4 and ex¬ 
pects to spend part of the month of 
March on a lecture-circuit in Texas 
and Florida. 


GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 

International Golden Rule Sunday 
comes into our calendar and into our 
contemporary life at a time when the 
world needs its lesion and its benign 
influence. In our calendar it finds a 
place midway between the feasts of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas—these 
two red-letter days associated in our 
minds with abundance and rejoicing 
and good cheer. 

These two established festivals also 
remind us of those less fortunate than 
ourselves, and afford welcome occasion 
for kindness in domestic circles and 


UNITY 


for generosity at large. But the ob¬ 
servance of Golden Rule Sunday, as a 
new day in the calendar of civilized 
peoples, has a definite and explicit 
significance of its own. It is to unify 
humanity through application of the 
principle of charity. Certainly it 
should affect us in the use of all our 
time; but this can best be achieved by 
the setting apart of one particular day. 

Golden Rule Sunday makes its his¬ 
toric appearance at the ending of the 
World War with its aftermath of bit¬ 
terness, poverty, and international ill- 
will. It evokes the spirit of universal 
brotherhood, and makes its call for 
mutual service of a practical kind in 
order to counteract the hatreds engen¬ 
dered by the recent period of conflict 
and strife. 

Observed last year in fifty countries, 
it is fitting, as President Coolidge has 
suggested in his letter, that the benefi¬ 
cent use of this day should be extended 
to relieve distress and banish bitter¬ 
ness elsewhere. Appropriately, the 
benefits from Golden Rule Sunday 
were first applied to orphan children 
of Bible lands whence we received the 
Golden Rule precept. But the Golden 
Rule is not local or parochial. It is 
not limited by time or space. This 
great maxim for conduct, as given 2,- 
000 years ago and invoked for the 
orphan children of the Near East, is 
applicable to the distressed* and under¬ 
privileged wherever found. If this 
service, can be extended through the 
increasing observance of International 
Golden Rule Sunday, it will do much 
toward removing the misunderstand¬ 
ings and narrow rivalries that prey 
upon the moral and economic welfare 
of nations. 

Albert Shaw. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 
OF RECONCILIATION 

Czecho-Slovakia. —Negotiations have 
been undertaken between leading 
Czech and German politicians; this 
represents the first step towards an 
improvement in relations between the 
two nationalities. The advance was 
made in the first place by persons be¬ 
longing to more conservative circles. 
The directory of, the German Social 
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Democratic, party has also adopted a 
resolution expressing the desire for 
closer co-operation with the Czech 
Social Democrats. In an interview, 
President Masaryk has declared the 
necessity of adopting a policy of con¬ 
cession, not to be interpreted as weak¬ 
ness, towards the German minority, in 
order to enlist them in the service of 
the State. He would never adopt an 
aggressive policy towards this minor¬ 
ity. It was the duty, as well as the 
right of Germans, to take part in the 
Government. The question of political 
co-operation in the future is being 
warmly discussed in the German and 
Czech press. 

The Pan-European Union formed a 
branch in Czecho-Slovakia on Septem¬ 
ber 11. There are, provisionally, two 
autonomous sections, one German and 
one Czecho-Slovakian. If necessary, a 
Hungarian section will also be formed. 
Outstanding personalities in economic 
and political life have been elected as 
leaders. 

A Great Step Forward towards rec¬ 
onciliation between Czechs and Ger¬ 
mans was made at the gathering of 
German Socialist Youth at Bodenbach, 
near the frontier between Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia on August 28 and 
29. For the first time Czech Social 
Democratic Youth were in the major¬ 
ity, and German and Czech speakers 
alike took part in the festival and 
demonstration. 

Conscientious Objectors .—Frank Led- 
erer, of Prague, and Josef Levy, of 
Drnek, are undergoing mental exam¬ 
ination at the Psychological Depart¬ 
ment of the garrison hospital in 
Prague. Kratochvil, of Moravia, has 
appealed against a sentence of five 
months’ imprisonment. 

Finland.— The igi'h World Confer¬ 
ence of the Y. M. C. A. —the first since 
the war—was held at Helsingfors dur¬ 
ing August. It was stated that the 
Y. M. C. A. is now firmly established 
in 40 countries, and there is growing 
co-operation with the Greek, Syrian 
and Roman churches. The delegates— 
about 1,500—were divided into nearly 
50 groups, each representing about 
twelve countries, for discussion of the 
results of the questionnaire on the 
problems of international and inter- 


much easier to fight over a disagreement than to arbitrate, 
but the triumph of civilization will come in the abolition 
of all war—or the triumph of war will come in the aboli¬ 
tion of civilization. War on its modern, commercialized 
scale, world-wide in scope, is too dangerous. Unless we 
are sufficiently intelligent to conquer this menace, it will 
get beyond control. It is not inconceivable that the use 
of new discoveries in chemistry and physics, together with 
the famine and pestilence that are so often the companions 
of war, might wipe out the race entirely. 

It is not very convincing to quote Washington’s plan 
for compulsory military training. In the first place, the 
forces leading to war were not so well understood in his 
day as now. In the second place, and very fortunately, his 
plan was not put into effect. Who can tell what might 
have been the result if it had? Certainly our country 
would not have been the nation it is today. It would have 
fought more wars, as militaristic nations always do; it 
would have been far more imperialistic than it has been; 
it would have been a nation of military slaves rather than 
of individualistic Americans; or it might have been de¬ 
stroyed as a nation, as has happened in other cases, 


because of its excessive militaristic and imperialistic am¬ 
bitions. 

There is no more dangerous idea than that advanced 
again by this writer as to things which “a self-respecting 
nation could not submit to arbitration.” Is it more self-re¬ 
specting to try to settle questions by the primitive method 
of force than to try to arbitrate them in the manner of civi¬ 
lized, intelligent people? Is it more self-respecting to enter 
into an orgy of slaughter and destruction than to yield a 
little from one's stand? There was a time when one's per¬ 
sonal honor was so highly regarded that at the least fancied 
offense the only course was to fight a duel. We have ad¬ 
vanced beyond that stage, but too many people seem not 
yet to have reached the point of discarding that same 
ridiculous, archaic touchiness with regard to national 
honor. I have too much regard for my country to relish 
seeing her engaged in a common brawl. ‘ No self-respecting 
gentleman would take part in a street fight. Why then 
should a self-respecting nation try to settle its disputes 
by a vulgar fracas on a larger and more brutal scale? 

♦ Very truly yours, 

Chicago , Illinois . Roger Alan Crane. 
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life, is as incisive and discerning a piece of writing 
as we have seen in many a day. tv 

As editor of the “Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dr. 

pming aS the most °Tgn s* of current re- 

***** 

Qjristians in many denominations. 

Makers of Freedom. By Sherwood Eddy and Kirby 
Page, Doran* 

Hi^torv’s oioneers in freedom are here ma e o 
again before our eyes. Within the Hmjts o a 
brief chapter, portraits are given, vivid portraits, 

William Lloyd Garrison Boqtor T Ketr^Me! 
c r Francis of Ass SSI, Luther, Wesley, ^eir Jnaroie, 
sMo B Antony nni Woodrow WiHOB-.II bo»"« 

&f, by thA coptributto*. ‘s.'BgsvSS; 

eioation. The concluding chapter on ltie 
Struggle for Freedom” discusses the economic, in¬ 
ternational, racial, political and mor^ dangers i 
which our generation still oS reli^ 

unique contribution to popular literature on reu* 

_iou$-50cial advance* 

The Church and the Sex Question. By John W. 
Coutts. Doran. -• 

Sane, balanced and fearless thinking by an Eng¬ 
lishman on 'subjects which sorely n«d the hght 
The chapters on Marriage, Divorce and Birth Con 
trol arc eminently useful. 

Across Borderlines, Books of Goodwill, Vol. II. 

National Council for Prevention of War, Wash 
ington, D* C, a 

a volume of fascinating stories from many different 

sources 'designed 1 Tor young peopl 
graphic way the contnbuboife made + by Mt 
tries to the advancement ot civihaation* * - 

intended for use in connection with the celebration of 

International Goodwill Day, on T^fbuna for 

vear as the anniversary of the Hague itiDui 
World Peace. These stories suggest our common origin 
and common destiny and should help to kmt us closer 
together in the bonds ot human brotherhood, im 
book with its companion volume. Through the Ga - 
”£? designed for younger children, provides valuable 
eourcc material for teachers in Sunday school or day 
school. 

What Makes Up My Mind o* International Ques¬ 
tions? The Inquiry, Association Press, me 
Woman’s Press, New York. 

Few people realise to what an extent their attitudes 
and convictions are determined by relatively trivial in¬ 
cidents prejudices, casual remarks oi others or mere 
impulses of the moment. The Inquiry has rendered a 
service in providing a discussion course with outlines 
for five sessions designed to reveal to the participants 
the factors which actually do influence their own think 
inc in respect to international questions. Its purpose 
is to helo people to face real problems in a spirit 01 
candor and open-mindedness and use their experience 
constructively in the solution ol the complex issues in 
which we are all involved. 

Program Suggestions for Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. Federal Council Commission on Chris¬ 
tian Education. 

The Commission has assembled a large amount of 
available program material tor daily vacation schools 
which desire to make a special feature ot education for 
peace. In addition to the sources here listed, there are 
illustrative programs for primary and for junior groups, 
s ii rare Sting ways in which different elements m an en¬ 
tire session, worship. story, or service activity, may be 
unified about the -impose to develop friendly and help¬ 
ful relationships. The program suggestions may be 


had in mimeographed form on application to the Com¬ 
mission, 105 E. 22 nd St„ New York City. 

The Modern Sunday School, Its Theory andPrac- 
tice* By George Hamilton Archibald. The Gen 
tury Co.) N. Y. ? 2 . 0 G net. 

The author has had wide experience both m this 
country and in England. The book is written from^ 
point of view of British rather than Amenan con^- 
tions—nevertheless it is a dear setting torth of the 
principles which underlie successful management of 
the Sunday school anywhere. MM^ emphasismg the 
necessity for careful grading of pupils, material and 
methods, the author strikes a helpful note when he in¬ 
sist upon the need also oi developing a departmental 
consciousness and a sense ol umtythroughoutthe 
school as a whole. He stresses also the importance 01 
■‘atmosphere, ” play and expression and the need ot cor¬ 
relating the program of the Sunday-school session with 
week-day activities. 

Now Is the Time. By Arthur Ponsonby, M. P. 

Thomas Seltzer, New York. $2.o0. 

The author presents urgent reasons for grappling 
vigorously and at once with the programs tor mak¬ 
ing the next war impossible. Two years after the 
great war was too soon; twenty years after will be 
too late. Now is the time. 


A Summer Program for the Church School. By 

Miles H. Krumbine. University of Chicago Press, 

$1.50. 

This volume is the fruit of six years of experi¬ 
mentation in summer school work in religious edu¬ 
cation in the City of Dayton, Its chapters deal in 
detail with the work of the executive and with tlie 
work of organization) the duties of the principal 
and directory and with the usual elements in the 
program of vacation schools, Bible study, mission 
study, dramatization, worship and service. 
grams are here presented for the various grades 
from kindergarten through the eighth grade and 
also for the first two years of high school, very 
suggestive to those who are looking for concrete 
source material. 

Programs Used in Daily Vacation Bible Sch ““| s ‘ 

Compiled and edited by Evelyn Tyndall and Ma¬ 
bel Garrett Wagner. 

A collection of program material actually used in 
vacation schools in and around New \ ork. It will 
be valuable as an illustration Ot the kind of won* 
that may be done by resourceful teachers who are 
sufficiently venturesome to adapt their program* 
io the needs of local situations. The material may 
be obtained from the Metropolitan Federation ot 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 71 West 2^rd St., New 
York City, at $1.75* 

A Year’s Program for Young People. By Harry 
Thomas Stock. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Some educational leaders are attempting a new 
method for the stimulation of local groups. In- 
stead of writing textbooks which are to be use<i 
practically without change in Sunday school classes 
or young people’s meetings, they are providing pro¬ 
grams of study, activity and worship icr the 
church year, organizing the material about the out¬ 
standing interests of the different seasons. Une ot 
the best of these programs which has come to our 
attention is this one prepared by Mr. Mock He 
had as his collaborators in the preparation of the 
program a committee of twenty-five young people 
representing different cities and states trom the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. There are abundant refer¬ 
ences to source material, hymns, prayers, Bible 
study, discussion plans. 















Auto Workers Say "[No! 

A STRIKINGLY vigorous condemnation of war, coupled 
with renewed support of the War Referendum, has 
been adopted by the United Automobile Workers of Amer¬ 
ica, through a unanimous vote of the International Board 
meeting m Detroit. Although the U. A. W. A. is much in 
e news these days, only slight publicity was given in the 
press to the anti-war resolution* 

. Charging that " a concerted attempt is being made to 
involve the United States in war," the U. A. W. A. Inter- 
national Board asserted that "labor is vitally interested in 
any policy of this country which may involve the people in a 
war with another nation because of the fact that in a war 
labor does most of the dying". 

Stressing its "wholehearted endorsement" of the Ludlow 
and LaFollstte resdutions for a referendum on foreign war, 

•the Board resolution urges the President to warn all Amer¬ 
ican citizens in the war area in the Far East that an oppor- 
umty will be given them to be removed, but if they do not 

Hi* In 3 "* 396 0f J t r 6 ° ffSr ' n ° fUrfller P r0tect! °" will be 
9 A " °“ r armed forces shou| d be withdrawn from China. 

• cl* S °, UH ° n CaiU f ° r a refusal to base the foreign pol- 

icy o the U. S. A. on the protection of property interests 
abroad, calls for a strengthening of the popular boycott 
against Japanese goods, asks for aid to China, and—sjgrifi- 
can y states that "this executive board is opposed to any 
attempt to mass military expenditures for weapons of ag- 
gression under the guise of bringing returned prospjy 
to mis country « people. We believe the needs of the work¬ 
ing people in this country require expenditures by the gov¬ 
ernment for low cost housing and relief expenditures for the 
unemployed Armament, if any is necessary, should only 
be on the basis of protection against invasion, and not to 
protect profits of U. S. big business interests abroad." 

^oiith Asks a Question 

■ ?} WerC wb 3t characteristic I considered distin 

Sashed my generation in its ideas and emotions, I would say 
international loyalty to people of our age, a 4li„g and an 
idea, which whether in be idealistic or practically organized 
,S C "P 3ble of tremendously powerful expression". ' S ' 

"What strikes young people most today, when they look 
t world events, « the contradiction between all the rules aS 

YmVa^YWCA Tff - d -cieties,t"their 

the rTrl > A S’ ’ CK Gulld5 ’ “ the B °y Scout and 

nd fd Is " rh VemCntS ’- and **“ n ^ 3ti0n of th«e -les 
and ideals in the pract.se of governments. 

th SU n mCr 3t the in Holland 

r -' 3panese Chinese Boy Scouts were singing their na¬ 
tional songs round the camp fire? What does all our talk of 

orld citizenship mean if the shambles of Canton, Nankin- — ^ - 

Boy Scouts ^fter the "camp'ffre?—A ulnlT^i Th ^inese ^ Courtesy The Tribune, London 

National Youth Committee , in the News Shed of the Hi'r'h ha <<Seei ” g that this ’ ere war al 'n’t arrived yet and winter 

of Nations Union. ***** ° f the BrUlsh has > We ^erin’ if you CO uld tell ns how to make o^r 

- room rainproof.” our 

News Service TViltnn c' __ 

Printed in U. S. A. by The Gorham Press, South Norwalk, Conn. 


ucor wr i tlh BOOKS 

A» Encyclopaedia of Pacifism, edited by Aldous Huxlcv 
Harper and Brothers, paper. 50 «»*, is an inteTestSe and 
| 1C p - U Sma book ,b>' the distinguished British novelist. Hux- 
tL n ne °pb>’ r e in pacifism, but devoted and determined 
l lfT^cT 15 mmd ’ yet is su Wgly compreh^ve 

whim IT arrangement and is excellent to hand to those 
* hom you w.sh to acquaint with pacifist ideas . . . CreatiZ 

rZT'Ld .trr' ^ « 

affairsitdv’Jf belongs in the field of international 

olores the X - “ ,£ adm,rabl y* and m a human way, ex- 

plores the contnbution of inspired individuals to a solution 

f the fundamental economic and interracial questions basic 
ally affecting human relations. It is a valuable handbook 

ESSftSKn oo n f T r M WM - 

superfiaal peace panaceas; Mrs. Roosevelt understands better 
than many, that peace will cost heavily if we are co win it 

JthXb. da ” “ ^ “S™ 1 

cJzrzzzztz v» l, t °< N «r- 

cr.nX. J ,,y tress, i.6.25, is the newest edition of a 
field d W ° rk that ' S invaluabl « b ««usc it stands alone in its 

p*""""""......... .. |W | 

| WHEN YOU CHANGE ADDRESS | 

1 ,:f lease! j. W/ n” y ? U cha,, s e your address, kindly no- | 

I J y n * dlrect b >f possible rather than through the I 

I Post Office, giving—-and this is very important ,- 1 

I Z7h°f i d T W n n - V0K Stnd w fhe Care f 

I 1 / *f Sa ‘ C ** much time and ^ U blc, I 

- and mil be greatly appreciated.—Subscription De- = 
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WHAT ABOUT THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR ? 

What is his power? 

What is his principle? 

What is his practice? 

A jUUUUIJ tJt. 

If tt A M mi M 

ANNOUNCING A CONFERENCE ON THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ISSUE OF THE HOUR 

to be held 

SATURDAY« AUGUST 17th — 2:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

at 

FIRST FRIENDS CHURCH 

501 N. Raymond Ave., (At Villa St,) PASADENA. 

The Leaders Are: 

HOWARD and ANNA BRINTON, Directors of Pendle Hill. 

They have served on the faculty of Mills College and other institu¬ 
tions. Dr. Howard Brinton is author of "Creative Worship", "The 
Mystic Will", "Divine-Human Society", "A Religious Solution to the 
Social Problem" etc, Pendle Hill is a graduate school of social 

and religious study maintained by the Society of Friends at Walling¬ 
ford, Pa, It has long been recognized as a center for training 
leaders in the philosophy and practice of non-violent techniques. 

Many pacifist leaders of California plan to be present and to take 
part In the discussions. 

CALL FOR THIS CONFERENCE ISSUED BY: Pacific Friends Service Council , 
Pres, W, 0. Mendenhall,Chr• and Fellowship of Reconciliation ,Pacific 
Coast committee. Rev, Allan A. Hunter, Clsr, It is a conference of 
those opposed to the war method and who believe in a positive relig¬ 
ious program for solving social, economic and political problems. We 
will examine the basis of our faith and plan a program of individual 
and group action. All pacifist young men sire particularly urged to 
attend. 

PROGRAM 

Dr. E. P. Ryland, Presiding 

Afternoon Session — 2:30 to 5:30 p»m. 

Pot Luck Dinner — 6 p,m. 

Evening Session -- 7:15 to 9:30 p.m. 

NOTICE TO ALL PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS: 

Please make wide announcement of this important conference. 

Place notices in your bulletin and/or announce from the pulpit. 

Please call it to the especial attention of the young men of your 
church who are conscientious objectors to war. 

We urge you to make available the "Enrollment Forms for C.0.*s" 
to all of your members who desire to use them. 

Write for additional copies of the Enrollment forms to : 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 520 E. Orange Grove Av& 

Pasadena, Calif. 

URGENT 1 LET EVERY CONSCIENTIOUS PEACEllAKERT^ffilTS LETTER S^CARDS TO HIS 
CONGRESSMAN & SENATORS OPPOSING BURKE-WADSWORTH CONSCRIPTION BILL. NOWI 































FORM FOR MALE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

(Please print) 

NAME__—------ 


ADDRESS_ 
AGE_ 


OCCUPATION 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 

. EMPLOYE R _ 


ATTENDING WHAT SCHOOL?__ 

MEMBER OF WHAT RELIGIOUS BODY? _ 
WHERE IS YOUR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP?. 
MINISTER’S NAME_ 


YEAR? 


MAJOR? 


ADDRESS 


MEMBER OF WHAT PACIFIST ORGANIZATION OR FELLOWSHIP ? - - 

ARE YOU A MEMBER OF A SMALL PACIFIST TEAM OR GROUP?-— 

IP ’’YES”.. .give details — 

IP "NO”.. .will you join or form such a group?--- 

ARE YOU ENROLLED WITH YOUR LOCAL CHURCH OR DENOMINATION AS A C.O.? - 

Have you read the "Pacifist Handbook"? -. 

Have you read the new "What About the Conscientious Objector?"- 

Special training and skills: (handcraft,language,typing etc.) 

wnno4- flYDPr'ience have vou had in reconstruction service? (relief, re- 
*“* SS social°service. peace volunteer .work oamp.eto.) 


IMPORTANT: 


PLEASE PREPARE A WRITTEN STA ™®2 T q ,° P J?? i pSS ITI01, “ * 
r >cynt qhtutjt 1 t nTTS OR.TECT0R AND ATTACH TO THIS FORM. 


This enrollment is being conducted jointlybythePacrc 
Service Council (Pres. W.O.Mendenhall,Chr.) and too fellowship or 
Reconciliation,Pacific Coast Committee in every way 

information held strictly confidential. Please Sectors. 

with this enrollment of all known male conscientious object 

ACTION SHOULD BE TAKEN WITHOUT DELAY. 

501 N.Raymond AvePasadena on Saturday,Aug.17to..2*00 p.m. 

OR . 

MAIL TO : Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

(Write us for additional forms) 














































































